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2 ARISTOTLE'S INDUCTION. 

quoted below. In a word, we must discard the notion 
and its belongings that Induction is a syllogism in our 
technical sense of the term. 

In his treatise, De Partibus Ammaltumy IV., ii., lo-ii ; 
677 tf, 30-35, Aristotle gives a sketch of what he considers 
a sound Induction; and, curious enough, it is the very 
Induction which he formulates in the Prior Analytics; 
Sio Koi \apii(rTaTa Xiyovai rwv np\alu)v 01 ^ocricovrec alriov ttvai 
TOW vXdw J^5v xpovov TO jLCi) (\Hv xoXijvf (iXiipavTtg ivi ra 
liiu)vu\a Kol rag cAa^ovc* ravra yap a\o\a re Koi Zy wokifv 
\p6vov. in Si Kol ra /jltj iivpaixiva vn iKilvwv &ti ovk ixu 
\o\fiVf olov SiXtpXg KoL ica/ui}Xoc» kqi ravra rvyxavu fxaKpofiia 
ovra. 

On this passage I wish to point out— ^rj/, that Induc- 
tion meant observation by means of the senses, as is 
shown by the words fiXiipavreg and ra /iri itapafiiva w Ud' 
vwv. This, of course, does not come up to the precision 
of Bacon's rule : Uf experimentum de rcy sensus de experi* 
mento judicet ; but it is on the road to it. Secondly^ that 
observation was conducted with a view to discover amov, 
a cause, not the cause, as Hamilton puts it, which is a 
mistake in Greek. Thirdly^ that Aristotle in Induction 
distinguished between Causality and Coincidence, as is 
seen by the words Koi raxtra rvy\dv%i /laicpo/Sia ovra* 
Fourthly^ that the result of observation may extend 
beyond the actually observed instances. And this brings 
us up to the question argued in Mill's Logicy Book III., 
why we argue from the observed to the non-observed. 
And this Mill considers the test of a genuine Induction. 

We may now approach the passage in the Analytics^ 
with the conviction derived from De PartibuSy that Aris- 
totle contemplated a group of living things, in each of 
which met those two peculiarities — non-biliousness and 
longevity. Of longevity, non- biliousness is set down as 
a cause, while mere coincidence is suggested as possible. 
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4 ARISTOTLE'S INDUCTION. 

* Induction, or the Inductive Process, means that the 
Major term is in the Middle through the Minor ; that is, 
if B is the Middle of A and C, we then show that A 
through C is in B. E.g. let A be the universal long-- 
livedy B the universal void-of-bile^ and C every long- 
lived particular concrete thing, as men, horses, mules. 
A is given as in the whole C, for each particular thing 
devoid of bile is long-lived ; and B also, the univer- 
sal void'Of-btley is given as in each C. If, now, C is 
convertible with B, and does not extend beyond the 
Middle, A is necessarily in B. For it has been before 
shown, that when any two universals are in the same 
given thing, and one universal is convertible with the 
given thing, the other universal is in that universal 
which is convertible. We must, however, bear in mind 
that the Minor C is made up of the entire aggregate 
of all the particulars, for Induction is through and by 
each and every one. 

* A process of this kind, however, is of the first and im- 
mediate proposition ; for of those propositions which have 
one Middle, the process is through the Middle; but of 
those where there is not a Middle, it is by Induction. 
In one way. Induction is opposed to syllogism; for the 
latter deiyionstrates the Major of the Minor through the 
Middle, but the former the Major of the Middle through 
the Minor. By nature, therefore, the syllogism proper 
produced through the Middle is prior or more known, but 
that by Induction has more vividness for us.' 

Aristotle shows, that not only abstract reasoning, but 
the reasoning of everyday life, is reducible to formal logic. 
Oc piiTopiKoi avWoyia^oi does not mean sophisms clothed in 
fine language, but the arguments of debate, of the law 
courts — in a word, of everyday life — the debate and the 
law courts representing the ordinary prose of the general 
public. Similarly, Locke and Shaftesbury and Hume 
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wrote like oi /o^ropcc* * nien of the world,' as opposed to 
the formal deductions of the schoolmen. 

The Logic of Aristotle connected his Metaphysics with 
the ordinary things of the external world. Everything 
outside us is the result of Form and Matter. If we begin 
with Forffiy we have the order — ^vcret — of Logic ; if we begin 
with Matter^ we have the order tt/ooc wac. We human 
beings hear a noise before we look for its cause; but 
0v(y€£ — in the order of Logic — the cause was the prior of 
the two. The formal ingredient in the thing was recog- 
nized by the vovc, or understanding in us; its material 
complement produced sensation, and though subsequent 
in the order of Logic, is prior in the order of Time. A 
man, like Punch's burglar, falls over a coal-scuttle in the 
dark before he knows what it is; but it must have been 
there before he fell over it. To simplify matters, we may 
call the form the rational, and the matter the sensible, 
element in Perception. The result of the two is called by 
Aristotle toSc n, something here and now, and of this toSc 
Ti the formal element is to ti Jiv elvai^ the being what it was} 
If the Serpent was Aristotelean he would have called 
Adam ro^k n as here and now in Eden, and Adam's to ti 
Ijv elvai would be Zwov \oy ikov ; but if there were more 
rational animals than one, the to tI Jjv tlvaiy though still 
one, would now be ro icadoXoi;, as covering all rational 
animals, while the several rational animals in reference 
to to KaOoXov would be tcl kuO' Iicacrrov, the actual rational 
animals present in a definite space and time, and plural in 

* There is no mystery about rh rl ijv pears to join cTyot with ijp ; at least he 

ttyai ; i. e. t?ie being that which art" uses the phrase ri ^v etvcu. without the 

swered the question rl ^v ; What was article, which clearly belongs to eXvai. 
its meaning or definition. So, in col- The phrase rh fiovcruc^ elvcu is ex- 

loquial Greek, rovrl rl ^p rh \jiK<>eiov^ plicable by attraction, as in ov 7<£p iffri 

At. Ran. 1209. And in Plato, & iyly- rh (fol etvai rh fioutriK^ ehai, Aristot. Z 

y€To, Crit. 47<f. iv., i. e. rh fiouaiKhu cTyaif like licet 

E. Wallace, de A.y Pref., p. xliv ap- esse beatis. 
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number : the animals sent by Alexander to Aristotle would 
be TCL Kaff iKaoTovy here and now, as unicorns, giraflFes, &c. 

What we call the Syllogism, i.e, the Deductive Process, 
in Aristotle deals exclusively with universals. Of Syllo- 
gism, in this sense, we have the Three Figures of every 
Logic. Of these, the first alone is complete — rlXetov, as 
concluding from the data as they stand, and each premiss 
being analytic.^ An. Pr., i., iv., 15. It may be illustrated 
by a telescope of three joints : for universals properly re- 
late to Comprehension only, and, from the point of view 
of Comprehension, the Major telescopes into the Middle, 
and the Middle telescopes into the Minor. But this pro- 
cess, according to Aristotle, does not mean a mere shuffling 
of a pack of logical cards, or the juggling of the oyster- 
shells subject and predicate in the hands of Locke's monkey, 
but a real objective connection between the universals as 
formal ; that is, as containing the three causes of Aristotle, 
the formal, the efficient, and the final. It must not be for- 
gotten that Aristotle differs from Plato, not as to the exist- 
ence of the Idea, but as to the manner of its existence — as 
to whether it is xtopiarov or not. The point is discussed 
fully in the Metaphysics^ M. and N., and elsewhere. But it is 
vital in his logic — vTra/o^c^ iKaarij^ yivn ivia, Koi el fi-fj \ijjpi<TTa 
iarivy y ToiovSi EKaarov — An. Post. I. xviii. 7. 

With regard to the Second and Third Figures, I may 
remark, that in the order of Greek the predicate comes 
first; hence in the Second Figure the order in the dia- 
gram would be — Middle^ Major ^ Minor ; and in the third 
— Major, Minor, Middle. Of the respective relations of 
the Major to the Middle in the two figures, Aristotle uses 
the words tt/ooc Tiij^ /aiaif} and to woppwrefjov. In the diagram 
they would be ranged as above. In his lectures on Logic, 
as everywhere else, Aristotle would appeal to ra Kad' licacy- 
Tov ; but he would intellectualise the appeal by giving 
the reasons therefor. In the second figure, the Middle 
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term universalises the Major term, and in the third, the 
Middle term particularises the Minor term. Hence, in 
each figure, one extreme is more closely connected with 
the Middle than the other. 

For the purpose of this Paper, Aristotle's division of 
Deductive Syllogisms into Apodictic and Dialectic need 
not detain us, as it relates only to the matter of each pro- 
position ; and in the Topica, I. i. 5, he defines the Dialectic 
Syllogism to be 6 cE ivSoK^v (rvWoyiZofxtvog : ivSo^oii/, being 
a retort on Plato, who, of course, rejects 8 Sokh as the 
criterion, and takes as his motto tig avA /avplwv ; while 
Aristotle, like the Radicals, asserts o Soku iraaiv tovt elvai. 
The telescope shut will represent the Syllogism in Com- 
prehension, and drawn out that in Extension, reversing 
the order of their terms. With the Syllogism in Exten- 
sion we are not concerned. 

The meaning of ra koO' cicacrrov is all-important in the 
explanation of Aristotle's Induction. Ta KaO* lEKaoTov are 
not, of course, the particular propositions of logic quan- 
tified by somey but the several actual concrete things, horse 
and mule : Socrates in his dress shoes : the Surgery which 
Aristotle sold ; Alexander and Bucephalus. The purpose 
of Aristotle's Induction is to show that one universal is 
connected objectively tn rerum natura with another uni- 
versal (as cause and effect), by and through their co- 
existence in each ro Koff iKaurov or roSa n ; so that taking 
C, the minor, to represent concrete men, concrete horses, 
and concrete mules. A, the universal longevity ^ is proved to 
be the effect of B, the universal bilelessness^ by their simul- 
taneous presence in every several concrete member of the 
entire aggregate of similar concretes, C. Briefly, the con- 
nexion of the universals is shown by their co-existence in 
each concrete. They are given as co-existing in each 
concrete, and their further peculiar relation is inferred 
from their actual co-existence in certain definite concretes 
only. 
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The key of the position is the relation of the minor— or 
group of concretes — to the middle — or the efficient uni- 
versal. The minor, Aristotle tells us, must be made up 
of the concretes united. That is one condition. There is 
another. The minor must be convertible with the middle. 
(Of course in the way in which the extension of one term 
is related to the comprehension of an equivalent ; that is, 
the comprehension and extension are respectively equal.) 
Aristotle's words are, u owi; avnarpiipH to T t«^ B, €i with the 
indicative always meaning if and if onlyy and not other- 
wise. But he adds the words, kqI /uii vweprtlvH to fiiaov. 
The only extension mentioned in the passage is the line 
of non-bilious longlived Jia, men, horses, mules. If, then, 
there are other horses which are longlived but bilious, and 
if there are other longlived men and mules in that depress- 
ing condition, why then we cannot allege that longevity is 
due either to the absence or presence of bile. Aristotle, by 
his mother, was connected with Chalcis, where he retired 
on the death of Alexander, and mentions in de Partibus^ in 
the chapter quoted above, that the sheep there have no 
XoXfiy or gall-bladder ; whereas in the sheep of Naxos it is 
monstrously large. The sheep in Chalcis he probably 
observed himself. Of course the scientific value of the 
result is of no importance. If It be said that non-bilious- 
ness is a negation, and so cannot cause anything, the 
answer is, that non-biliousness is the result of positive 
conditions, de p. a. IV., ii. 6-7. Aristotle also recognises 
negative conditions as producing positive results. His 
example of a negative condition is better than Mill's. 
Mill's is : the army was surprised because the sentinel was 
off his post. But this implies a new positive condition, 
the presence of the enemy. Aristotle's is : the absence of 
the captain lost the ship, when his presence would have 
saved it. This is a perfect example of the Method of 
Difference. — A II. 

The account of the several concretes is not yet com- 
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plete. In the first instance, a human being is informed 
of the presence of to. KaO' eKaoTov by aiaOricng. But aiffdritng 
is not the mere flux of the Sensationists, ancient and 
modern, but is saturated w;th intelligence — vovg. kiaOi\aiQj 
says Aristotle, is of the universal : alaOriaig perceives that 
the toSb Ti is a man, but not the man Callias. What, then, 
is the matter of alaOtiaigi The wXij of Aristotle is that 
which has the promise and the potency of receiving the 
Forms : that is, the three causes of Aristotle. In a word, 
it is the residue of Form, although adapted thereto. It is 
not an outcast, or a rejected superfluity, but klSog n. It 
is that which furnishes the padding or stuffing of the 
Forms, and Aristotle's statement is still the most plausible 
argument against pure Idealism. Supposing Idealism 
true, he says, i^ Hov yap vworldevTai koI Xiyovaiv, ovOiv /LtaXXov 
J) TTcpl Twv fiaOiriiuLaTiKtov (ru}iiiaT(i)v \iyovai TTf/ol t(ov aladtiriov. 
Alb TTC/ui TTvpbg rj yfJQ rj tvJv aXXtov tu)v ToiovTtov rdjv awfiariov 
ovS* oTiovv £t/o//fcaa£v, arc ovd^i; wepl Ttjv aiaOifiTwv olfiai X€70v- 
reg ISiov — A. 7. 

If this be kept in sight, it follows that Aristotle would 
not have admitted that individuals — ra kuO* cicacrroi; — to, 
ifisprj^ra aVojiia— result from the mere cleavage of the pure 
universal. Hence, what Hamilton objects to, that Aristotle 
confounded singulars and particulars, is his merit, and 
from this it follows that the familiar deductive process 
which we call syllogism, and which deals with universals, 
cannot be the type of Induction which proves Causality 
by brigading individuals. 

In opposition to the above, I extract Mr. Grote's note : — 

An. Pr. n. xxiii., p. 68, b. 18. 

Olov ioTTQ) TO A ixaKpopioVf TO 8' €^' (^ B ro xoX^v fiy} e^ov, c^' <J 8c 
r TO KaO* €Kacrrov fiaKpo^LOV, olov av6pu}7ros kol linros koI rjfiCovos. 
T<p 8^ r oX<j) \yirdpx€i ro A* ttSv yap to axoXov fiaKpo^tov. 'AXXa kol 
TO B, TO fiTf €;(€tv xok-qv, iravrl vTrdp)(€L t<j) T. Et ovv dvTLarTp€<l>€L to F 
T« B icai firj virc/JTCiVct to fi€<rov, avdyKrj to A t<J» B virdp\€iv. 
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I have transcribed this Greek text as it stands in the editions of 
Bahle, Bekker, Waitz, and F. Didot. Yet, notwithstanding these 
high authorities, I venture to contend that it is not wholly correct ; 
that the word fiaKpofitov, which I have emphasized, is neither 
consistent with the context, nor suitable for the point which Aris- 
totle is illustrating. Instead of fiaKpofiiov, we ought in that 
place to read a^oXov ; and I have given the sense of the passage 
in my English text as if it did stand 3.x^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ place. 

I proceed to justify this change. If we turn back to the edition 
by Julius Pacius (1584, p. 377), we find the text given as follows 
after the word 17/iiovos (down to that word the text is the same) : — 
T^ SrjT oXm^ v7rapx€L to A* way yap to T fMLKpofitoV dXXa Kai to B, to 
firj Itxpv xoA.i}v, iravTL hrdpx^i T<p T. ct o5v di/rtarpe^ei to F T<p B, koI fitf 
w€/»T€ivct TO fA€orov, oLvdyKrj TO A T<f B xnrdpx€iv. Earlier than Pacius, 
the edition of Erasmus (Basil, 1550) has the same text in this 
chapter. 

Here it will be seen that in place of the words given in Waltz's 
text, Trav yap to dxoXov fiaKpopLov, Pacius gives irdv yap to T fiojcpo- 
/3lov, annexing however to the letter T an asterisk referring to the 
margin, where we find the word dx^Xov inserted in small letters, 
seemingly as a various reading not approved by Pacius. And M. 
Barth^lemy St. Hilaire has accommodated his French translation 
(p. 328) to the text of Pacius: *Donc A est 4 C tout entier, car 
tout C est long^ve.' Boethius, in his Latin translation (p. 519), 
recognises as his original ttSv yap to dxokov fiaKpofitov, but he alters 
the text in the words immediately preceding: — *Ergo Mi B (instead 
of /(?// C) inest A, omne enim quod sine cholera est, longaevum,* 
&c. (p. 519). The edition of Aldus (Venet. 1495) has the text 
conformable to the Latin of Boethius : t^ 8^ B o\<j) wrapx^i to A, 
irdv yap to dxoXov fiaxpS^Lov. Three distinct Latin translations of 
the 1 6th century are adapted to the same text, viz. that of Vives 
and Valentinus (Basil, 1542); that published by the Junta (Venet. 
1552), and that of Cyriacus (Basil, 1563). Lastly, the two Greek 
editions of Sylburgh (1587), and Casaubon (Lugduni, 1590), have 
the same text also : t^ 8^ B oXcp vwdpx^f' to A ; wav yap [to F] to 
dxokov fiaKpofiLov. Casaubon prints in brackets the words [to T] 
before to 5xoA.ov. 

Now it appears to me that the text of Bekker and Waitz (though 
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Waitz gives it without any comment or explanation) is erroneous ; 
neither consisting with itself, nor conforming to the general view 
enunciated by Aristotle of the Syllogism for Induction. I have 
cited two distinct versions, each different from this text, as given 
by the earliest editors : in both the confusion appears to have been 
felt, and an attempt made to avoid it, though not successfully. 

Aristotle's view of the Syllogism from Induction is very clearly 
explained by M. Barth61emy St. Hilaire in the instructive notes 
of his translation, pp. 326-328 ; also in his preface, p. Ivii : — L*in- 
duction n'est au fond qu'un syllogisme dont le mineur et le moyen 
sont d'extension 6gale. Du reste, il n'est qu'une seule manidre 
dont le moyen et le mineur puissent ^tre d'^gale extension ; c'est 
que le mineur se compose de toutes les parties dont le moyen 
repr6sente la totality. D'une part, tous les individus ; de I'autre, 
respire totale qulls forment. L'intelligence fait aussitdt Equation 
entre les deux termes 6gaux.' 

According to the Aristotelian text, as given both by Pacius and 
the others. A, the major term, represents longavum (long-lived, the 
class-term or total) ; B, the middle term, represents vacans bile (bile- 
less, the class-term or total) ; C, the minor term, represents the 
aggregate individuals of the class longavuniy man, horse, mule, &c. 

Julius Pacius draws out the Inductive Syllogism thus : — 

1 . omnis homo, equus, asinus, &c., est longaevus. 

2. omnis homo, equus, asinus, &c., vacat bile ; Ergo ; 

3. Quicquid vacat bile, est longaevum 

Convertible into a syllogism in Barbara : — 

1. Omnis, homo, equus, asinus, &c., est longaevus. 

2. Quicquid vacat bile, est homo, equus, asinus, &c.. Ergo 

3. Quicquid vacat bile, est longaevum. 

Here the force of the proof (or the possibility, in this excep- 
tional case, of converting a syllogism in the Third figure into 
another in Barbara of the First figure) depends upon the equation 
or co-extensiveness (not enunciated in the premisses, but assumed 
in addition to the premisses) of the minor term C with the middle 
term B. But I contend that this is not the condition peremptorily 
required, or sufficient for proof, if we suppose C the minor term to 
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represent omne longcBvum, We must understand C the minor to 
represent omm vacans bile, or qutcqutd vacat hilt: and unless we 
understand this the proof fails. In other words, homoy equus, asinus, 
&c. (the aggregate of individuals), must be co-extensive with the 
class-term bile-less or vacans bile : but they need not be co-exten- 
sive with the class-term long-lived or longavum. In the final con- 
clusion the subject vacans bile is distributed; but the predicate 
longavum is not distributed. This latter may include, besides all 
bile-less animals, any number of other animals, without impeach- 
ment of the syllogistic proof. 

Such being the case, I think that there is a mistake in the text 
as given by all the editors, from Pacius down to Bekker and Waltz. 
What they give, in setting out the terms of the Aristotelian syllo- 
gism from Induction, is : Ioto) to A fiaKpofiLov, to 8' c^' w B to xoX^v 
fjLTf ^xoVf c^' wScT TO lead' licao-Tov /xaicpojSiov, oXov avOpumos 
Kal wnros ical •qfiCovos. Instead of which the text ought to run, 
€^* <p 8c r, TO KaO* iKaarrov Si\o\ov, olov av6p, k vtt. k. 17/xi. 
That these last words were the original text is seen by the 
words immediately following: T<p 8^ r oX<j> xnrdpx^t to A* irav 
yap TO &x^^^^ fiaKpo^Lov. For the reason thus assigned 
(in the particle yap) is irrelevant and unmeaning if T designates 
TO Katf' iKaoTov fiaKpo^Lov, while it is pertinent and even 
indispensable if T designates to icatf' Ixaorov axoKov. Pacius 
(or those whose guidance he follows in his text) appears to 
have perceived the incongruity of the reason conveyed in the 
words irav yap to S.x^^^^ frnKpofitov ; for he gives, instead of these 
words, irav yap to T fioKpo^Lov. In this version the reason is 
indeed no longer incongruous, but simply useless and unneces- 
sary ; for when we are told that A designates the class longavum, 
and that T designates the individual longava, we surely require no 
reason from without to satisfy us that A is predicable of all P. The 
text, as translated by Boethius and others, escapes that particular 
incongruity, though in another way, but it introduces a version 
inadmissible on other grounds. Instead of t^ Srj P oXy vTrapx" "^ 
A, Trav yap to axoXov pxucpopiov, Boethius has t^ 8^ B oXcj) wrdpx€i 
TO A, Trav yap to oxoXov fjuaKpofitov. This cannot be accepted, 
because it enunciates the conclusion of the syllogism as if it were 
one of the premisses. We must remember that the conclusion of 
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the Aristotelian Syllogism from Induction is, that A is predicable 
of B, one of the premisses to prove it being that A is predicable of 
the minor term C. But obviously we cannot admit as one of the 
premisses the proposition that A may be predicated of B, since 
this proposition would then be used as premiss to prove itself as 
conclusion. 

If we examine the Aristotelian Inductive Syllogism which is 
intended to conduct us to the final prohandum, we shall see that the 
terms of it are incorrectly set out by Bekker and Waitz, when they 
give the minor term F as designating to Koff Ikqxttov imKpofiiov. 
This last is not one of the three terms, nor has it any place in the 
syllogism. The three terms are : — 

1 . A — major — the class-term or class fiaKpofiiov — longcBvum. 

2. B — middle — the class-term or class axo}^ov — bile-less. 

3. C — minor — the individual bile-less animals, man, horse, &c. 

There is no term in the syllogism corresponding to the indi- 
vidual longava or long-lived animals ; this last (I repeat) has no 
place in the reasoning. We are no way concerned with the totality 
of long-lived animals: all that the syllogism undertakes to prove 
is, that in and among that totality all bile-less animals are included: 
whether there are or are not other long-lived animals besides the 
bile-less, the syllogism does not pretend to determine. The 
equation or co-extensiveness required (as described by M. Barth6- 
lemy St. Hilaire in his note) is not between the individual long- 
lived animals and the class, bile- less animals (middle term), but 
between the aggregate of individual animals known to be bile-less 
and the class, bile-less animals. The real minor term, therefore, 
is (not the individual long-lived animals, but) the individual bile- 
less animals. The two premisses of the Inductive Syllogism will 
stand thus : 

Men, Horses, Mules, &c., are long-lived (major). 
Men, Horses, Mules, &c., are bile-less (minor). 

And inasmuch as the subject of the minor proposition is co- 
extensive with the predicate (which, if quantified according to 
Hamilton's phraseology, would be. All bile-less animals), so that 
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the proposition admits of being converted simply — the middle 
term will become the subject of the conclusion, All bile-less ani- 
mals are long-lived. — ArisMle, chap. vi. no/e p. 187, 3rd ed. 

Upon this I merely repeat that Induction has no pre- 
misses as in the deductive type : it merely means that the 
extension of a terni becomes its comprehension, which 
comprehension contains a second comprehension. The 
one telescopes into the other, but there is no third. Neither 
is it the end of Logic, according to Aristotle, to range 
everything in classes, like the books Mr. TuUiver bought 
because they were bound alike. The classes — ra koO' 
iKoffTov — are prior to us, but the universal is prior if^vaii. 
Without TO Kaff UXov there could be no koS* ttcaara. 

As to the Greek : in r<^ Sfj F, Sfj marks concession = tY ts 
given (by observation); SX«t», the wholCy as opposed to 71 av ro 
axokov each of the parts of ro axoXoi;, is given (by observa- 
tion) to be /laicpJ/Sfov ; and B, the universal non-biliousness^ 
is likewise given (by observation) in vavrX t<^ V — each 
member of the whole F. The game being made, we only 
now require the condition that F is convertible with B 
simply; ical /u^ vvipriivn ro iiiaov is added to emphasize 
the condition that the conversion is simple, for avrnrrpiipttv 
of itself means simple conversion ; the negative expression 
of what has been previously stated affirmatively is familiar 
in Greek from Homer down, ^/ujSporcc oiS* ervxtg ; avjKtt- 
fitvov is the passive of (rvvrtOriiJUf just as ro vnoKitiuiivov is 
that which is placed at the foot of the predicamental line 
ro arofxovf to ufispeg — the individual, and the only matter- 
of-fact subject of and proposition. Here again, as every- 
where in Logic and Metaphysics, a little rudimentary 
Greek removes whole mountains of Latinised rubbish. 

It may be added that if Aristotle meant by icai fifi virep- 
TilvH TO fiiaov to introduce an additional condition instead 
of an explanatory clause, which is logically surplusage, 
he would more naturally have said /uijSe in place of koI fifi. 
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Grote makes Vo iiiaov the nominative to vireprBiveij the 
accusative of course being to tXarrov. I subjoin his note : — 

Analyf. Prior, ii. xxxiii., p. 68, p. 23. — Ei ovv avTurTp€<l>€i to F 
Tw B, Kol fitf inr€pT€tv€i TO fiiaov, dvdyKrj to A t<3 B \nrap\€LV* 

Julius Pacius translates this : * Si igitur convertatur to F cum B, 
nee medium excedat, necesse est to A tw B inesse.' These Latin 
words include the same grammatical ambiguity as is found in the 
Greek original : medium, like to fiia-ov, may be either an accusative 
case governed by excedat, or a nominative case preceding excedat. 
The same may be said of the other Latin translations from Boethius 
downwards. 

But M. Barth61emy St. Hilaire in his French translation, and 
Sir W. Hamilton in his English translation (Lectures on Logic, 
vol. II. iv., p. 358, Appendix), steer clear of this ambiguity. The 
former says: *Si done C est r^ciproque k B, et qu'il ne d^passe 
par le moyen, il est n^cessaire alors que A soit ^ B : ' to the same 
purpose Hamilton, /. c. These words are quite plain and une- 
quivocal. Yet I do not think that they convey the meaning of 
Aristotle. In my judgment, Aristotle meant to say : ' If then C 
reciprocates with B, and if the middle term (B) does not stretch 
bej'ond (the minor C), it is necessary that A should be predicable 
of B.' To show that this must be the meaning, we have only to 
reflect on what C and B respectively designate. It is assumed 
that C designates the sum of individual bile-less animals, and 
that B designates the class • or class-term bile-less, that is, the 
totality thereof. Now the sum of individuals included in the 
minor (C) cannot upon any supposition overpass the totality; 
but it may very possibly fall short of totality; or (to state the 
same thing in other words) the totality may possibly surpass 
the sum of individuals under survey, but it cannot possibly 
fall short thereof. B is here the limit, and may possibly stretch 
beyond C ; but C cannot possibly stretch beyond B. Hence I 
contend that the translations, both by M. Barth^lemy St. Hilaire 
and Sir W. Hamilton, take the wrong side in the grammatical 
alternative admissible under the words k6x firj (nrepTeCvei rb fiea-ov. 
The only doubt that could possibly arise in the case was, whether 
the aggregate of individuals designated by the minor did, or did 
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not, reach up to the totality designated by the middle term ; or 
(changing the phrase) whether the totality designated by the 
middle term did, or did not, stretch beyond the aggregate of 
individuals designated by the minor. Aristotle terminates this 
doubt by the words : * And if the middle term does not stretch 
beyond (the minor).* Of course the middle term does not stretch 
beyond, when the terms reciprocate ; but when they do not reci- 
procate, the middle term must be the more extensive of the two ; 
it can never be the less extensive of the two, since the aggregate 
of individuals cannot possibly exceed totality, though it may fall 
short thereof. — lb, p. 190, n. a. 

Upon this, it is suflRcient to point out that if the exten- 
sion of r went beyond B, B could not be given as in each 
individual of F, and therefore F could not be a whole : 
therefore A could not be in B through every F. — Q. A. E. 
On the other hand, to suppose B more extensive than F is 
impossible, for the only extension given is F. Observe F 
is 15 arravrtaiv all totalised, while the process brayw-^ii is 8m 
Travrcuv through each several moiety. 

Again, the next sentence has given rise to contro- 
versy ; it runs thus : ^Huterai yap wporepov on av Svo arra 
T(^ avTi^ vTrap\y kqX irpOQ Oanpov aifTiov ai/riarpl^y to aKpov^ 
on T(3 avTi(jTpi<^ovrL koI danpov virap^ei rcJv Karriyopovinivwv. 
Here SiSeiicrai Trporepov refers to a passage in the previous 
chapter : Urav to A koi to B t<j» 8A({I tcji F virapxyj avTitrrpiipy 
Si rh F T(^ B* avajKri to A iravri Tii^ B virap\uv: An. Pr, II. 
XXV., 8. That is, * when the universals A and B are in the 
same whole C, while C reciprocates with B, then of neces- 
sity A is in each and every B ', because A is given in C, 
and therefore in B because equal to C, and therefore in 
each particular B, and therefore in each particular C. 
Suppose that Alexander sent Aristotle an ornithorynchus. 
and a dodo, and that the descendant of -<jEsculapius dis- 
sected the presents of the descendant of Achilles, and 
found them both axoAa, he would have said these two 
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things are dead; but if there are others likewise axoAa, 
and they can escape the soldier and the doctor, why then 
there are more axoXa than I dreamt of, and so far as they 
are axoka they are iiaKQofiia. So that when a speaker in 
the Pnyx or in the Courts said * of the two witnesses one 
is a Cretan, and the other is a Lerian/ Aristotle's point 
is that the Rhetor is as much a Logician as the scientist — 
for the extension of Cretan closes up into the comprehen- 
sion, that is the universal — Cretan^ in which is the compre- 
hension or universal liaty which is in each Cretan, and 
therefore in the witness. The extension of the middle is 
always (as lawyers say) capable of * opening and letting 
in » the extension of the minor ; but if the minor extended 
beyond the middle, then some of the minor must be left 
out in the cold. In that case the major would not 
be in the middle through every particular of the minor, and 
the speaker could not say this witness is a Cretan, and 
therefore a liar. So when Demosthenes says there was a 
plentiful crop of traitors, the middle is philippiseTy and the 
inference is, -^schines was a traitor. 

Hamilton takes a different view of the sentence 8IS«icrat 
7ap, ic. r. X., which I subjoin : — 

For o/cpov, I read fiea-ov; but perhaps the true lection is — tt^os 
TovTo OdT€pov avTiav dvTi(TTp€<l>rj Tuiv oKpdiv. The necessity of an 
emendation becomes manifest from the slightest consideration of 
the context. In fact, the common reading yields only nonsense ; 
and this on sundry grounds — 1°. There are three things to which 
0aT€pov is here applicable, and yet it can only apply to two. But 
if limited, as limited it must be, to the two inherents, two absur- 
dities emerge. 2°. For the middle, or common, notion, in which 
both the others inhere, that, in fact, here exclusively wanted, is 
alone excluded. 3°. One, too, of the inherents is made to reci- 
procate with either ; that is, with itself, or other. 4°. Of the two 
inherents, the minor extreme is that which, on Aristotle's doctrine 
of Induction, is alone considered as reciprocating with the middle 

VOL. VII. C 
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or common term. But, in Aristotle's language, to aicpov, * The 
Extreme^ is (like 17 vporaum, The Proposiiiony in the common lan- 
guage of the logicians), a synonym for the major, in opposition to, 
and in exclusion of, the minor term. In the two short correlative 
chapters, the present and that which immediately follows, on In- 
duction and on Example, the expression, besides the instance in 
question, occurs at least seven times ; and in all as the major term. 
5°. The emendation is required by the demonstration itself, to 
which Aristotle refers. It is found in the chapter immediately 
preceding (5), and is as follows: — 'Again, when A and B inhere 
in all C, and when C reciprocates with B^ it necessarily follows that 
A should (partially, at least), inhere in (all) B. For whilst A 
(some, at least), inheres in all C ; and (all) C, by reason of their 
reciprocity, inheres in (all) B, A will also (some, at least) inhere 
in all ^'—Lectures, vol. iv., p. 359, n. j8. 

I explain my view by translating as follows : * If A and 
C are in B, and if in the two pairs A B and C B, C — one 
TO aic/ooi;— is convertible with B, the other to aicpov = QarkQov 
aitrCjv = A will be in C The difficulty was occasioned by 
the first Oarspov, which means the other than either to aicpov; 
that is the non to axpov in each. Hamilton objects that to 
QKpov is the major term ; but in Induction, which is the 
quasi-Third Figure, the minor is nearer the middle, which 
is the cause, auinliaiPH Spa ev avaaaig raic ^i}T7}a£(r£ t^rirdvy rj 
bI hoTL fii(TOv ri tI iffTi TO fiiaov. To piv yap clitiov to fiitrovy iv 
airaai Si tovto tir\TUTai, — An. Post. II. ii., 2. In the minor, 
then, we must look for the presence or absence of the 
cause which, ipso jure^ attracts the major. 

Waitz, to add to the confusion, reverses Aristotle's 
definition: Fit Inductio, cum per minorem terminum 
demonstratur medium praedicari de majore. This may 
be merely a lapsus, but it is certainly wrong as it stands, 
as may be seen above — p. 4. 

The exact sense of iirayiayri and its opposite aTraYoiyii is 
not so easy to see. It may express the formation of indi- 
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viduals into a universal, which is the first step to know- 
ledge, and then it may be a military term, for it occurs in 
the very striking passage where the function of the uni- 
versal is illustrated by a reference to battle, oXov Iv fiaxy 
TpomiQ yEvofiivrig ivog arai/roc trepog iarri^ ilff irepoc i(OQ iirl 
ipxn^ ?X©«v. — An. Post n. xix., 5. The Verb is used in 
Plato of examples wuici/orcpa ivariuv, — Crat, ^20 e. At all 
events, in enaywyri the conclusion is more certain than the 
first step S^Aov Sfi &ri tifiiv ra npiora eTraytoyy yvtoptZnv avay- 
Koiov. — An. Post II. xix., 6. In awaytDyij, on the contrary, 
the minor is less certain than the major, which is certain, 
and the conclusion is either equally certain with the minor 
or even less certain. 

If you feel certain quite 
That we were probably changed at nurse, 
I'll venture to say you're right 

is an avaywyi). So that the terms may mean bringing 
nearer tOy and bringing awayfrom^ Certitude. So avaywyii 
€4C TO a^vvarov is a bringing away ; but, as Hamilton points 
out, awayfsrfti alone never means ad impossibile. 

The literature of Induction would fill a library, so I 
have confined my notices to the two, Hamilton and Grote. 
Hamilton was a formal Aristotelian of the highest order, 
and Grote an Aristotelian from the material side, and in 
complete sympathy with the Peripatetics in their dissent 
from the Academy. The world has much reason to regret 
that Grrote did not devote his* powers to the elucidation of 
Aristotle instead of Plato. As to Plato, Grote has never 
reached the transcendental point of view ; but this defi- 
ciency he shares with Mill, Lewes, Huxley, F. Harrison, 
and Herbert Spencer. His blindness to Platonism affects 
his treatment of Aristotle's Logic, for Aristotle builds his 
Logic on his metaphysics, as every consistent thinker must. 
Without a metaphysical basis, Logic becomes purely 

C2 
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formal, andis as unmeaning as a pepper-grinder without 
pepper, or the jack of Scriblerus with nothing to roast. 
Or, in the absence of metaphysics, we may have a verbal 
Logic, just as Whately defined it as the Art and Science 
of General Terms. In this sense. Logic would merely 
amount to this, that if we want to be understood we ought 
to use words in the same sense. But there is nothing 
more unmeaning than to find elaborate disquisitions on 
genus and difference, property and accident, in writers 
who eschew universals as totally as sandals. Nothing is 
gained by substituting classes for Universals, as classes are 
merely the extension — ra kqO' licaarov — of the universal — 
TO KaOoXov.^ All Mathematical Logics may be set aside, 
as they take for granted totality and equality, notions 
which look more or less transcendental. And if anyone 
thinks he can construct a purely formal Logic without 
some metaphysical theory, it may be safely suggested to 
him to try it. The merit of Aristotle is that he never lost 
sight of the concrete. 

* In rh Ka0* 5a,ov, the preposition ised into reb Ka0' ^Kcurra — the preposition 

denotes down from the top as in kut* with the ace. denotes rest, where the 

OukifiiroLO Kofyfivav, Kar* ofifidrcov, and predicamental line ended, the base of 

refers, probably, to the diagram. In reb the column. So fiax^^v kolt' tfiavrovy 

KoB^ Uaa-rov — the correct phrase plural- / depended on no one else, 

T. MAGUIRE. 

February 14, 1889. 
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ON THE ALPHABETICAL ARRANGEMENT OF 
THE NINTH AND TENTH PSALMS. 

THE ninth and tenth Psalms are partly alphabetical ; 
the former including the first half of the alphabet, 
the latter, imperfectly, the second half. They are treated 
as one Psalm by the LXX. and Vulgate, and by many 
moderns. There are, however, obvious difiiculties in this 
view. In Ps. ix. the writer speaks with confidence and 
exultation of the destruction of the impious ; whereas in 
Ps. X. the tone is one of complaint and supplication. 
Supplication followed by confident hope would be intel- 
ligible, but not the reverse. On the other hand, there 
seems to be nothing improbable in the supposition that 
a writer composing an alphabetical song should limit 
himself to half the alphabet. Another writer may then 
have thought of dealing similarly with the second half, 
either in connection with the former Psalm, or simply 
because he began with flu?, * Wherefore?' 

If the last two verses of Ps. ix. are an original part of 
the Psalm, this seems the only possible hypothesis, for 
these cannot be made to fit into the alphabetical arrange- 
ment except by the forced supposition that p stands as the 
equivalent of 3. These verses, however, are probably an 
addition by a later writer. 

However, my present purpose is not to discuss this 
secondary question, but to see whether we can make 
any steps towards restoring the alphabetical arrangement 
where it is lost in the present text. 

It is first to be observed that in both Psalms each letter 
has four clauses, or, according to the received division, two 
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verses. Now Ps. ix., leaving out the last two verses, has 
only thirty-six clauses. The last pair commence with 3, 
and the preceding pair with ^. These are usually assigned 
together to ^ ; but in that case the writer would have stopped 
one letter short of half the alphabet, and the writer of Ps. x. 
would have left out the same letter. Bickell, indeed, meets 
this by transpositions in the latter Psalm, which he makes 
to commence with v. 3. But we may not unreasonably 
suppose the two letters ^ and 3 to have had originally only 
two clauses each. A more serious defect is between v. 6 
and V. 10. The former verse begins with J, and then the 
alphabetical arrangement is lost until we come to v. 10, 
which begins with 1, and there are only eight clauses 
(instead of twelve) for J and the three following letters. 
Probably, therefore, some entire clauses have been lost, 
or else the writer did not adhere throughout to the tetra- 
stich arrangement. On the former supposition, of course 
complete restoration is impossible. 

Now, as to the He stanza, we might expect to find v. 8 
beginning with this letter. It does not ; but then the last 
word in v. 7 begins with it and is out of place in that verse. 
It is generally admitted that this word HDn should be 
transferred to v. 8, and a verb, such as ^^3^t (Delitzsch, 
Bickell) or yi2!&^ (Ley, Dyserinck, Graetz) supplied after 
it. Verse 7 is obviously corrupt. The English version, 
harsh as it is (*0 thou enemy, destructions are come to 
a perpetual end'), does not naturally arise out of the 
Hebrew. The verb IDH does not mean *have ceased,* 
but * have been completed.' The same objection applies 
to the Revised Version, which takes mmn as a second 
predicate to 3^^^tl^, which is supposed to be construed as 
if plural — (*The enemy are come to an end, they are 
desolate for ever'). Moreover, * ruins' is not a very suit- 
able predicate for * enemy.' Other interpretations are: 
*The enemy, they are gone! Ruins for ever' (Koster). 
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* The enemy, completed are ruins for ever ' (viz. of his 
buildings). Olshausen, who suggests the last, prefers to 
regard 3^1i<n as an interpolation, perhaps a gloss on 
JJS/1. Hitzig corrects m3nn to msnn, * reproaches,' 
retaining the objectionable explanation of IDO as * have 
ceased.' 

I propose to adopt this emendation, and then to change 
^J2I^ into 101. Confusion of H and T is not without ex- 
ample : cf. Ezek. xxii. 4, where the Eastern codices read 
r\J7 for IJf ; Haggai, i. 2, where the first fU^ should be T]& : 
t\ e.y instead of * the time is not come, the time,' read * the 
time is not yet come;' Prov. i. 11, where DT should cer- 
tainly be DH, * Let us lay wait for the perfect,' instead of 

* for blood.' The parallelism supports this, the next clause 
having * the innocent.' I would, further, transpose n^^lSn, 
which is certainly out of place, and put it after mQIH, 
thus obtaining an excellent sense : * Silenced are the re- 
proaches of the enemy for ever.' Or, perhaps, Tli^H may 
be a gloss on D^TJ/, translated * cities.* This word occurs 
Ps. cxxxix. 20, and in two other places, in the Aramaic 
sense of * enemy.' It is probably a textual error in all 
these places ; but, as it is in the text, a glosser might have 
thought it bore that sense here also. It is true that the 
stanzas of J and T are by this reconstruction shorter than 
we should expect, and it is possible that two verses are 
lost ; but as the reconstruction not only gives us a verse 
beginning with 1, but also a much improved sense, it is, I 
think, probable. 

Psalm X. is in a worse state. After Lamed, with which 
it begins, we have no verse commencing with the proper 
letter until the twelfth (p) ; that is, six letters are missing. 
But as we know nearly the length of a stanza, we look 
about for the missing letters, and we actually find three 
of them very near the expected places. First, mrT^ ^W, 
now ending verse 3, may very well commence verse 4, as 
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it actually does in the LXX. and Vulgate. This agrees, 
moreover, with verse 13, where the substance of the verse 
is repeated. As for the word "]13, in verse 3, that is merely 
a euphemism, intended to be substituted by the reader for 
the following word, ^t<3, the utterance of which with the 
• name of God was carefully avoided. There are other 
passages in which f13 has taken the place of V^'i in the 
text itself, such as Job, i. 5 ; ii. 5, 9 ; i Kings, xxi. 10. Some 
suppose that in these cases it was a euphemism adopted 
by the original writer; but in the present instance that 
explanation is inadmissible, inasmuch as one of the words 
supposed to be euphemistically avoided actually follows. 

We find the letter Pe beginning the second word of 
verse 7, which reads, * of cursing his mouth is full, and 
deceit, and fraud.' An obvious suggestion is to transpose 
rh^ after VOD (Bickell) ; and in favour of this it may be 
said that, from similarity of sound, it might easily have 
dropped out here. But the rhythmical balance is much 
better without the word, and so is the sense, as * cursing, 
deceit, and fraud ' do not go very well together. Now it is 
to be observed that the words preceding this (viz. at the 
end of the sixth verse) are corrupt. 

in3 ^ 1^^ m n?' * ^^ generation and generation 
who not in evil.' A verb is clearly wanting. Olshausen 
suggests that the verb may be found in IB^K, for which he 
proposes to read 3C/SI, *I shall abide for ever, without 
being in misfortune'; but he admits that this negative 
addition does not sound quite natural. Bickell adopts 
38^8, and adds jn'^l^?. Another suggestion is, to find the 
verb in^/nn, which is then altered to ^nji?* *I shall not 
bow down, i.e. fall' (cf. Ps. xx. 9 and xvii. 13). This is 
Krochmal's conjecture, adopted by Graetz, who, however, 
also changes ^t5^^t to '^^ty^t, ' In my goings I shall not fall.' 
This seems to be quite unsuitable to the verb ^13, which 
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means not to slip so as to fall, but to bow down, and then 
to sink by collapse (as of Jehoram, when wounded, it is 
said that he sank down in his chariot). 

Now, as we have seen that verse 7 probably ought to 

begin with IH^S, it follows that il/i? may belong to 
verse 6. If so, the missing verb may lurk in the letters 
n*7i^n3. Parallelism suggests that the meaning is pro- 
bably ' My footsteps shall never slide.' I have little doubt 
that Graetz is right in suggesting '^'IB^K, instead of '^Bf^^ : 
the two words would have been written alike in the ori- 
ginal texts, but after the verb was lost it was natural to 
adopt the latter reading. Now, can we suggest any word 
that might be corrupted into H/HI^in ? There is a root 
71/1, to which the meaning * tremble,' * reel,' is assigned. 
The verb is found only in hophal = *be brandished' ; but 
the substantive 7J/T is used of reeling (from intoxication) 
in Zech. xii. 2 (*cup of reeling' — R.V.). From the same 
root comes n^jH.Pi, 'staggering.' We might then sug- 
gest either n7I713 = * in titubatione,' or the verb tJ/IH or 
nJTJ/in, jpointing '^Htl^i^, singular or plural, accordingly. 
The confusion of 3 and n is not impossible : see 2 Sam. 
xxi. 18, where the Hebrew has 3J, and the LXX. HJ, as 
in verse 20. Or better, we might read the first person 
HTI/HK, *In my steps I shall not totter.' The cohorta- 
tive, though rare with i<7, is possible; I suggest it only 
as making it easier to account for H/K. The rarity of the 
verb might easily lead to its corruption. Yet it must be 
noted that the LXX. and aXAoc read ntl?» after i/ni. 
Whatever the original reading was, I think it likely that 
Dm is part of the corruption. Of course, the 1 before 
HDI/O will have to be omitted. It was added when 
^7^t was made part of verse 7. 

I am inclined, however, to suspect* that lB^i< has slipped 
in = ^D^t from the once preceding line. In the old alphabet. 
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D and (E^ are liable to be confounded : see Isaiah, iii. lo, 
where IIDK should be "^Itt^S; and there are reasons for 
supposing that in early times the lines contained only 
fifteen or sixteen letters. See the erroneous repetitions in 
Levit. XX. lo; Exod. xxx. 6 (mentioned in the Church 
Quarterly Review^ April, 1887). If this is the case, an 
easy correction of ;;i3 K^ would be: iqj;« «^, *I shall 
not pass away,' a sense which 131/ sometimes has ; and 
^7^t might be transposed, as Bickell suggests. I do not 
venture to suggest D*7U/7 thus : 0/^7 im/i<. In any case, 
verse 7 must begin with D. 

Next, )J is found at the beginning of the third clause 
of verse 8, just about where it ought to come, if it came 
after 3. There are other instances of this order, as in 
Lam. ii., iii., iv. ; and originally in Ps. xxxiv. 

Verse lOo ought to begin the V stanza: it is so short, 
that it is clear a word is lost, if not two. Bickell sup- 
plies i^tt^l nV. Or we might supply p'^lV, and read the 
following word (with the margin) H^T. In the older 
alphabet V and ^ were very similar, and the eye would 
readily pass from "TV to T. 

There remain the Samech and Mem stanzas. Now, 
just where D might be expected, we find DUD, which 
does not yield a good sense. * Height are thy judgments 
from before him' is a very bold expression even in poetry 
for *far distant from him,' and has, I think, no parallel. 
Besides, the context requires that * judgments' be taken, 
not in the sense of * precepts,' but of ' punishments,' and 
to this DT10 would be very unsuitable. 

I propose to read iriD, the final D being accounted for 
by the same letter following.* The sense this yields is 
good: * Removed are thy judgments from before him.' 
The letters D and D are elsewhere apparently confounded. 
Compare i Kings, xxi. 4, with Ezek. iii. 14. See also 
I Sam. XV. 32, where we should read HD ID, 'death is 
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bitter, bitter ! ' If for the word ITH*^, just before, which 
is very difficult, we read with the Targum irivV^, *are 
prospetous' (so Graetz and Lagard), the clauses will cor- 
respond well in meaning. The LXX. have for DIID, 
avravaipHvait and the Vulgate has * auferuntur.' These 
readings suit IID better than DnD, but they may be 
only interpretations. 

The only letter unaccounted for is D, and its stanza 
has only one clause remaining, so that restoration is im- 
possible. T13, in verse 3, is of course to be omitted, as 
already mentioned ; but, as part of the stanza is lost, we 
can hardly hope to make good sense of this line. How- 
ever, as a step towards the solution of the problem, I 
venture to submit the following remarks to the considera- 
tion of the reader: — First, /vn'^^J, at the beginning of 
verse 3, cannot be right. The verb in Piel means *to 
praise,' not *to boast.* It is not construed with 717, and 
when used (as it is in late Hebrew) with 7 (which would 
be an easy correction), it means * to sing praises to.' Both 
senses are quite unsuitable here. This is doubtless the 
reason why the LXX. and 6 aXAoc render it as if Pual 
lircuycirai, and not that they had a different reading. The 
meaning * boast' would require the Hithpael, ex. gr. 
TftlT^Dy which Graetz suggests, relying on the LXX., 
and retaining ^2. But it is more easy to suppose 3 
written in error for 0, which in the older alphabet it 
resembled, than to suppose the syllable OD dropped. 
This suggestion is independent of the alphabetical ar- 
rangement : but it will be observed that it gives us what 
we require, a verse beginning with Mem. Secondly, }J)i2 
cannot, I think, stand absolutely. The sense * covetous' 
is hard to defend. The verb is transitive, meaning pri- 
marily * to cut off,' and secondarily, * to plunder.' In the 
latter sense it is, with one exception, followed by the cog- 
nate substantive ^V3. In the excepted case it is followed 
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by an accusative of the person. (In Job, xxvii. 8, the 
sense is * cut off' : see R.V.) Possibly the word ^^J^ may 
have fallen out after it. This would be easy, with j7 pre- 
ceding, and 2 following. There would still remain a 
hiatus which no ingenuity could fill with any certainty; 
but taking a hint from Ezek. xxii. 12, we may, merely 
to complete the sense, supply pt0J^y thus reading ^3J^ J71f3 

* The wicked boasts of his heart's desire, 
And by oppression plunders the poor.* 

Bickell is the only critic who has seriously at- 
tempted to restore the alphabetical arrangement of 
Psalm X. Most critics, indeed, think that from verse 2 
to 12 there is no trace of such arrangement — some 
thinking that the original verses were lost, and that 
those now existing were added later. Bickell supposes 
that Ps. ix. ends with a Yod stanza, and that x. begins 
with Caph. This he finds in verses 3, 4, 5a, which 
he transposes before i. In 3, he reads 7711 for 77/1, and 
omits the next four words as a gloss (omitting also *]"13.) 
Then verses 1, 2 constitute the Lamed stanza, and 56c, 6 
that of Mem. The Nun and Samech stanzas he supposes 
to be entirely lost. His suggestions on 7 and 10 have 
been already mentioned. The suggestions above offered 
involve much less disturbance of the text. Anyone who 
tries in a non-alphabetical Psalm to find three given con- 
secutive letters commencing clauses (or possible clauses) 
at given intervals, will be disposed to admit that the 
occurrence of Nun, Pe, and 'Ayin, so near the place 
where he should look for them, is not fortuitous ; and if 
these stanzas are correctly placed, probability is given 
to the proposed substitution of D for D. 

T. K. ABBOTT. 
February 18, 1889. 
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THE WORK OF MAGO ON AGRICULTURE. 

IT has often been said by Mommsen and other lead- 
ing authorities that farming, by capitalists, of 
great tracts with slave labour was imported to Sicily 
from Carthage, and that the Carthaginians were the 
teachers of the Romans in this respect. The theory is 
based, I think, whpUy on two texts. Here is the first — 
Pliny (xvni. 5), says : * Kings also have written on agri- 
culture, such as Hiero, Attains Philometor [the last of 
the Attalids], and Archelaus ; so have generals, as Xeno- 
phon and the Carthaginian Mago, whose work the Senate 
so honoured, that when after the conquest of Carthage it 
presented the libraries of the city to the neighbouring 
kings [Hiempsal is mentioned elsewhere as possessing 
part, of them], it ordered this work in 28 books to be 
translated into Latin by men skilled in the Punic lan- 
guage, in which task D. Silanus, a distinguished patrician, 
excelled all the rest.' The second is from Varro [de re 
rusttcUy I. I, 10) : — * All the writers hitherto cited are sur- 
passed in reputation by Mago, the Carthaginian, who 
wrote in Punic, and embraced the scattered subjects [of 
agriculture] in 28 books, which Cassius Dionysius of 
Utica translated in 20 books, and sent [dedicated?] to 
the praBtor Sextius ; in which translation he inserted 
many things from the Greek authors above mentioned, 
and also omitted 8 books of Mago's work. Diophanes 
in Bithynia contracted these 20 books into 6, and sent 
them to King Deiotarus.' Columella {de re rustica^ i. 
I, 10, and 13), corroborates these statements, and says 
Mago is honoured as the father of agriculture. 

What more do we know of this once famous work? 
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The opening words are preserved by Columella (l. i, i8): 
* Whosoever desires to buy a country estate, let him sell 
his town-house, lest he think more of this latter than of 
his country-seat. If a man is more attached to city life, 
what does he want with a country estate ?' In addition 
to this quotation. Columella refers to Mago four times for 
details of vine-culture ; for a description of the good points 
in a draught-ox ; on castration ; on the breeding of mules ; 
twice on bees ; twice on the preservation of fruit. More- 
over, in the 'linnaTpiKa [Med. Vet. II., p. 95), he is cited 
on the curing of pneumonia in a horse. Pliny also quotes 
him four times on the growing of trees (nuts, poplars, 
olives) ; twice on the planting and sowing of various kinds 
of grain and vetch. Mago shows in one of these, not only 
that he had studied the various grasses for meadow, but 
that he knew the Greek names for them. Varro also 
quotes him on mules, and on the curing of cattle ; he 
adds to our information that Mago, and after him Diony- 
sius, had treated here and there of the keeping fowl, &c., 
in a farm-yard. Thus Seius in Sicily seems to have read 
these, and so to have made more out of a farm -yard than 
others out of a whole estate (m. 2, 13). These passages, 
and one or two which I shall cite presently, are collected 
in the Appendix to the second volume of Heeren's Ideetiy 
&c. (I quoted from the 4th ed., Gottingen, 1825, p. 527, sq.) ; 
and as the work is not always at hand to scholars, I shall 
here write down the references, viz. : Varro, de re rust., i. i, 
§§ 10, 27 ; n. 5, § 18 ; ni. 2, § 13. Columella, de re rust., i. i, 
§§io, 13, 18; HI. 12, §5; 15, §§4, 5; IV. 10; V. 5,§4; VI. I, 
§§2,3; 2b,%\,sq.\ 37, §3; IX. 14, §6; 15, §3; XII. 4, §2; 
39, §§ I, 2 ; 44, §§ 5, 6 ; de arbor., 17, i. Palladius, de re rust., 
Fehr. x. 3 ; Mai. vn. i . The 'IirTrmr/oiKa, ll. p. 95. Pliny, Hist. 
Nat., XVII. II, 16, 19, 30; XVIII. 5, 7, 23; XXI. 68, 69. 
There are thirty-one passages in the list, but several of 
them are duplicates in sense. 
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From these scanty remains it appears that Mago's 
work comprised directions, not only upon agriculture in 
the stricter sense, but on breeding and caring of cattle, 
culture of fruit, of bees, in fact of all produce of the 
farm-yard and garden, as well as of the fields. The 
only kind of fkrming which is not represented in his frag- 
ments is that large culture of wheat which was carried 
on by droves of slaves ; and yet this is precisely what 
Mommsen attributes to him. The description of the splen- 
did wealth of the neighbourhood of Carthage, when Aga- 
thocles invaded it (Diodorus XX. p. 411), as well as the 
parallel indications of Polybius (i. 29), during the inva- 
sion of Regulus, do not point to enormous wheat farms, 
but to rich villas, surrounded by groves of trees, and 
much cattle on pastures. Nevertheless, the booty in slaves 
taken by Regulus amounted to 20,000. There is reason to 
think that the Libyan subjects of Carthage paid their taxes 
in w^heat ; but that does not imply capitalist farming on 
their part. 

The inference, therefore, to be drawn from the facts 
is this: If the Carthaginians were, indeed, the models 
of the Romans in this matter, it was in Sicily that 
wheat farming on a large scale was first applied by 
them, and, if so, it is not likely to have been taught 
in the work of Mago ; for everything points to this 
work being current earlier than any large occupation of 
Sicily by the Carthaginians. Heeren seems quite right 
in saying that the Mago to whom it was attributed 
was the first and greatest of the name, who founded the 
might of Carthage (says Justin), by his military and poli- 
tical reforms, and whose house inherited his power and 
ruled the State for 150 years. But if this be indeed the 
alleged author who lived earlier than 500 B.C., I suspect 
that the attribution of the work to him is but another 
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instance of the attributing a great and popular work to an 
old and popular name. This Mago, a statesman and a 
general, was supposed to have made Carthage externally- 
great by wars and diplomacy. What was more natural 
than also to ascribe to him reforms in agriculture, which 
were, no doubt, carried out by State interference and State 
education, and to say that the great man spent his leisure 
in work as important as his official acts ? Mago and 
Hamilcar thought it not beneath their dignity, says Colu- 
mella, when they had leisure from wars, to bring this tri- 
bute to peaceful human life (xii. 4, § 2). Which Hamilcar 
is meant, and what he had contributed to this subject, we 
cannot tell. But if this statement implies a belief that 
the greatest Punic generals were the men who knew most 
about farming, it seems to me a sort of mythical tradi- 
tion that made Mago the author. And, if so, it is likely 
enough that the 28 books were not all in the original 
work, but that it was gradually enlarged in the days of 
Hamilcar (either the son of Mago I. or the Barcide) and 
others, so that it came to represent the accumulated wis- 
dom of centuries. The omis5ion of 8 books in the Greek 
translation points to the whole not being an artistic unity 
(like Virgil's Georgics)^ but rather a series of observations 
and advices. All this is mere conjecture. We have no 
facts to give us any certain conclusion. 

Let us now come to the date and character of the 
translations. It seems certain, from the statement of Pliny 
above quoted, that the Latin translation was the first, and 
that it was made shortly after the destruction of Carthage 
— about 140 B.C. I connect it with those public complaints 
about the decay of agriculture in Italy, which are always 
introduced by the historians in connection with the agita- 
tion of Tib. Gracchus. It may have been one of many 
small measures by which men at Rome tried either to 
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obstruct, or to help the great agrarian reform which was 
so needful. The last edition, abridged into 6 books, by 
Diophanes of Bithynia, may have been made about 
60 B. C, when Deiotarus had been established in Galatia 
by Pompey.* 

It remains to determine the date and object of the Greek 
translation of Cassius Dionysius, which the Roman Senate 
would certainly have used for their Latin edition, had it 
existed when the Senate ordered the publication of the 
book. If we could determine a praetor Sextius, especially 
a praetor of the province of Africa, between these limits 
(140 and 60 B.C.), the composition of this important and 
very independent version would be so far determined. 

I propose to solve this problem by a combination 
resting on conjecture, but which, I hope, may yet be 
verified by sufficient evidence. There was a C. Sextius 
Calvinus, consul in 124 B.C., that is to say, at the rise of 
C. Gracchus in importance, and, probably enough, a par- 
tizan of his views. This Sextius was afterwards concerned 
in founding a colony at Aquae Sextiae, which consequently 
took his name (122 B.C.). He came of an old plebeian 
family, as a Sextius had been the first plebeian made 
consul (Plut., CamilL 42). I have not yet found evidence 
that before the consulship of C. Sextius he had been 
praetor in Africa ; but this is highly probable, as Plutarch 
elsewhere refers to a Sextius Sylla as a Carthaginian 
author in Antiquities, which seems a formation like that 
of Cassius Dionysius, the translator now before us — both 
arising from their being clients of great Romans who had 
resided in the province of Africa. It is therefore no great 
strain upon the facts to conjecture that this C. Sextius 

* Cicero {pro rege Deiot,^ § 27) speaks et pecuarius, which sounds as if he were 
of this king, who was a personal friend the person in question. 
of his, as being diligentissimus agricola 

VOL. VII. D 
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was interested in the colonizing schemes of C. Grac- 
chus, embracing not only Carthage and Narbo, which 
Sextius may have visited during his command in Gaul, 
but also the ancient sites in Magna Graecia (Scylacium, 
Tarentum), which had always been the home of Greek- 
speaking people. But this is of less importance than the 
fact that the colonies of Gracchus were not to be narrow 
Roman settlements on old-fashioned principles, but mer- 
cantile and cosmopolitan, introducing the best methods of 
production and exchange. There can be no doubt that for 
such communities, planted in outlying Roman dependen- 
cies, Greek must be the lingua franca in which all their 
business would be transacted ; nay, the only common lan- 
guage understood by Massiliots, Phoenicians, and Italiots, 
surrounding the new colonies. The rich plains of Magna 
Gra^cia were now deserted and barren ; the soil of Provence 
very probably had not yet been scientifically farmed ; the 
ruin of Carthage had also marred the industry which 
turned its suburbs into gardens as rich as those we now 
wonder at around Palermo. 

I take the translation then to have been made in con- 
nexion with these new settlements of C. Gracchus. Plutarch 
tells u;s (C. Gracchus) that the most cultivated (^a/oilo-rf/ooc) 
class of citizens was induced to settle at Tarentum and 
Scylacium, by which, probably, he means people who 
already knew Greek. Accordingly, the client of the Cassia- 
gens at Utica was induced to give a modern Greek ver- 
sion, with practical omissions and additions, dedicated to 
the praBtor Sextius, who was known as a supporter of 
the new policy. 

The whole of this argument may seem endangered by the 
fact that some of the MSS. read, not Sextius, but Sextilius, 
(adopted by Keil) ; in which case the praetor might be the 
governor of Africa named by Plutarch at the moment of 
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Marius's exile (loi B.C.?). But here, too, there is the 
same doubt about the name ; Appian gives Sextius for the 
name of this officer, and his authority is probably better 
than Plutarch's under these circumstances ; and seeing that 
there are no discoverable reasons for the appearance* of a 
Greek version of Mago during the civil wars which wrecked 
the Roman world, I hold to the reading Sextius in Varro, 
and suggest that the translation in question was in concert 
with the plans of C. Gracchus. 

J. P. MAHAFFY. 
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CICERONIANA. 

Att. v. I. I. 
Ego vero et tuum in discessu vidi animum, et meo sum ipse testis. 

BUT Cicero almost always has a gen. after testis^ the 
other constructions used by him being de with abl., 
tn with abl., and in with accus. The Codex Ravennas (R) 
gives in eo. Perhaps the true reading is mei in eo. The 
confusion between m and in is very common. 

Att. v. I. 2. 
De Oppio, factum est ut volui, et maxime, quod dccc aperuisti. 

The verb aperire is explained in this passage to mean 
* to declare one's willingness to pay.' But this sense is not 
found elsewhere ; and it is very hard to see how the word 
could possibly have such a meaning. The same is said to 
be the meaning of exposuisHy Att. v. 4. 3, *you said the 
money was at his disposal.' But there the MSS give bene 
curasti qtcod de DCCC exposuisti^ and the meaning is ob- 
viously, * thank you for your kindness in explaining the 
transaction,' a most natural meaning of the verb exponere. 
Should we not, in the former passage, also insert de before 
DCCC, and translate, *you explained about that sum of 
money ' ? Aperire de^ in that sense, is not uncommon : cp.^ 
for instance, Auct. ad Herenn. ii. 50, side dementia humani- 
tate misericordia nostra . . . aperiemus. 
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Att. v. 4. 4. 
Tu vero aufer ducentos. 

What word is understood after ducentos ? The natural 
word would be chartas ; but editors have looked for a word 
to agree with ducentos : hence sesteriioSy or scapos, have 
been suggested, or ducentos has been changed to ducentas. 
But, preserving ducentos^ we might regard it as agreeing 
with chartas^ in accordance with its archaic gender. The 
Greek form of the word was x^P^'^JC, -ov, masc. ; and 
Nonius, 196, 17, writes: ^ chartam generis feminini, mascu- 
lini Lucilius Lib. xxvii.,' where L. Miiller gives Socratici 
charti; but, probably, Socratici chartas is the true reading. 

Att. v. II. 7. 

Nam illam fvofuxvopta met excusationem ne acceperis. 

The context seems to show that what Cicero meant to 
convey was, that he did not expect his friend to accept 
from him the plea of business as a valid excuse for not 
writing, though he thinks sickness might fairly be alleged 
in extenuation of irregularity as a correspondent. Perhaps 
Cicero wrote 

Nam illam vo/iuxiav dpytas a me excusationem ne acceperis. 

* I won't ask you to accept from me the plea of business — 
Idleness's conventional excuse.' 

Of course, he would not have used those two Greek words 
unless they occurred together in some verse well known to 
him. Such a verse might have been 

TTpay/iUxra vo/taiav d/>ytas irpo^acrtv Xcyo), 
* Business I call the idler's hackneyed plea.' 
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Att. v. 20. I. 

Inde oppidis iis fque erantf mirabiliter accepti Laodiceam 
venimus. 

Such is the reading of M. Bosius reads qua teram^ 
Klotz quae intererant^ Wesenberg quae erant in itinere^ 
Kayser/^r qu^ae erat iter. But what, then, is the source of 
the corruption ? I think iis is also corrupt, and the words 
^iis que erantf conceal the name of a town ; perhaps we 
should read oppidis usque Hieram, or usque Hierapolim. 

Att. v. 21. 5. 

Is, ceteroqui abstinens est, sed lulia lege ftransitansf semel 
tamen in diem, non, ut alii solebant, in omnibus vicis accepit. 

I give the passage as emended by various editors in its 
other parts, preserving only the corruption, with which 
I do not think the editors have dealt successfully. I 
believe that under transitam lurks in transitu^ which was 
an interlinear explanation of the Greek words, iv vapoSt^^ 

* in the progress through my province,' or * in my public 
entry on my official duties,' which words Cicero has used 
just before (Att. v. 20. 6). lulia lege transita could not mean 

* in violation of the Julian law ;' and, if it could, it would be 
out of place here, for it is clear, from the whole tenor of 
the passage, that the supplies accepted by TuUius were 
allowances which were permitted under the Julian law, 
but which Cicero did not wish his staff to accept. Nor 
gould transitans mean * in my progress.' The meaning is — 

Tullius is, on the whole, well-behaved ; but, during my progress, 
under the provisions of the Julian law — only once, however, for 
the day's needs, not, as others used, at every hamlet — he did take 
presents. 

Cicero often uses accipere absolutely in the letters. 
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ATT. v. 21. 12. 

Mihi impudens magis quam stultus videbatur. Nam aut bono 
nomine centesimis contentus erat aut non bono quaternas cen- 
tesimas sperabat. 

This is usually explained by giving honum nomen the 
meaning of * a good debt' in modern parlance ; that is, * a 
debt which the debtor is likely to discharge in full.' The 
meaning of non honum nomen is, of course, correlative. 
But this meaning does not suit the passage as it stands. 
It would be absurd that Cicero should write : * either he 
was satisfied with a certainty of twelve per cent., or he had 
a chance of payment with forty-eight per cent.' If Scaptius 
had been satisfied with the certainty of payment at twelve 
per cent., the whole transaction would at once have been 
concluded. The Salaminians were most anxious to pay on 
those terms. But Scaptius would not accept payment, 
and begged Cicero to let the matter stand over. This, 
then, cannot be the meaning of bonum nomen here. Mr. 
.Watson understands bonum nomen to mean a debt recog- 
nised by law. Then bono nomine would mean * if he claimed 
a legal rate of interest, twelve per cent. ;' and non bonOy * if 
he demanded, illegally, forty-eight.' This is beset by the 
same difficulty : he was not satisfied with payment, however 
prompt, at twelve per cent. 

I can extract no meaning from the passage as it 
stands, unless bono nomine can mean *his claim being 
allowed to be good (acquiesced in) by the Salaminians.' 
Then all is clear. Scaptius claimed 200 talents as the 
amount of the principal lent. The Salaminians declared 
they had only borrowed 106. Scaptius was content with 
twelve per cent, if they allowed his claim [bono nomine) ; 
but he preferred, if they disputed his claim (non bono 
nomine)^ to let the matter stand over, and to take his chance 
under Cicero's successor, who might decide against the 
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Salaminians, however just their cause, or allow him to 
exact forty-eight per cent., in case his claim of 200 talents, 
as the sum lent, should be disallowed. 

If this interpretation seems to strain the meaning of 
the phrase, I can only suggest to read contentus esse 
poterat. The sentence will then mean : * I thought he 
showed more impudence than* folly [because he proposed 
a bargain in which it was all take and no give\^ for he could 
either content himself with the certainty of repayment at a 
legal rate of interest, or indulge the hope of an illegal 
forty-eight per cent, under a less scrupulous — in fact, an 
average — Roman governor. 

Att. vi. I. 7. 

Consistere usura debuit [quae erat in edicto meo]. 

Editors have not observed that the words which I have 
enclosed within brackets are not genuine, but proceed from 
some copyist who did not understand consistere. That 
word means *to cease to run' (Digest, xxii. i, 7). The 
interest would have ceased to run at once if the Sala- 
minians had been permitted to deposit the money due in a 
temple. The rate of interest fixed in the edict is irrelevant. 
If the bracketed words were retained, we should interpret 
consistere differently, * the rate of interest fixed in my edict 
ought to have been maintained;' that is, the interest 
should have been simple, now the Salaminians were ready 
to pay compound interest. 

Ibid. 

Ad me autem etiam cum rogat aliquid, contumaciter, arrogan- 
ter, aKotvovoiyTa)? solet scribere. 

The reading of the MSS, afcoivoi/oiircoC) is with one con- 
sent changed to aKoevoiviirbrc* But aicocvovo^rciic is a much 
more appropriate word here. The adjective means com- 
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muni sensu carens (Mayor on Juv.,vii. 218), and is put into 
the mouth of Cicero himself by Aulus Gellius (xii. 12), who 
tells a characteristic anecdote about the orator. Here Cicero 
says that Brutus writes to him in an insolent, overbearing 
strain, which shows a lack of that tact and knowledge of the 
world on which Cicero especially prided himself. If aicoi- 
vwv^wc meant (as it ought to mean) * unsocially,' it would 
not be a strong enough word here. If it could mean 
* uncivilly ' (which is doubtful), it would still involve either 
an anticlimax, or, at best, a mere repetition of the foregoing 
adverbs ; and a Greek expression ought to convey a very 
pointed meaning. 

Att. vi. I. 26. 

Inventae sunt quinque imagunculae matronarum in quibus una 
sororis amici tui, hominis bruti qui hoc utatur, et uxoris illius lepidi 
qui haec tarn neglegenter ferat. 

In this well-known passage, where the play on words 
hides so prettily in the subjunctive mood, Wesenberg saw 
that uxoriSy or some such word, must be supplied. A more 
likely word to have fallen out would be the Greek word 
aAoxov. It is true that, in the fourth and fifth letters of this 
book, the Greek terms for * wife ' are Sd/xa/9 and ^vvdopoq ; 
but in the latter passage, while C and M give ts\)va6(^o\)y 
other MSS give oXoxov. 

Att. vii. 3. 12. 

Scis enim quos aperuerimus, qui omnes, praeter eum de quo 
per te egimus, rem me facere rerentur. Ipsis enim expensum nemo 
ferret. 

So I would emend the aperiertmus and reum facere 
rentur of M. Se apertre and aperiri are commonly used, 
especially in the Latin, of familiar intercourse in the sense 
of *to disclose one's real character:' e, g. Ter. Andr. iv. 
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I. 8. And if a man who shows himself in his true colours 
can be said se aperire^ cannot one who so reveals or show^s 
up another describe his act by the same verb ? Cicero 
writes : * you know what we have discovered to be the true 
character of the other suitors— adventurers, capable of 
taking it for granted {qui—rerentur) that I was amassing a 
fortune in my province [and so seeking the hand of 
Tullia, because they wanted to borrow money, and] be- 
cause no one would lend them anything on their own 
security/ They wished to acquire credit by their connexion 
with Cicero. 

Or, omitting me^ the words qui . . . rerentur might mean 
nothing more than * a set of felloAjs capable of looking on 
marriage with Tullia as a pecuniary speculation,' because 
they hoped to obtain credit through their connexion with 
Cicero. 

For the run of the sentence, cp. qtios ego equites Romanes^ 
quos senator es vidt qui . . . vituperarent ! — Att. vii. 5. 4. 

Klotz's qui . . . reum mefacere viderentur could, it seems 
to me, only mean * men capable of seeming to be bringing 
me into the courts,' not * men likely by their ^extravagance 
to involve me in processes, for the recovery of debts due by 
them.' 

The reading of Mommsen, accepted by Boot, Baiter, 
and others— r^^/;^ me facerent^-is very far from the MSS, 
and does not seem to be the kind of expression which 
Cicero would have used. 

Att. vii. 7. i. 
Illud tputatof non adscribis, et Hhi graiias egit. 

The word putato must be corrupt. I think it probable 
that the words corrupted into putato "wereputa te me. The 
me would have easily fallen out before non. 

Cicero complains of the absence in the letter of Atticus 
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of the words : * and he (Dionysius) expresses his gratitude 
to you/ It is easy for us to write : * one thing you do not 
add, ^^and he expresses his gratitude to you,^^ ' By the use 
of single and double inverted commas we can indicate who 
is the person addressed ; and we can make the sense still 
clearer by the use of italics, if necessary. But Cicero, we 
must remember, had no such typographical expedients. 
Therefore, when he wrote down the words et tibi gratias 
egity he found it requisite to remind Atticus that the libi 
referred, not to Atticus whom he was addressing, but to 
himself. This he might well express by the words, puta te 
mCy * by the word tibiy in et tibi gratias egit^ you are to under- 
stand that I am referred to.' Let us remember how hard 
it would be to understand, without typographical help, 
such a verse (if met for the first time) as — 

* Making / dare not wait upon / would. ^ 

R. Y. TYRRELL. 
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ON 8^ AFTER RELATIVES IN PLATO. 

^ (^\^ ^v olo^ Sii, &c., in Plato seem to have a distinctly 
^^ marked significance which has not been seized by 
translators or lexicographers. Liddell and Scott and Kiihner 
have been misled by the false etymology from ^Sij, and try 
to explain the uses of Sri by the notion of time. Rost, in 
his excellent and very full discussion, is sometimes led 
astray by his false etymology from S^Xoc; so that although 
his account of the force of the particle is sound, his 
suggested equivalents are not always so. Moreover, it is 
not correct to mix up Homer's use and that of Plato, for 
example. In Plato, 8g Sri almost always means * which is 
what,* or the like. 

For example : Phaedo^ 80 C, to pXv oparov avrov to aHjfia 
KoX iv bparij^ KdfiBvov 8 Sri vtKpov KaXovfitv = ^ which is what 
we call vcK/ooi;.' 

81 D. Trepl TO, fivrifiara . . . KvXtvSovfiivri Wipl a Sri koI wtpOri 
arra y^jv\C}v GKiouSri i^avraapara = * which are the very places.' 
The rendering, * as they tell us ' (Jowett), does not give 
any emphasis to the relative, which is precisely what Sri 
does. 

82 A. oi rriv Sriporiicriv Kai TroXiriKriv aperfiv irriTeTriSevKOTeg 
fjv Sri KaXovai Gwi^po(rbvr]v = * which is the virtue they call.' 

85 A. No bird sings when hungry or cold, or otherwise 
suffering, ovSl avrfi fi rs ariSti)v koI xtXiSwv koI 6 ctto)// a Sfi 
(^aai Sia Xvwriv Oprivovvra ^SeiV aAX' ovSl ravra fioi (f^alverai 
XvTTovptva 4^Biv = * which are the birds that are said,' &c. 

Such renderings as * as you know,' and the like, miss 
the emphasis given to the relative. 
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Rep. 554 A. 0T}(rat;po7roioc avfip' ov^ S17 koI iwaivu to TrXrjOoQ. 
Rep. 328 E. ivrav^a r^c i}X«c£ac 8 8^ €7rl yripaog ovSc^ f^aaiv 
Hvai oi iroirirai 

Rep. 467 B. fcivSvvoc S^ ov (TfjLiKpbg a^aXciacv ola S77 Ip 

Symp. 2IOE. KaroxpeTai tl OavfAafrrov Tfjv i^vaiv Kokovy rovro 
iKiivov oi SiJ £V£fca Koi oi tfiTrpoaOtv wavreg irovoi i^aav = * the 
very thing for the sake of which.' 

Rep. 408 C. The poets <(>a<Tiv 'AaicXijirioi; vnb ypvaov Trtta- 
0r;vai irXovaiov avSpa OavaatfjLOv ^S?} ovra laaatrOaL^ SOav S17 ical 
KBpavvwOrivai avrov' = * and that for this very reason/ 

Rep. 406 A. a S17 Sofcc? tpXeyfiQTwSri alvai. See the con- 
text. Compare also Rep. 413 e, 420 a ; Sympos. 193 C; 
Legg. 644 E, 778 A, 780 E ; Menex. 243 B. 

A good instance of oloc SiJ, where any such sense as * as 
is known * is excluded, is Apol. 30 E, vtto fivioirog rtvoc, 
olov Sfi fioi SoKC? 6 0eoc ijuc r^ 7roAe£ irpoareOtiKivai (' I am that 
gadfly/ Jowett). Compare 31 B, Sn fioi Ohov tl koL Saifioviov 
ylyverai 8 Sfj koi iv rp y/oa^y liriiccii/uc^SoJv McAi}roc iypoipUTO 
= * which is just what ' (* and is the divinity which,' &c., 
Jowett). 

The usage is not limited to Plato, and the following 
is an instance from Herodotus, in which the rendering 

* bekanntlich,' suggested by Rost, is quite unsuitable. 
Having related the device which Thrasybulus adopted, 
in the hope that it would lead the herald to make a certain 
report to Alyattes, he says, ra Sfj koI iyivero (i. 22). Here 
the context shows that it cannot mean ^ as is known,' for 
he proceeds to establish the truth of the remark. It is 

* which is just what happened.' 

T. K. ABBOTT. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE FRAGMENTS OF THE 
LATIN SCENIC POETS. 

RIBBECK'S edition of these Fragments is a book too 
well known and valued to need commendation from 
anyone. The following remarks are founded on his second 
editions of 1871 and 1873. Some of the emendations 
proposed have probably, without my knowledge, been anti- 
cipated during the interval which has since elapsed.* 

I. Naevius. vs. 7 (vol. i., p. 7). 

. . . amnis nfveo fonte Idvere me meminf manum. 

The MSS. of Nonius, whence the verse is derived, give 
animi tubeo. One might suggest — 

dmnis tuge f6nte lavere m6 meam memini taanum. 

2. Naevius, vs. 18 (i., p. 9). 
N6 mihi gerere m6rem videar Hngua, varum Hngula. 

The MSS. of Gellius, with pne exception, which gives 
mortem^ have morem. It is difficult to see what morem 
gerere can mean in this context ; and the true read- 
ing may be Martem gerere, Ltngula means * a broad- 
sword.' 



^ Lucian Muller, in his edition of emendations which I was about to 
Nonius, of which the second part is publish. These I have omitted, 
just out, has, I find, anticipated several 
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3. NAEVIUS, vs. 22 (i., p. 9). 

Lfberi [sunt] : qudque incedunt 6mnis arvas 6pterunt. 

The MSS. of Nonius have neither libert nor sunt. They 
cite the words quaque — opterunt from Naevius, * Lycurgo, 
lib. ii.' The curious corruption lib. it. is supposed to have 
come from Liber i. I rather suppose it to have come from 
«, which was mistaken for a numeral, and expanded into 
lib. ii. The line may have been an iambic trimeter, thus — 

li, qudque incedunt, 6mnis arvas 6pterunt. 

Lib. means nothing. It is merely an expansion of ii 
into Lib. ii. There is later on a precisely similar case, 
where the letter x has been expanded by the copyist into 
Lib. x.y where editors and critics have gone hopelessly 
astray by supposing there, as here, that Lib. was to be 
taken as a corruption of liberi or some such word. It is — 

4. ACCIUS, vs. 327 (i., p. 178). 

Eos mortalis foenis lib. x. miseror saepe studitos volo. 

This apparently unmeaning jumble is given in the MSS. 
of Nonius, p. 500, among examples of * accusativus pro 
genetivo.' Ribbeck, misled by Lib., has tortured the words 
into this shape — 

Deoriim mortalis \_6sse] Foenix, Ifberos 

Reminfscor saepe et [m^minisse] idem istud v6s volo. 

And Buecheler, who thinks alibi is contained in Lib., is 
.not a whit better. Now mark how plain a tale will set 
the whole matter right. Recognizing the fact that Lib. 
X. is simply a development oi x at the end of Foenix (or 
Phoenix)yVfe gain, with perfect facility, one of the simplest 
trochaics ever written, with the most trivial alteration-;- 

E6s mortalis, Fornix, miseror sa^pe, et adiut6s volo, 
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giving a sufficient illustration of Nonius's subject in the 
construction of mtseror with an accusative : et adiutos for 
studitos is a trivial change which gives the exact sense 
demanded ; and this very volume supplies a parallel to 
the construction ; Pacuvius, vs. 206 (p. 102) : Di me iisi 
perdunt tdmen esse adiutam ixpeiunt? 

5. Naevius, vs. 61 (i., p. 14). 

. . . trionum hie [6st] moderator r6sticus. 

Est is not in the MSS. of Isidore, who quotes the words, 
saying, ^hunc [sc. bovem) Latini irionem vacant! Varro, 
too, says that even in his time the rustics called the ox 
trioy * maxime cum terram arant.* I do not believe that 
trio was ever the name of an ox in Latin, although, no 
doubt, it was the name for three oxen yoked abreast when 
ploughing, * a team,' * a triad.' As to septentrtOy I believe 
it to be simply * the septet,' the seven stars in the Great 
Bear, formed incorrectly on the analogy of trio^ quatrw^ 
which existed alongside of ternio and quaternio. Isidore 
tells us trio and quatrio were the names for three and four 
on a die. As to the passage before us, it will not scan 
with triofium ; and I suspect that tironum was written by 
Naeviu^, which suits moderator very well. 

6. Ennius, vs. 22 (i., p. 18). 

Alter terribil6m minatur vitae cruciatum 6t metum ! 

These, words are spoken by Alcmaeon, who was driven 
mad by the Furies after slaying his mother. Ribbeck 
reads Mater for alter; rather read ultor^ *the avenger,' 

^ I see that L. MiiUer has arrived at constucts : — 
adiutos. He goes very far wrong in ... eos mortilis, Phoenix, libero 

the rest of the passage, which he thus Misercor saepe stiidio et adiut6s volo. 
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6 irpoarpoiraiocy aXaarwp, probably Apollo, who threatens the 
unhappy man with all manner of torment. 



7. Ennius, vs. 10 1 (i., p. 28), 
C6rpus contemplcitur, unde c6rporaret viilnere, 

Nonius, p. 20 : * corporate est interficere et quasi corpus 
sine anima relinquere ;' and he quotes this passage, and 
from Accius the words, Corporare abs tergo es ausus^ * to kill 
from behind' (Ace, vs. 605, i., p. 214). I am more than 
half inclined to read cor foraret in the one case, and cor^ 
forare in the other. 

8. Ennius, vs. 139 (i., p. 33). 

Hect6r vi summa armdtos educft foras 
Castrfsque castra iam iiltro conferre 6ccupat. 

So Ribbeck. The MSS. of Nonius give ultro iam ferre. 
Castra is here a mistake for contra. 

Castrfsque contra vim iam ultro inferre 6ccupat. 

9. EnNius, vs. 158 (i., p. 36). 

per v6s et vostrorum [ducum] 
Imperium et fid^m, Myrmidonum vfgiles, commis^rescite. 

Ducum is not in the MSS. of Nonius, p. 472, but is added 
by L. Mueller. The true reading is probably omnium. 
Vostrorum is the genitive of the personal, not the possessive 
pronoun. Cf. Amph. Prol. 4 : Et ut res rationesque vos^ 
trorum omnium Bene expedire voltis^ where vostrorum is 
used, as here, in an adjuration, and occupies the same place 
in the verse. 

VOL. VII. E 
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to. Ennius, vs. 255 (i., p. 52). 
Pecudi dare viva marilo. 

It is difficult to see what dare viva can mean. It is 
easy to see what would be the meaning of dare verba: *to 
deceive a sheep of a husband'; and it is quite possible 
that uha^ uua passed into uiua. 

11. Ennius, vs. 375 (i., p. 70). 

Cfir quod in me est 6xsecrabor h6c quod lucet qufcquid est ? . 

Why, indeed ? Rather an absurd question. Nobody 
asked him to curse all creation, sun, moon, and sky, with 
all his might. The MSS. of Cicero, de Nat. Deor. 25, 65, 
give both cur and cut. Nothing is to be got out of cui^ but 
I think cur represents cor. * With all my heart, with all 
the brain that is in me, will I curse the light of day ' ! So 
speaks some Thyestes, or Alcmaeon, or Oedipus, whose 
burden is greater than he can bear. 

12. Atilius, vs. 4 (ii., p. 33). 
Cape, ca6de, lide, c6me, conde. 

Read dide for lide^ not Lyde: cf. Caec, vs. 239 (ii., p. 74), 
dide ac dissice. 

13. PaCUVIUS, vs. 6, sqq. (i., p. 77). 

Ita sa6ptuosa dfctione abs it datur 
Quod c6niectura sdpiens aegre c6ntuit. 

So Ribbeck. The MSS. of Nonius, p. 170, give 
dictio and contultt. I would keep dictioy but give dtcitur 
for datur ; and conicit may be read for contultt : ' can 
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divine.' The double assonance oi dictio dicitur: coniectura 
contctty was intentional : one was meant to answer the 
other. 

14. Pacuvius, vs. 73 (i., p. S$). 
C6ncertare ac dissentire pdrtem da cursum a^quiter. 

So the MSS. of Nonius, p. 512. Ribbeck changes three 
words, and puts in one new one, and makes a line which 
it is to be hoped he understands — 

C6ncentare ac dfssentire pdrti ac da rursum a^quiter. 

I will only change parte to parce — 

C6ncertare ac dfssentire pdrce : da cursum a^quiter. 

Someone is advised how to behave in an interview with 
someone else in a passion, and the very natural advice is 
given: * avoid arguing with him and contradicting him: 
let his anger have free course to vent itself.' 

15. Pacuvius, vs. 208, sq. (i., p. 102). 

Fac, tit coepisti hanc 6peram mihi des p^rpetem : ^ 
Oculis traxerim. 

These words are rightly supposed to be the words of 
Hecuba, asking for vengeance on Polymestor. Ribbeck 
writes : Oculds transaxtm. I should prefer keeping traxerim 
and oculis both — 

Oculis elisis trdxerim . . . 
• Let me gouge out his eyes, and tear . . .' 

E2 
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16. Pacuvius, vs. 226 (i., p. 105). 

Si r6sto, porgit fit earn : si ire c6nor prohibet ba^tere. 

So Ribbeck, with Mercer. Nonius gives pergitur for 
for git ut; and this clearly points to percit ut: *if I stay 
still, he (she or it) keeps spurring me on to move.' 

17. Pacuvius, vs. 205 (i., p. 113). 

Regum imperator, aeternum morum sator. 

So, with one exception, the MSS. of Nonius, p. 495, who 
quotes the words to exemplify * accusativus numeri singu- 
lari positus pro genetivo plurali.' Aeternum is a sufficient 
example. It is miraculous that the line has escaped 
emendation. Read — 

Regum fmperator, aeternum animorfim sator. 

* Creator of immortal souls' is the simple sense; and the 
correction is founded on the firmest critical basis. [Aeter- 
num sator ^ Ribbeck ; aeterney humanum sator ^ L. Mueller.) 

18. Pacuvius, vs. 321 (i., p. 117). 

Profusus gemitu murmuro occistians rua. 

So the MSS. of Paulus and Festus between them. The 
words are from the * Teucer ' of Pacuvius ; Telamon's grief 
on hearing of the death of Ajax is evidently here described. 
Occisti — i. e. occidisti — has been got out of occistians by 
Ribbeck, who ends the line with antruaty but does not tell 
us by what authority he makes antruat mean * says.' It is 
possible that Pacuvius entertained the same false notions 
of tmesis as his uncle and contemporary, Ennius, and his 
junior, Lucilius. I suppose him to have written — 

Proffisus gemitu, miirmur 'occisti'-ans ruit — 
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i.e. murmurans ^occisti^ ruit : ^murmuring "you have 
killed me," he fainted away/ This tmesis is not one 
whit more violent than cere comminutt-brum of Ennius, or 
* Villa Lucani mox potieris-aca^ or something resembling 
it of Lucilius. I only change it into a^ and leave out o 
before o. 



19. Pacuvius, vs. m,sq, (i., p. 119). 

Rdpide retro citr6que percito a^stu pr^ecipit^m ratem 
R^ciprocare, unda^que (e)gremiis siibiectare adflfgere.. 

The MSS. of Festus and Paulus give unde eque gremiis 
stiiiectare [subledare^ Paulus) adfigere [ac figere^ Paulus). 
Hermann, followed by Ribbeck, inserts e before gremiis. 
It is difficult to see what e means. Undae gremiis might 
possibly be understood to mean the bosom of the wave, 
were there not three objections to it : jfirst, that gre^ 
tniis and undae should be in the same number; second, 
that the plural gremia is rarely used ; third, that the 
metaphor gremium, undae is a false metaphor, and at any 
rate is a modern metaphor, quite unlike anything in Latin. 
e gremiis is a simple fracture of aegre remis. Subiedare 
may be changed either to mbiedari or subvedari : in the 
latter case, adfligere must be altered to adfligier. Taking 
the former view, I write the lines thus : — 

Rdpide retro citr6que percito a6stu praecipit^m ratem 
R^ciprocare undae, aigre remis s6biectari, adflfgere. 

The subject to reciprocare is undae^ not ventiy as Ribbeck 
says. Winds do not move vessels backwards and for- 
wards : breakers do. These breakers were with difficulty 
kept under by the oars, and kept dashing the vessel against 
the shore. 
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20. Accius, vs. 22 (i., p. 136). 

. . . Heu! 
Cuidtis stirpem ffinditus fligf studet. 

This passage is from the Aegisthus of Accius. I cannot 
see what cuiatis means here. If it is allowable to suppose 
that Accius would have used tis for tui^ we may gain a 
complete trimeter by writing 

Heu ! quia tis stirpem funditus fligi studet. 

* Alas ! it is because he wishes thy progeny to be extir- 
pated.' Quia tis is read in Miles^ 4. 2. 42. 

21. Accius, vs. 49 (i., p. 142). 

Locr6rum late vfridia et frugum iibera. 

The MSS. of Nonius give locronum for Locroruniy which 
is Ribbeck's own. But the plot of the Erigona, whence 
the citation is made, lay in Lacedaemon, so Locrorum 
cannot be right. I propose to write 

Loca r6rum larte vfridia, et frugum iibera : 

* Places green with the nurture of dew and teeming with 
corn.' Cf. Cicero, de Cons. Suo, [_Div, i. 12], * Uberibus 
gravidis vitali rore rigabat;' The metaphor by which 
Accius calls *dew' *milk' is no stronger than the meta- 
phor by which Cicero calls * milk ' * dew.' The first clause 
of the verse is now brought into harmony with the second. 
Virgil's ubere glebae resembles ubera frugum. 

22. Accius, vs. 64 (i., p. 144). 

Qui ducat c6m te socerum vfderit 
G^neribus tantam 6sse inpietatera ? . . . 

* Generibus pro generis^* Nonius, p. 487, quoting this 
passage. It would take at least one more passage to 
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establish this dictum of Nonius, when the emendation of 
this one is so easy : generi bis tantam esse impietatem. The 
sentiment of the verse probably was : * everyone who sees 
how well you behave as a father-in-law will think your son- 
in-law's conduct doubly bad/ The first line may have 
contained the words : ^ Nemo estquin ducat' 

23. Afranius, vs. no (ii., p. 179). 

Itaque ddeo extundo exficio : datiir mihi 
Custodiendus. 

So Ribbeck, making a strange exficio^ i. e. exfaecioj 
comparing Gloss. Cyr., ^efficto JfcjSijSaJa;.' The MSS. of 
Nonius, p. 102, give ex officio or exficio, Miiller reads: 
efiicio mandatur mihi. The true reading appears to me to 
be 

Itaque ddeo tund^w^o 6fl5cio detiir mihi 
Cust6diendus. 

Efficio is often used without uty as Ov. Rem, Am. ^i ; 
Fast. 6. 379. For the phrase tundendo efficere^ cf. Ten Hec. 
I. 2. 48. The diiambic ending datur mihi cannot stand, 
and is abandoned by Ribbeck in his ' CoroUarium.' 

24. ACCIUS, vs. 449 (i., p. 194). 

. . . timida eliminor, 
[£] clamore sfmul ac nota v6x ad auris dccidit : 

So Ribbeck : and so the MSS. of Nonius generally, save 
that they omit E^ which Ribbeck inserts. I do not under- 
stand his line. I propose — 

Cldmor ore sfmul, ac nota v6x ad auris dccidit : 

* I am turned out of doors affrighted ; at the same moment 
I am called on in words, and a familiar voice falls on my 
ears.' Clamor is present passive. I merely insert the 
syllable or after the syllable or. 
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25. Accius, vs. 694 (i., p. 225). 
Citius Ori6n pallescit. 

So Buecheler. The MSS. of Varro give patescit and 
patefit This points to tabescit or rather tdbescet : * sooner 
shall Orion's light grow dim * ! 

26. Santra, vs. 3 (i., p. 22V), 

... ex temple 6xcita evadft pia 
Genetrfx et omnis v6cis expergft sono. 

For pia the. MSS. give quay which leads to vaga: *My 
mother leaves the temple distraught' (^otrac: cf. vagus 
animi in the Atys, and see infra), 

27. Varius, vss. 3-7 (i., p. 229). 

. . . primum huic 
Nervis septem est intenta fides 
Variique apti vocum moduli 
Ad qu6s mundi resondt canor in 
Vestfgia se sua v61ventis. 

So Ribbeck, who, however, marks a lacuna between 
moduli {modi MSS.) ' and ady to avoid the violation of 
synaphea. There will be no violation of synaphea if we 
simply read Quosad. The trajection of ^^^ with the relative 
pronoun is not at all uncommon. 

28. Incert., vss. 18, 19 (i., p. 236). 

Sdncte Apollo, qui umbilfcum c^rtum terrarum 6ptines 
Unde superstiti6sa primum sa6va evasit v6x foras . . . 

So Ribbeck, and so the MSS. of Cicero, de Div. 2. 56. 
115, with the difference — the very important difference — 
that they give feray not foraSy which is a conjecture of 
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Gruter. The words are those of the wild Cassandra. We 
should keep /era, but we should change vox to nox. Nox 
fera is the vocative case. Evasit should be &vasi^ eL 

Sdncte Apollo qui iimbilicum c6rtum terrarum 6ptines 
Unde superstit6sa primum sa6va evasi, et Nox fera ! 

* Holy Apollo, tenant of the sure' centre of earth, from 
whose presence I first went forth a fell prophetess, and 
thou, wild Night ! ' Addresses to Night are, it is needless 
to say, common in Greek tragedy. 

29. Incert., vs. 158 (i., p. 258). 
Praet6r rogitatum si pie. 

So the MSS. of Cicero, Rab, Post 11. 29: given by 
Cicero as an example of ^regum imperial along with 
animum advorte et dicto pare, Ribbeck writes, si hisces : 

* if you say a word beside what I ask ' : but Cicero has not 
yet come to the minae of kings ; he speaks of them in the 
next paragraph {et illae minae). I think we should read 
supple for si pie : * besides what I asked, supply,' a stilted 
mode of putting a question, quite grandiloquent enough for 
the context. 

30. Accius, vs. 10 (i., p. 282). 

. . . Caleti voc6 canora 
Fremiti! peragrant minitdbiliter. 

Caleti seems to be taken as a proper name. But voce 
canoray fremitu^ and minitabiliter seem to show that hounds 
are spoken of : therefore we should read catuli. The sug- 
gestion that calles preceded may well be adopted — 

Callus catuli voc6 canora 
Fremitfi peragrant minitdbiliter 
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31. Naevius, vs. 108 (ii., p. 25). 

Etidm qui res magnds manu saepe g6ssit glori6se 

Cuius fdcta viva niinc vigent, qui apud g6ntes solus pra6stat 

£um suiis pater cum palliod un6d ab amfca abduxit. 

This is the famous allusion to the great Scipio. The 
metre is Iambic septenarian, and it is incredible that saepe 
gessit can have stood where it does. It may be safely al- 
leged that a parallel to such a scansion cannot be produced. 
Saepe may possibly be a corruption ol pos [post) ; or gessit 
may have been given instead of egtt. Ago^ as well as gero^ 
is used in such phrases : cf. Incert. 29 (p. 1 19), qtiantam rem 
egerts, 

32. Naevius, vs. 121 (ii., p. 28). 
. . . Petimine piscino qui meruerat. 

It would not be interesting to dwell at lengfth on this 
fragment. It is only necessary to point out that piscino^ 
which Ribbeck marks as corrupt, should be pistrtnOy * a 
mill.' Festus tells us that petimen meant an ulcer on a 
beast's shoulder ; that it also meant that part of a hog's 
breast which is between the shoulders. He apparently 
quotes this passage to illustrate the latter sense. It seems, 
however^ as if he had put a quotation illustrating the 
former sense into the wrong place. If we read — 

Petimine, in pistrino equi qui meruerant, 

we shall have a line which meets the former sense. In the 
pistrinum a horse was sure to be galled : cf. Asin. 3. 
3. 119:— 

Post ted ad pistores dabo, ut ibi cruciere currens. 
But even if we suppose the reference to be to swine. 
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ptstrino is equally suitable (though it is difficult to recon- 
struct the whole verse), for swine were fed at mills on bran. 
CapL 4. 2. 25, sqqr. — 

Turn pistores scrophipasci qui alunt farfuribus sues 
Quorum odore praeterire nemo, pistrinum potest. 

33. Caecilius, vs. 278 (ii., p. 79). 
Namque [mihi] malum in mundost, ere. 

The MSS. of Charisius give in mundo si ire. Ere is a 
conjecture of Buecheler's. Mihi is inserted by Ribbeck. 
It seems more likely that si ire is a corruption oi Syre. A 
slave's name is likely to be mentioned in connexion with 
the mention of coming punishment. Syra is used by 
Caecilius of a female slave, vs. 221. Perhaps, 

Namque ^st malum in mund6, Syre. 

34. TURPILIUS, vs. 90 (ii., p. 96). 

Propter peccatum pausillum indignissime 
Patria protelatum esse saevitia patris. 

In the Trinummus of Plautus, 3. 2. 77, we have — 
M6a opera hinc prot6rritum te m^aque avaritia autumabunt. 

Proterrituifiy * frightened,' is quite out of place here. Is 
it not likely that protelatuniy * goaded into exile,' is the 
true reading ? The word is Terentian also. 

35. Afranius, vs. 69 (ii., p. 174). 

[Clam] n6bis dictis, qua^so, ne ille inda^diat. 

The MSS. of Nonius give novis didisj omitting clam. 
Now digitis is often corrupted into dictis; and it is, 
perhaps, allowable to suggest that the true reading is — 

Nobis die digitis qua^so, ne ille indaudiat. 
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In the well-known fragment of the Tarentilla of Naevius, 
where a coquette is described (ii., p. 20), alii suo dat digito 
titteras does not mean she actually handed a note to 
another, but that she spoke on her fingers, or made signs 
with her fingers, to another. Die might easily fall out 
before digitis^ and would help the corruption into dictis. 

36. Afranius, vs. 155 (ii., p. 284). 

Atque ddeo vole n6do petiolo fespus, 

For espus read aspici. A girl says she does not want to 
be seen with her feet bare. 

37. Afranius, vs. 159 (ii., p. 184). 

Dat r6stico nescio cui, vicin6 sue 
Perpa6peri, cui dfcat dotis paululum. 

For the latter line read — 

Perpa6peri, qui diicat : dotis paiilulum. 

38. Afranius, vs. 236 (ii., p. 1Q4). 

Ten^to : in medio n^mo est, magnified volo 
Fluctudtim ire ad ilium, accipite hoc, tege tu at sustine. 

It is not likely that Teneto is right {tene tu, MSS.). It is 
most unlikely ikidX fluctuatim could have been pronounced 
as of three syllables. Tege has no meaning. First, then, 
as to tene tu : the ictus tene tu is given up by all, save L. 
Mueller. It seems to me the situation is this : a lady dressed 
out in a train is sitting among her maidens, when she sees 
her lover through the open doon She determines, as 
there is no one in the street, to see him, to go out to meet 
him, in her grand array. We may suppose she gives up 
her spinning-wheel to one of her maidens, saying, Tene: 
ne tUy * take it : spin you.' To two other girls she says. 
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Accipite hoCy i.e., * take up my train' (hoc: sc. syrma): to 
one she says, terge iu (wipe the dust off it), * and hold it up.' 
This may be fanciful, but the changes involved are practi- 
cally nil. 

T6ne : ne tu, in medio n^mo est : magnified volo 
Et fl6ctuatim ire dd ilium : accipite hoc : tdrge tu, * 
Et siistine. 

It might also be suggested that terge tu et susttne refers 
to a mirror : this would demand further changes. . 

39. PoMPONius, vs. 114 (ii., p. 242). 
Asside, si qua ventura est aliqua strena strenue. 

Nonius, p. 17, I : * strena dicta est a strenuitate.' The 
MSS. give as above, save that they give alia for aliquay 
and strenae for strenue, I can make nothing whatever of 
either asside or strenue. If we turn our attention to strena 
we shall remember that strena meant, in the first place, a 
small sum of money that was given to bring a good omen on 
the recipient — what we should call a * luck-penny ; ' and I 
think we are justified in considering that an omen to the 
giver was intended in certain cases. Festus says: *strenam 
vocamus quae datur die religioso, ominis boni causa.' 
Hence asside^ as j follows, may well have been a cor- 
ruption of assem des. Next as to strenue : we know that 
an omen was supposed to follow sneezing. The lines of 
Propertius and Catullus are too well known to quote. 
Therefore for strenue I would substitute sternue. The line 
will run, alia being kept — 

Assem des : si qua ventura est alia strena, stemue : 

• Give a penny for good luck : if there is a chance of a 
good omen coming any other way, sneeze.' The changes 
here are impalpable. 
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40. NOVIUS, vs. 22 (ii., p. 258). 

... in molis 
N6n ludunt pild datatim, raptim morso [sa^viunt], 

Ribbeck has not been at all successful with this frag- 
ment. The MSS. (Nonius) give, in molts non ludunt raptim 
pila datatim morso. The true reading, or nearly so, may 
be— 

Raptfm non ludunt fn molis pild, datatim d6rso, 
* They do not play at catch, but at leapfrog.* 

41. Laberius, vs. 19 (ii., p. 282). 

. . . 6go mirabar qu6 modo mammde meae 
D^scendiderant. 

So Ribbeck, leaving a gap. The first line, however, 
was a complete trimeter, for ergo is to be read for ego^ as is 
shown by Asinaria^ 2. 2. 4g : — 

Ergo mirabar quod dudum scapulae gestibant mihi. 

*Ergo mirabar' was a colloquial expression, denoting 
past wonder now cleared away by having its cause dis- 
covered : * Well, I did wonder.' 

42. Laberius, vs. 131 (ii., p. 298). 
A^tumno, ubi Caurus p6pulis decidua folia pdndit. 

So Ribbeck. The MSS. give in altum non for autumno. 
[In) autumno is the certain correction of Bothe. Caput is 
given in the MSS. for Caurus^ which is Ribbeck's correc- 
tion, and worthy of acceptation, although Japyx is as near 
caput, and might have been used by an elder contemporary 
of Virgil. ¥ or populis the MSS. gives afoliis. Populis pannot 
be right, for it does not suit pandit, I propose to read 
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solibus : * spreads out the fallen leaves to the sun.' The 
line will run — 

Autiimno ubi lapyx s61ibus decfdua folia pAndit. 
Pander e ad solem^ in sole are common enough. 

43. Syrus, vs. 177 (ii., p. 324). 
Fut6ra pugnant n^c se superari sinunt. 

There might be suggested — 

Fat6i repugnant, n^c se superarf sinunt. 

44. Syrus, vs. 191 (ii., p. 326). 
Facft gratum Fortiina, quom nem6 videt. 

Ribbeck reads ratum: oratum would perhaps be prefe- 
rable. 

45. Syrus, vs. 503 (ii., p. 350). 

Qui metuit calamitatem raro accipit. 

If rarus be used it will make a sound trimeter : cf. 
Juvenal's rarus venit in cenacula miles. 

A. PALMER. 
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PLAUTINA. 

I. Plautus, Asinarta^ Prol. 15. 

Ridfcula res est : ddte benigne operdm mihi. 
Ut v6s item alias, pdriter nunc Mars Adiuvet. 

For the last line read — 

Ita v6s, ut alias, pdriter nunc Mars ddiuvet. 

I^a stating the terms on which a blessing is pronounced, 
as usual. 

2. Asinartay i. 2. 151. 

Atque eccam inlecebra 6xit tandem : opfnor, hie ante 6stium 
Meo mode loquar quae volam, quoniam intus non licitumst mihi. 

How are we to scan the second line ? Are we to shorten 
the last syllable of loquar ? I believe this to be impossible : 
to slur volam is possible, but objectionable. This, com- 
bined with the bad diaeresis, makes me regard the verse 
as spurious. Some hand has been busy tacking on lines 
at the end of several scenes in this play. After excising 
the spurious verse, we shall make a fitting end to the scene 
by writing simply — 

Opperiar hie ante ostium. 

Cf. Most. 3. 2. 108 : anie ostium eccum opperttur, 

3. Asinaria^ ii. 4. 29. 

Vah ! delenire apparas : scio mihi vicarium esse 
Neque eo 6sse servom in a^dibus eri quf sit pluris quam fllest. 

Eo is out of all construction ; tile and eo refer to the 
same person : how could they ? and the scansion of eri qui 
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is very harsh. Syntax and metre may be both set right 
by the simple expedient of transferring the letter r from 
eri to ea — 
Neque ero ^sse servom in a6dibus ei qui sit pluris quam fllest. 

* And that my master has not a slave in his house who is 
of more value in his eyes than he is/ 

4. Asinartaj v. 2. 91. 

A. I domum. P. Da sdvium etiam prfus quam abis. D, I fn 

crucem. 
P. Immo intus poti6s. 

Intus has grown out of the retort in tu {tsne tu) ; and so 
in in crucem should be read in the first line [isne in crucem). 
a, Merc. I. 2, 72 : In hinc dierectus^ 

5. Stichu^y 5. 2. 21, 22. 

Nolo helluemus hodie : peregrina omnia 
Relinque : Athenas nunc colamus : sequere me. 

The Attic banquets were considered meagfre. Lynceus, 
Ap. Athen. 4. 131 f ; (Kock, vol. 3, p. 274). 

ovSercpos i^ficuv ^Scrai rotj 'AmKOtj 

SijfLV ftcv ovv ^€t Ta roiavra iroiKikrjVf 
dAA* ov8ei^ icrn tovto irpos rrjv yaaripa. 
KarcTTGura yap to )(iiX.0Sy ovk IvhrXyjira 8c. 

This seems to me no small confirmation of the emen- 
dation given above, proposed by me, Herm., No. 13, 
p. 236, for the reading of the MSS. eluamus. 

6. TrinummuSy 3. 3. 3. 

Namque h^rcle honeste fieri ferme n6n potest 
Ut edm perpetiar fre in matrim6nium 
Sine d6tey quum eias r6m penes me habedm doini. 
VOL. vn. F 
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Ferme is quite wrong. Ferine is used in Plautus in these 
collocations: Ferme biennium : nemo ferme: haud ferme 
solet : ferme ut quisque rem adcurat suam sic ei procedunt 
post frincipia : aetas acta est ferme: iov ferme familiar iter ^ 
Trin, 2. 2: 5^ frme et familiariter is read from A, which 
has ferme et. None of these support the extraordinary 
use oi ferme above : it is probable that the true reading is 
per me. * It cannot be done honourably if I can prevent 
it.' 

7. Trin. 2. 4. 196 sqq. 

EfFugiet ex urbe, ubi enint factae nuptiae : 
I bit fistac aliquo in maxumam malam crucem 
Latrocinatum, aut in Asiam aut in Ciliciam. 

No remedy for the deep corruption in istac has been 
found. Statim^ the conjecture of Brix, will not do ; it is 
not near the MSS., and statim is not used by Plautus in the 
sense of * immediately.' I think we have here an exempli- 
fication of what Davies calls * Anagram matismus/ a cause 
which Mr. Housman has been impressing in several of his 
papers. I propose to read stlata. Regarding / as the 
same as c^ which it is practically in cursives, i as the same 
as /, and allowing that the final a has been absorbed by 
the a of aliquo J we have stlata before us, conceding a very 
slight anagrammatismus : — * He will be off in a transport 
ship, filibustering into Asia or Cilicia.' There is abun- 
dant testimony that stlata meant a ship of some sort : some 
say a piratical craft ; some say a foreign vessel. It ranslate 
it * transport,* connecting it with lat- (fero). But if it 
means any sort of ship it will suit the passage well enough. 

A. PALMER. 

March 30, 1889. 
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NOTES, CHIEFLY CRITICAL, ON THE TWO LAST 
BOOKS OF THE CLEMENTINE HOMILIES. 

HAVING during many years repeatedly read over the 
Clementine Homilies, and from time to time noted 
passages which I thought might be better emended than I 
found in the editions of Schwegler and Dressel, or in 
Wieseler's notes appended to Dressel's edition of the two 
Epitomes, I have recently gathered up all thiese notes in 
consecutive order. In offering a portion of them now to 
Hermathena, I have selected those on the two last 
books of the Homilies. The entire of the twentieth and 
a large part of the nineteenth are only known to us by one 
MS., the Ottobonian, discovered and printed, by Dressel, and 
are more corrupt in their text than the rest. It would 
have been well if his critical judgment and competence as 
an editor and translator had been equal to his diligence 
and zeal in giving to the learned the text of the above-- 
named MS., and the completion, to all appearance, of the 
Greek text of the Clementine Homilies. For though even 
now the termination is rather abrupt, and leaves the 
narrative incomplete, yet the scribe having put *amen' at 
the end of his copy, as it now exists, it is to be presumed 
that he found no more to transcribe. I have compared all 
with the text of Lagirde, who employed someone to collate 
for him the Ottobonian MS. He has not generally dealt 
with textual difficulties, rarely himself emending but 
sometimes adopting the suggestions of others. In the 
lacunae he gives a dot for each letter supposed to be 
missing. 

F2 
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Homily xix. i. 

This book of the Clementine Homilies contains the 
fourth day's discussion between Peter and Simon at 
Laodicea, Peter goes out early, and finds Simon waiting 
for him. He salutes the people with a benediction, but 
Simon cuts him short, bids him stop his preambles, and 
tells him to come to the subject before them : BireiSfj auvvow 
<r€, WQ a^' wv av apxijc l7raicijico<wc inlarafiai, 8n firiOiv trepov 
aoi TtpOKBiraiy ri fraay iin\avg tov Srifiiovpyov avrov Sei^ai fiovov 
afiBfiTTTOv elvai Otbv koI TOtrovrov irpoaipia^wc Trodov l^oi/ra 
Su<T-)(vptZi<TOai, (uc Koi ivlaQ tu)v ypa^Hjv TrepiKOiraQ aatpCjg Kara- 
XtyovaaQ airov roXfiav i/zcvScic Xiyetv» These words are 
barely translatable. Wieseler almost despairs of emend- 
ing them, but proposes to take <tuvi;ow ae down to between 
Kal and to<tovtov, and to introduce elfii after inaicviKowgy 
besides some other alterations entirely transforming the 
whole passage. First of all, I wonder that instead of 
introducing ct/it, he did not think of reading iTroio^icoa 
instead of the participle, though the change is hardly 
needed. A lacuna of three letters may be filled with 
<Tov. If the Koi before tocfovtov were omitted it would be 
an advantage, though it might remain in the sense of 
even. The genitive frpoaipiaetoQ of the Ottob. MS. should 
be replaced by the rrpoalpzaiv which Cotelerius gives from 
his MS., which Lagarde follows. We must then suppose 
all that intervenes between avvvoC} <re and ical roaovrov to be 
spoken parenthetically, and may translate as follows : — * I 
consider that you — as from what I have heard from you 
from the beginning I know that nothing else is proposed 
by you but by every contrivance to show that the Demiurge 
himself alone is God without blame — have so great a 
desire to establish your purpose, as even to venture to 
allege that some passages of the Scriptures which clearly 
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speak against him are false.* ' The writer seems to have 
intended to represent the embarrassed manner in which 
one sometimes begins a discussion. The mention of false 
passages of Scripture refers to what took place on the 
previous day, when Simon broke off in an affected rage, 
because Peter had said that our Lord had bid us be 
approved money-changers', rpaveZtrai SoKi/iot, that we 
might be able to distinguish the genuine from the spurious 
coin in the books written for our trial. 



Homily xix. 2. 

Simon now demands of Peter to acknowledge or deny 
the existence of the evil being, 6 irovtipog. Peter says, *far 
be it from him to deny what his Teacher had said.* And 
he quotes many sayings of our Lord implying the existence 
of the devil. Amongst these he tells that He had said firi 
Son Trp6<pa(riv tc^ irovript^. Now no one can mistake the 
resemblance of this to Eph. iy. 27. Though the writer 
has never mentioned S. Paul's name, and at times attacks 
the Apostle through the person of Simon, a careful study 
of this book will show many resemblances of thought, and 
even indirect references to S. Paul's Epistles. It suited 
the writer's purpose, as ignoring the Apostle, to ascribe 
this precept to our Lord. But it is going too far to assume 
with Cotelerius, followed by recent critics, its existence in 
an Ebionite Gospel, to account for this quotation. 

Peter having admitted the existence of the evil being, 
Simon proceeds, in the next chapter, to ask, * How he was 
created, if he was created, and by whom, and why?' 
Peter fears to tread dh dangerous ground ; Simon taunts 
him with wanting to escape, and takes on himself all the 
risk of impiety. 
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Homily xix. 4. 

In the discussion with Simon, of which this chapter 
gfives an account, Peter having admitted the existence of 
the evil being", o Troi/ijpoci Simon says: El ycvijroc €<tt(v, 
VTT* avrou rov ra iravra irenoiriK^Toc yiyov$ Oeovy fj wc 2wov 
yevvJiOeig rj ovaiujSiJg irpojSXi^dcicy koI (£a) ry Kpaaei avfifiefin^wg. 
When Peter repeats this almost exactly in chapter 9, we 
find 5 instead of Kat before cgai. One or other should be 
changed. I think the former ; for this clause seems not to 
mark a different possibility, but to form a part of what was 
mentioned just before, * or substantially projected and 
externally acquiring by mixture of the elements, in an 
accidental manner, his evil propensities.' 

Homily xix. 5. 

Peter says, in reference to the supposition that the evil 
being was uncreated, that the Creator was not on that 
account to be blamed, as being superior to all, el koI avapx^ 
ipXV '■^Xoc iTTiflcevai Sea to fifj <pv<r6(og £X^(v ov SeSvi/Yjrm, ij Svvarog 
wv OVK avaipH avrov, aSiKOV Kplvag ap\ifiv firj ilXri^OTi rIAoc £7ri- 
Oeivai KoL Kaxt^ ttc^vkoti trvyyviovaif Sia to, k. t. X, Wieseler 
makes objection to several things in this chapter which 
I think are well enough as they are. He objects to the 
avapxv ^PXV above on account of the repetition, and the 
avTov that follows. This is futile. But he would expunge 
everything picturesque in the style. More reasonable 
objection is made to the clause jcaicc^ ttc^vkoti (rvyyvwvai, 
which seems to want a negative. Cotelerius supplied it 
in his version. The negative in the previous clause from 
its position would scarcely be extended to this. But 
perhaps without supplying the negative we might make 
the clause to depend on Kpivag — * having decided that it 
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would be unjust, &c., and (having decided) to indulge a 
being by his nature bad, and unable, even if he would, to 
become anything else/ 

Homily xix, 8. 

' TS}V SoKOvvrcav to Bvt^rifioTtpov iXdfiaOay iirei Ik rdv bIk^twv 
Xofi/Savarai rovro j3cj3a(Q)c> & fiiv &n 0£<^ to iif^ri/ioTspov Sovvae 
vpivHy Tairg fioiXXov, all suspicions being cleared away, and 
another adequate and less dangerous view being at hand.' 

Wieseler would read for S fi(v the to fdv of the Ottobon. 
MS., and would add voeiv. He is quit.e mistaken. There 
should be a comma after fiivf and 8 /liv should be construed 
with Tavrg /uaXXov, the verb substantive being understood, 
and the intervening words being parenthetical. * Of pro- 
babilities that is safely adopted which, because it is right 
to assign to God that which is more reverent, (is) more in 
this direction,* namely, in the direction of reverence. 

Homily XIX. ii. 

OvTtoic TTipl 0€oi5, rj oi, Sfj to, avOpwiroiQ wpotrovTa Xiyuv tcai. 
<rteii7rav lortv, fj twv avOpunroiQ Trpoorovroiv koXHv ^vXoy6v botiv 
iwovifABiv avTi^ to. jcpccrrJva; In this sentence, as Dressel 
prints it, the comma after ov must, of course, be removed, 
and, though not necessary, would be an advantage after 
Xiyuv. *And so in regard to God, is it right not at all 
to speak of things belonging to men, and to be silent, 
or is it reasonable of the good things pertaining to men 
to ascribe to Him those that are better ? ' Simon had ob- 
jected to ascribing to God any human qualities, or using 
in regard to Him human examples. Peter shows that in 
that case we could not say anything at all about God, 
and concludes with the above inquiry. Instead of 8ii in 
the first line which the Par. MS. gives, the Ottob. has 8«, 
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which is preferable. Lagarde omits both, and removes 
the note of interrogation^ not at all for the better. 



Homily xix. 15. 

Simon asks, * What if matter a-^vxoQ olaa has a natural 
power to produce things evil and good ? ' Peter replies 
that, * according to that doctrine it is neither good nor 
bad, because it does not act from choice, being lifeless 
and senseless.' He then adds, * and here it is necessary 
to discern ttwc o}pv\oQ ovtra ifi^vxpQ 7rpo/3aXXci ; and being 
senseless, it appears to create forms that show contrivance, 
both of animals and plants/ Wieseler would introduce wc 
before ifx^nxoq. But this leaves the verb still without an 
object, which the sequel would make us expect. I should 
prefer to read £/ii//vxa with Lagarde, viz. the animals and 
plants mentioned immediately after. The Ottob. MS. has 
ovtra also after tfixfjvxo^. To this Simon replies, * What if 
God Himself quickened it ; is He not then the cause of 
the evil it produces?' To this Peter rejoins, *If God 
quickened it in accordance with His own will, then His 
spirit works it, koI ovKiri n^ Oeti^ ixOpov ri itnlv fj IdoSvvafxov 
ff aSvvarov* Sti irav to yivofiBvov vir avrov wc fllX'ci ylyveTai/ 
These words, as printed by Lagarde, are plainly impos- 
sible. Dressel puts the colon before aSvyarov, and trans- 
lates *aut fieri nequit, ut quodcumque per eum fiat, 
secundum ejus gignatur voluntatem,' for which the indi- 
cative yivBTai seems unfit. Adopting Dressel's punctuation 
we might translate, * Or it is impossible, because,' etc. 

Peter shortly after says, *If you ask, why then was 
human nature made in the beginning susceptible of death? 
I say it was on account of free will. For if we were 
immortal we could not be punished for voluntary trans- 
gression.' And he adds, koI ovrtoQ Sia to airaOeQ irXiiov t«, 
Kav rg wpoaipiasi Jifxev fcaicof, 17 koI SiKaio<r6v7i c^tiardlvcf. This 
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is mistranslated in the Latin. The icai> is made hypo- 
thetic, and the sense spoiled. We should translate, *Sa 
on account of freedom from suffering, both we would have 
been somewhat more evil by choice, and righteousness 
would have been weakened.' The particle av would thus 
apply to both clauses, as also the irXeiov n. The comma 
after ttAcTov n might be removed. 

Homily xix. 17. 

At the beginning of this chapter Simon says of the 
eyil being, fifiri aei &v koI ovtwq avaipurai ra rriq fiovapxfagf 
avvapxov<Trig koI hipag trig icara ttjv SXijv Svv&fxetjjQ ; This is 
rendered in Dressel's Latin, *Si sempiternus non fuit,* 
etc., the very opposite of what was intended. Lehmann, 
Die Clementinische Schriften^ p. 393, strangely renders the 
words, *Vielleicht war Gott nicht ewig.' He is right in 
the « vielleicht,' but wrong in the negative, and in making 
God instead of the devil the subject, as is quite clear 
from the whole connexion. Throughout all these discus- 
sions we find iii\Ti often prefixed in the sense not of a 
negative, but as denoting an interrogative and qualified 
affirmation. This is one of many alternative possibilities 
proposed for discussion. On this supposition Simon main- 
tains that the divine monarchy would be destroyed, which 
was what he wanted to prove. The reply of Peter to this 
argument is that * if they are different rate owtaigy in their 
substances or subsistences, they are different also in their 
powers, and the superior rules the inferior. But if they 
are of the same substance, r^c avrrig oiafaci.then they are 
of equal power, and alike good or evil.' To remove this 
latter alternative he says, or rather Dressel makes him say^ 
&rt Si ovjc ildiv ItroSyvafioij 00 r^c avrriQ ovatag tpalvovrai. The 
words ov trig avTtig ovtrtaQ, are introduced by Dressel * e penu 
sue,' and are rightly rejected by Wieseler and Lagarde, 
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the meaning being simply, * But that they are not of equal 
power, they are manifest/ And he then adds the reason 
for that assertion, that * matter has been brought by the 
Demiurge into what form of order he wished/ The con- 
sequent that they would be of equal power being thus 
removed, the antecedent that they are of the same sub- 
stance is left to fall away of itself. 

Peter then goes on to say, as Dressel has printed, koX 
fjLTiTi JB i<mv elirfiiVf on ae\ j{v ovafa, oSaa vAij wq Oeoi; rafiHov' 
ov yap ioTiv dirdv, Srt fjv [rajLCctov], ore aKTfifitjJv fjv 6 OeoQf 
aXXa act fiv agx^'^ avr^c- Here again Dressel translates 
lifiTi as an absolute negative, instead of a dubious affirma- 
tive, making Peter say the opposite of what was intended. 
He then removes the oix of the MS. from before o5<to SXij, 
and he introduces the bracketted rafiiiov in a space suffi- 
cient for TriiwoTSf which I propose to read. Going back 
then to the MS., we have the true meaning : * And perhaps 
it may be said, there always was substance (or subsistence) 
being not matter, as God's storehouse. For it cannot be 
said there ever was when God was without possession, but 
He always was sole originator of it,' viz. ovatag, substance 
or subsistence, here used not in the sense of what merely 
underlies qualities, but in a highly metaphysical sense. 
The sentence should then be continued without Dressel's 
full stop, Sio Ka\ atSioQ fxo [va/t>x»)C wi;]. * Wherefore also 
being eternal sole originator.' The MS. has only fio with- 
out an accent, and a lacuna of eight letters. Lagarde 
therefore reads /lovapxnQy but this would not be sufficient, 
and I have added Stv. The conclusion of Peter's words 
then follows : koi Itti ravry ry viroOifrei KoXiJQ av Xiyoiro ovrog 
Koi Tov apxovTOQ, Koi Tou [/xovov aiSQov, Here I fill in this 
way a space of nine letters in the MS. We should either 
read ovrtjjg, which I think is best, as making least change, 
and more likely to happen in writing from dictation, or 
we should with Wieseler supply tov before Svroc. The 
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meaning would then be, * And on this hypothesis, it (viz. . 
oiidia) may rightly be said to be really the property of 
Him who. is both the originatojr and the sole eternal/ 
It is to be observed that in the ecclesiastical language of 
the time apx^ ^nd its cognates were used in regard to 
God, not to denote government, but the first principle of 
existence. 

Simon now starts a new hypothesis, *What then? 
Did the evil being make himself, and is God in this way 
good, that, knowing he would be for evil. He did not 
destroy him at his coming into existence, when as being 
incomplete he might have been destroyed? For if he 
suddenly chanced into existence, e^af^vi^c <n;/u/3^i3i?ic€, and 
that perfect, for that reason also he would have warred 
against the Demiurge, as having suddenly come into exis- 
tence of equal power with Him/ There is a repetition of 
Kol ha Tovra riXuog expunged by Wieseler and Lagarde. It 
is to be noted that we have here a double hypothesis : he 
either made himself— and in that case the process must 
have been gradual — or he came by chance suddenly into 
existence perfect. To these propositions Peter replies in 
the next chapter. 

Homily xix. i8. 

Peter replies to the foregoing, * You are talking impossi- 
bilities ; for both coming into existence by degrees He could 
have destroyed him as an enemy at His pleasure, and 
foreknowing that he would not become good, ov aw^x^P^^ 
€t jxii rrpoQ avrt^ XP'V^^A^^^ yiyv6fiBvov rivl(rTaTo. Here Dressel 
has rightly introduced the negative before trwex^P^^* ^^^ 
he renders kut oXiyovyivofiivov by *paulo ante genitum,' ati 
absurd mistake. He has not here the advantage of the 
former translation, incorrect as that often is. He mis- 
translates ov avvtxwpu by * non sibi associasset,'. and wph^ 
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aifT(^ Xpri<Tifiov by * sibi utilem/ This is not the meaning of 
TT/Qoc avTt^. It means here, * juxta seipsum/ an agent at 
hand useful for the punishment of the wicked. Lagarde 
makes it irpog to avrt^ without remark. The words iv' 
avTov irpoaiphtif * under his choice,* give great offence to 
Wieseler, who can make nothing of them, and would sub- 
stitute virapxovraf or vn-avrcjvra. I see no need of this ; the 
meaning, *at his own pleasure,' is clear enough, and 
necessary to the argument. The first of Simon's proposi- 
tions is thus disposed of. 

To the second he replies, * And he was not able to have 
come into existence perfect, suddenly of himself. For he 
that does not yet exist cannot, TrXarrecv, mould himself.' 
This Lagarde erroneously connects with what precedes. 
Then Dressel prints Kai TiXuoQ ovtb i^ oiic ovrtjv yeviaffai n 
oixTiav ?x^'^ Syvarai, Koi yevvtirov VTrapxovra rcjf ad laroSvvafieiv 
ovK opOCjg av ttiroi rig. Of this Wieseler says that it is 
* inepte editum,' but offers no emendation. First, I think 
TiXiioQ should be reXeiwQ. The coming into existence per- 
fect was disposed of immediately before ; the coming into 
existence of himself at all is now the question. With a 
perhaps unconscious play on the preceding riXnog, he now 
says rcAcio^Cy * finally.' Lagarde omits it as underlined in 
the MS. Then for ovatav we should* read i^ovarlav. * And 
finally nothing can have power to come into existence 
out of things not existing, nor can one rightly say that 
being generated he can have equal power with Him that 
always exists.* Here yswriTov stands in opposition to 
coming into existence of himself, IS oiic ovtwv. 

Simon now starts a new hypothesis, fiipri ovv rwv irpog tI 
itniv. Here Dressel rightly translates the fifin. But he 
mistakes the meaning, *annon forte illorum est quae ad 
finem aliquem creabantur.' Lehmann follows him in this 
nonsense. The logical class of relations is what is 
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evidently intended. For he adds, as printed by Dressel, 
Kol oSrwc v6vripov ovk iari kokov fiivov wq vSutp irvplj ayadov Si 
ry BVKoSpw^ Sixpuxrg yp. Dressel has here inserted ovk before 
ifjTi without authority, and it should be expunged, Lagarde 
puts a mark of question after Icm, and then reads filv ov. 
Else we should read fi6vov. The meaning plainly is, * and 
thus irovripov is only bad, as water is to fire, but good in 
due season to thirsty land/ The article should evidently 
follow cvKofpwc. Lagarde makes it aKaipwgj after Wieseler, 
But for can kukov fi6vov or fiivov Wieseler proposes the 
very needless and pedantic i<ni n fiiarov. Having added 
other examples of things relatively good and evil, Simon 
then says, with /u^n 76 in the same sense as before, * Per- 
haps what seems to be wickedly done delights the doer, 
but punishes the sufferer ; koI bI aSucov SoiccT, that the person 
that loves himself should delight himself as far as possible, 
that on this account he should also suffer severities from a 
just God for having loved himself, to whom does not this 
appear unjust ? ' Wieseler says this is manifestly corrupt, 
but so difficult that he abstains from dealing with it. I 
cannot see the great difficulty. One might fancy that a 
negative should be introduced before aSiKov. But I cannot 
suppose it was intended to make Simon say anything so 
monstrous as that it does not seem unjust that one should 
gratify his self-love in any possible manner. I rather think 
the stress should be on the word Sokh, * if it does seem unjust.* 
Then to this qualified admission he adds, as something 
more evident, * to whom does it not appear unjust to punish 
severely a person for loving himself ? ' In the final clause, 
tIvi ovk aSucov ^a/ycrac, Dressel has rightly printed rtvi as an 
interrogative. The MS. has rivt indefinite, which would 
make Simon say the very opposite of what was intended. 
To this question of Simon we have the reply in the next 
chapter. 
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Homily XIX. 19. ' 

In answering this charge of injustice Peter begins by 
saying, *He ought to chastise himself by self-restraint; 
lyicparcf^, when his passion would urge him to the injury of 
another, knowing that the evil being is able to slay the 
wicked, having from the beginning received this power 
against them. He then adds : — aXX' oSttcu rovro icaicov ro?c 
Kaica wpa^aaiVf aXXa to fiera rfjv avatpemv roc ^^X^^ avTS)V 
KoXaZofxivaQ SiafxivBiVj tovto ovrcuc ilvai xaX^irov SiKaitog tUv 
kokiSq irpoSi<opi<rnivu}v opOf^g CX^'^ siiroi rig, ov ££vck€v wapai' 
THffOai xpfif itg l^i}v, Ppax^iciQ X^P^^ vSovrig aXXov aScKOv, 
irpog TO fifi avrov Tiva oXiytig X^P*^ v^ovrjg aiSit^ ?rcpi/3aXe(v 
KoXcLfTH. Thus the passage is printed by Dressel, manifestly 
untranslatable in its present form. The words twv icaicwc 
TrpoSia>pi<rfxivu)v are in the MS. top KaKwg irpoSiwpi<Tfxivov, 
and have so far been rightly altered by Dressel, the 
error being one likely to happen in writing . from dic- 
tation. He did not, however, carry his correction far 
enough, absurdly rendering the words ' pro male praedis- 
positis,' though, as we shall see, he had within a few 
lines enough to supply the true reading and meaning. 
Wieseler lets it pass, only making a peddling suggestion 
of av before tliroi. For Kcucwg we should read icafcwv, * the 
crimes having been previously defined.* That this is the 
intended meaning is evident ; for Simon presently after, 
supposing that sins are not such by nature, but by law and 
custom, instancing the Persian marriages with near blood 
relations, argues that, Kaiccil^v fjiri wpKXfiivwv iraariy judgment 
is not to be anticipated from God. Dressel rightly 
reads uiroi Tig for dirovTog of the MS. Farther on, in the 
passage quoted above, Wieseler rightly suggests to read 
aXXoy a^iKHv for iSiKov and avTov for avrov. The whole 
passage will then be correctly rendered as follows : * But 
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not yet {t\ e. after the evil being has slain them) is this 
bad for those that have acted badly, but that after being 
slain, their souls should continue in punishment; that this, 
should be really severe, one might pronounce with justice, 
when the crimes have been previously defined, to be as it 
ought/ There should be a greater pause after Siafjiivuv 
than a comma : • Wherefore it is necessary, as I have said, 
to avoid for the sake of a short pleasure to wrong another, 
in order that one should not for the sake of a little pleasure 
involve himself in eternal punishment.' 

Simon now makes another suggestion, beginning as 
before with firiTu * Perhaps evil or good do not exist by 
nature, but differ by law and custom. Thus with the 
Persians it is peculiar to marry mothers, sisters, daughters, 
aXAac Si &<nrep xaX€7raiT[aT0v a]yopemTai. 8dev tcUv kqkwv firt 
wpiafiivwv iraai rfjv lie Oaov Kplmv wpoaSoKav ovic tariv.^ The 
part in brackets is Dressel's way of filling a lacuna, but 
Wieseler rightly says it should be away. He has not 
noticed the absurdity of aWag which is in the MS. aWrig. 
It was surely never meant to say they were forbidden to 
marry other women. We should read of course with 
Lagarde, SAXoic, forbidden by other nations. Then we 
should connect iraffi with wpitrfiivfovf and not with 7r/)oo-Soicav, 
as Dressel does. 

In reply Peter says that *this cannot hold good, for it is 
manifest to all that such unions are abominable, though 
the Persians, being a little part of the whole, do not 
through evil custom . perceive the unlawfulness of their 
abominable practice ; as also the Britons act shamelessly 
in public, and others eat men's flesh, kqX oi fivaaTTovrai' icoi 
trepoi ra Kvvt^v koX aWa appt\ra vpaaaovrnv* Thus Dressel 
has printed, and made nonsense of what is good sense in 
the MS. There should only be a comma after fcvaarrov- 
raij and with the MS. we should omit ra before kvvwv, and 
then read Ka\ aXXoi. We shall then have, instead of doing 
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the acts of dogs, ^others eat dogs' flesh, and do other 
unmentionable acts.* He then adds, <Thus it is not 
right to form our judgments by a sense perverted by 
custom from what is in accordance with nature. For it 
is both an evil to be put to death, though all do not say so, 
on utiBkiq avTOwaOdv OiXcc, koI Kkoiry ovSAg iirl rg iavrov icoXa- 
<rH ^Scrae.' I should translate avroiraOctv, a word which 
Wieseler says is found * perraro,' not * to bring suffering on 
himself with Dressel, but * to suffer for the sake of suffering 
itself,' and then I would brush away all that has been said 
about icAoirp here in the sense of theft, and take it in a 
not uncommon manner to mean, * secretly,' * by stealth.' 
* Nobody takes pleasure secretly in tormenting himself.' 
Whatever one might do, or pretend, for show or any other 
reason, no one is in his heart pleased at being tormented 
for the sake of torment. He then adds, Kav ovv kvog ovS^ore 
SfioXoyovfiivov uvai afiaprfifiaTaj iZ avayKtiQ koI rplTriv Kplaiv 
irpoQ Ta afiaQTrifxaTa opOCJc tori irpoo'SoKav. Wieseler would 
read for Ivoc ovS^ttotc, hoc ov S^ttotc, and Lagarde gives 
ov^fiTTore in the sense of anyone at all, when plainly no one 
at all is intended. But what is a third judgment ? Wie- 
seler proposes ical Kapra rfiv. A simpler and better alteration 
of rpiTYiv would be in rfiv : * Though nobody at all should 
acknowledge that there are sins, even further we should 
expect the judgment in respect to the sins,' a judgment to 
determine not only the commission of the acts, but how 
far under the influence of custom the doers were to be held 
responsible for their crimes. The passage thus becomes 
quite luminous. 

Homily xix. 20. 

Simon having asked did Peter really think the case 
respecting the evil being was as he seemed to say, Peter 
says, that as our Lord had bid his disciples to keep for 
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himself and for the sons of his house his mysteries, and had 
explained them privately to them, it would not be pious to 
expose them to him who, as an adversary, only wanted 
to find them out, whether true or false. I suppose he 
meant that Simon only wanted to discover the secrets with- 
out caring whether they were true or not : fcijSev Ir^pov Smaico- 
TTovvTi li rd TiiiirBpay aire aXriOri ovray nre i//€t;S^, ra aw6ppr\Ta 
Xiyeiv aaefieXv iffrtv. He then adds, * But that any of 
those present should not suppose, on aSwaru) irpoQ ra 
VTTO <Toif priOivra cnroKplvaadai {irpofpcKrewg Siapri)(av(!j/xai) lp(ii> 
nporepov wvQavopLZvoq aovy v. to /u^ akyuv iji;, rl av ifrnv 
ijv 6 TTovijpoc ;' In this sentence Wieseler justly says we 
should read aSuvarclv and irpo^affcto and Dressel's half- 
moons should be obliterated. In Peter's question, to avoid 
the diflficulty of ri av iariv ijv 6 Trovijpoc, Dressel has the 
translation, quid significet *erat malus,' si *non dolere' 
erat ? There is nothing in the context to justify taking 
these phrases substantively. We should read with 
Lagarde ri av in fjv. *If there were no such thing as 
pain, what would the evil being any longer have been ? ' 
We must bear in mind that in all this discussion 6 irovnpoQ 
has the special sense of severe, delighting in the suffering 
of others inflicted by way of punishment, rather than 
denoting moral depravity. Simon replies that he would 
have been nothing. Peter says again * rh vovriphv is then 
to be in pain, I suppose, and to die,' to which Simon assents. 
Peter then says, * Evil therefore does not subsist, iirapx^h 
always, nor indeed can it have subsisted ; for to be in pain 
and to die are accidents, neither of which exists when 
health is present.' He then pursues this thought in regard 
to the various causes of pain and death. In regard to all 
these, when immortality prevails they will appear to have 
existed with good reason. This will be when by reason of 
righteousness man becomes immortal, rnq rov Xpiarov dprivi" 
[ic^c] iinxparovfrnQ fiatriXdag. Here the three genitives are 
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bad, and the lacuna should be filled with kCjq. Then follows, 
as printed, ore ovtov koL fi Kpam^ evKparog i<mv <va fxfj o^dag 
[^vp] ipfiag' in re Koi yvCjaic aTrraKTTOQy ?vo fifi ti twv kqkwv wq 
ayaOov ir[«ic/)Oiroioi;v] re aXyovv tarai, 7va fxri flvijroc p. A.S 
the first lacuna has room for eight letters ^up is not right. 
It might be air^J voiy. For Dressel's silly filling of the 
second lacuna, Wieseler proposes irapaSixiFoi ov. It 
makes good sense, but we expect /xri n to be the subject 
not the object of the verb, and only seven letters are miss- 
ing. I prefer therefore to read wXav^ oi. The ovtb is not 
good here, and I propose oi to aXytiv carat. The MS. has 
aXyiov, which is impossible, and we are therefore justified 
in going back to the word with which this part of the dis- 
cussion began. 

Homily xix. 21. 

Simon says that is- all right; but are not men here 
susceptible of all sorts of passions ? Peter says they are 
accidents, and not things existing always, at present 
happening usefully to the soul, rp \pvxg, perhaps life. For 
the sexual passion happens to the animal man, in order 
that, led by it, he might multiply humanity, a^' ijc ttX^Ooc 
iicXo'yiic KpUTTOViov ytvarai irpbg alatviov Zdjfjv iirirriSeiov. Here 
I think we should certainly read cicXoyy : * From whence 
arises a multitude fit for eternal life, by selection of the 
better.' Having enlarged on this instance, he concludes 
by saying, 6/ua)c koI to. aXXa iravra oticc^coc £i^p£0i|O'£rat, eav 7£ 
Si' o €X£70v i[wi]vond^. Dressel has filled the lacuna (if 
there is one) correctly, without knowing why. For he 
translates * si considerentur modo a me indicate' * Modo' 
does not represent Si 8 ; and for his translation he should 
have read Ivi/oijOp. But the other would be right : * all 
other things will be found suitable, if at least they were 
contrived for the purpose I have mentioned.' He says 
the MS. has Xfyov, but Lagarde gives without remark 
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lio yiyovt voridy, which I suppose is the real reading" 
of the MS. 

Homily xix. z2. 

Simon now asks why are there untimely deaths, perio- 
dical epidemics, demons, madness, and such like sufferings r 
Peter replies that these are caused by men's indulging 
their desire without observing proper times of separation, 
which is as pernicious as planting at improper seasons. 
Hence one who had learned the traditions from Moses, 
accusing the people for their sin, calls them vioig vEOfxrivitJv 
Ttjv Kara acXijviyv Koi aajS/Sarwi/. This should not be trans- 
lated * noviluniorum secundum lunam et sabbatorum filios,' 
with Dressel. It should be * children of the first days of 
months by the moon, and of weeks.' 2d/3/3ara stands 
for weeks several times in the New Testament. 

We come now to a passage of some importance. Not- 
withstanding several very plain references to our fourth 
Gospel in these Homilies, Hilgenfeld and others tried to 
get rid of them by various devices until the discovery of 
the completion of the work by Dressel removed all possi- 
bility of doubt. In connexion with the subject just men- 
tioned Peter says, as the words are given by Dressel, SObv 
KQi [8i8a<TK]aAoc ijfcwi; iripi rov bk yeverfig Vfipov Koi ava/3XI- 
\pavTog, irap* avrov i^iva [Z(»)v ipwrfiaaaiv] el oi/roc ^fiaprev fi 
oJ yoviic CLVTOV tva rvfjiXog yswriOri awBKplvaTO k. r. X. Wieseler, 
following Volkmar, fills the lacuna which Dressel has filled 
with nonsense by E^iraZovaiv rifxiv. The MS. has i^ETaQev 
oJroc, with room for fourteen letters. Read e^sralZovrt rivl 
ei fifiapT]ev k. t. X. The word rifiapr^v is not otherwise ex- 
pressed in the MS. 

Peter goes on to say that these ills arise from ignorance 
and not from evil wrought. (Lagarde substitutes dpyaa- 
filva for the genitive of the MS.) Upoairi 8l Soc rov /u^ afiapra-. 
vovTOf KoL Xa/3e rov firi Traax^vra, koI vpog to fifi irafTxeiv tea) 

G2 
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aAAovc dVTov OepairBvaai Swa/xivovc cup^crctc- Wieseler points 
out that we should read Swi/ihvov to agree with avrov. But 
this error was occasioned by a previous one. Only one 
person was intended, and we should read XajSs airov. 
* Give the man that does not sin, and assume that he does 
. not suffer, and you will find him able to heal others also, 
in order that they should not suffer.* But it is better to 
read Trpoc rt^ fifj iraaxeiv, * in addition to not suffering you 
will find him able,' etc. He instances Moses, who was all 
his life free from suffering, and able by his prayers to 
heal the Egfyptians suffering for their sins. 

Homily xix. 23. 

Simon says, *Let these things be as you say; but do 
you not think the anomaly of human conditions most un- 
just — one sick and another poor, and so on ?' Peter replies 
that this is beside the question before them, but he will 
answer. The world is an organism constructed with art, 
Iva r(j» iffOfiivif} appevi alwyiutg v OriXeia riKry SikoIovq alwvtovQ 
vtovg. In this I think we should read a.l(jjvl(^ for alwvlwQ' 
In accordance with the writer's doctrine of syzygies, the 
present life is feminine as opposed to the masculine future. 
Peter then alleges that the present inequalities afford the 
pious an opportunity to become perfect by acts of kind- 
ness. Simon replies that in that case the lowly are truly 
unfortunate. But Peter says, *If their low estate were 
perpetual, it would, indeed, have been the greatest mis- 
fortune, aXAa vpog t(^ kX^/oc^ ra TaweivuffiaTa Kai vxf^djjiaTa 
avOpdjTTOig ylvtrai' t^ S'Sv /uij aplaicg 6 fcX^/cioc ivitmv €fCfcA^rcac 
XprifTafxevov Koi voptfuog SiaSiKaaa/xcyov rov vtt' avrov vwaWa^ai 
ptov.' In this passage Wieseler justly says sKicXiiraic should 
be iKKkfiTt^y in the sense of an appeal, as is evident from 
Simon's immediately asking rig ovrog o xX^poc koX IkkXhitoq ; 
But the passage has been otherwise misunderstood, as if 
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Peter meant that low and high estate were assigned by 
lot, * sorte attribuuntur.* But trpoQ with a dative cannot be 
thus rendered. It means here * beside/ or *over and 
above/ And the KknpoQ is their condition, as belonging to 
the kingdom of the evil one or the good. * Low and high 
estate are things beside their lot. The person that is not 
pleased with that can resort to an appeal, and, having his 
case lawfully adjudicated, change his life by himself,' where 
vtt' avTov should, I think, be v^' avrov. Peter's meaning will 
be clear from his answer to Simon's request for an explana- 
tion. *This is the exposition of another subject of dis- 
course; but if you will allow me, I shall be able to show 
you how, having been regenerated, and having changed 
your genesis and lived lawfully, you can obtain eternal 
salvation.' This explains the true kX^/ooc, in comparison 
with which the casual circumstances of life are accompani- 
ments of little moment because temporary. 

Homily xix. 24. 

This chapter, as printed by Dressel, bristles with difficul- 
ties. I shall first give Simon's words as follow : M^rt vofittTyg, 
i>g iireiSrj ug aKaarov iC£0aXaiov ^tp-Jlv [ae] avvBTidifxriv wc vXripo- 
(tiopovfievog ijii* inpov ipxofihvov icf^aAaioy ; aXX' ayvotag aoi to 
vdOeaOai irapetxov, ii;a €7r' aXXo akdyg KetpakaioVf Smog Traarig 
ayvolag <rov fxaOwv firj arox^Kofi^vog KarayiviidKbt) <rov' aXXa 
irewXripotliOptifJLi [vwvj vvv fiSri rpiiov ri/iepwv /loi (wy^wpriaovy 
Koi iXOu)v Sei^u} « priSlv elSora. . The first thing to remark in 
the above is that Zv^iov should be iZrirow, else the sen- 
tence will be incomplete. Wieseler then made radical 
changes in the whole sentence, making ac after Jijr«Sv, <ro«, 
introducing words, and making epxofi^vov to depend on 
avvenOijinV' It may very well agree with ac, and fijrlw 
in this work frequently has an accusative for its object 
The translation will be, * Don't suppose that when I dis- 
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cussed with you on each head, I have yielded, as if satis- 
fied, as you pass to another head/ Lagarde suppresses 
the admitted lacuna, and reads ripx^f^v^ without remark. 

In the next sentence the MS. has tov irdOeadaiy and 
Wieseler would make it aXX' ayvolq aot tov irdOetrOai SS^av 
irapuxov. Even so, ayvolq, is scarcely intelligible. Lagarde 

has aX volag. We need not introduce 8o5av ; but as 

ayvoloQ must be altered, it will suffice to read aXXa lirivoti^, 
or aXXa TT/oovof^: *But by a device (or with foresight) I 
yielded compliance to you, that you might proceed to 
another head, in order that, having learned of you and not 
guessing, I might condemn all your ignorance.' Below, 
Lagarde has iratra^ with nine dots, followed by voiag. We 
might read viitripaQ avoiaQy ' all your folly.' 

Next, Wieseler would reconstruct the following sen- 
tence, chiefly because this was really the fourth, not the 
third, day of the discussion. But he does not notice that 
it was still early on the fourth day, as appears from the 
next chapter. For after Simon had gone away we read 
in wpaQ oiic oXiyijc oiJffijc, time enough for Peter to heal the 
sick and to hold a conversation with his own followers. 
We may therefore leave this sentence as it is. But as the 
MS. has a space of twelve letters, we should introduce ry 
ZriTriarH after Dressel's voiv : * But now, three days having 
been already entirely consumed by the discussion, excuse 
me, and when I have come I will show that you know 
nothing.' 

Simon having said this, Faustus, Clement's father, 
scarcely yet a believer, who acted as moderator, says : 
* When you have heard a few words from me, Simon, go 
as you like. I remember that at first, before the discus- 
sion, as having yet had no experience of me, you alleged 
against me foregone conclusions,' in which sentence Dres- 
sel's way of rendering irpoXri^peiQ fxov icarl^fpec is *divinationes 
meas contempsisse.' I shall now give the remainder of the 
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remarks of Faustus in the original, as printed by Dressel : 
Koi vvv 81 iTra\\r)\wQ aKOVfrag rfjc Si|r?j<r6aic koX liirpov iv virBpo^y 
yvovg Koi avrdjj to aXviOevBiv vvv SoiiC> tI goi ^alvofiai ; opOu)^ 
KplvHv ilSutgy ri ov; H fiiv yap opOiHtg Kptvavra fie <t>a(ric, fiij (rvvOyf 
Iva fxri ipaivy irpoeiXrifAfiivogj 6 koi fxera ofioXoyiav ^ttwv <rvvOi<rOai 
firi OiXtov. We may with advantage pause here for a 
remark. I have often noticed in these Homilies a con- 
siderable laxity in the use of aorist participles in a sense 
of present or future time. Making all allowance for sub- 
jective relations of time, the vvv Sovq in this passage is a 
strong instance. Faustus had not previously spoken^ and 
is now, as it were, giving judgment. Next, the words prj 
<rvvOy, Iva firj (jiatvy are Dressel's nonsense. The comma 
should be removed and the words of the MS. replaced, 81, 
(TV (patvy, putting a comma after Si ; and the ot5 is emphatic, 
as opposed to himself. For tJitoiv the MS. has ijrrav, for 
which Wieseler proposes rightly ^mjc ; but he would render 
wpoBiXrifipivog by * deprehensus ' with reference to Sap. Sol. 
xvii. 27, and Gal. vi. i. * Prejudiced ' is evidently the mean- 
ing. The passage may now be translated : — * But now 
having heard in turn the discussion, and knowing Peter to 
have the best of it, and now granting him to have truth 
on his side, what do I seem to you, knowing how to 
judge rightly or not ? For if you say that I have judged 
correctly, but do not submit, fxri awOy Si^you would seem to 
have had foregone conclusions, who, after confession of 
defeat, do not wish to submit.' He means by submitting 
the acceptance of Peter's opinions. I may proceed now 
with the speech of Faustus : ci 8' aga /U17 opOtog rdv Uirpov 
iv viThpoxy ^VQ S'jT-iJacaic airc^atvojuijv, ah rifxag iriioov iru)g oiic 
opdCtg eKpivafiiv, rj rov i^rtriiv avr<^ lirX Trai/rwv im 7rav(ry, Ittci 
iarai aoi Ifcaororc 'nTTWfiivi^ Kal avvriOefilvi^. rj Si to aiSeiaOai 
EX**C aw-o iravTwv tvjv ciKpoartov avri fihylartig rifxwplag^ icara- 
yivo}(TKOfiivi^ KOi aaxjiP'OvovvTi wro avvudfiaeiog rriv atavrov 
aXyeiv ijfvxriv* t& yap viViKrjffOat <t€ ipyv c*So)U€i/. The chief 
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difficulty of this passage consists in its false punctuation. 
After the word Ikclotot^ there should be a comma ; and r\ 
introduced would make the sense clearer, though not 
necessary. Then the full stop after {rvvnOefjiivt^ should be 
a comma; and for Sc, after $, interposing a comma, we 
should read cJ, making it ^, cl, not Lagarde's u SL Again, 
there should be a comma after Tifiwplag, and, with Wie- 
seler, we should read, ctti Travraiv, instead of awo. We 
may then translate: *But if I have not rightly pro- 
nounced Peter to have the best of the discussion, do 
you persuade us how we have not judged rightly, or do 
not cease to discuss with him in the presence of all; 
else you will have, in each case — (either) defeated 
and submitting, or, if you hold it as the greatest punish- 
ment to be ashamed in the presence of all the hearers 
(and so do not submit), being condemned and behaving 
shamelessly — to be pained in your own soul by conscience. 
For that you have really been vanquished we know.' The 
words I have introduced parenthetically are plainly im- 
plied. 

The remainder of the speech of Faustus is as follows : 
Tov Se lirayyeW6ij,ev6v aov \6yov i}KOV(ra/LCCV. vipag youv ovk 
olfiai al eirt Trjv Zyrritjiv IXOcTv, wg viriaypv^ aXka Trpoc Tij^ SokcTi/ 
jjri alruLadai l^ii)v iiraveXduv viriaxriaai. The beginning of 
this passage should be separated by a longer pause than a 
comma from the preceding, and only by a colon from the 
sequel. Dressel has given alnaaOaL instead of aiTHaOai in 
the MS. as he read it. Wieseler would read riTrrjaOaiy and 
for ry before SoKtiv he would have to. If we read alreifrOai 
and T(f the meaning would be, * We heard your professions 
(at the beginning) ; at the end I do not think, however, that 
you have come to the discussion, as you promised; but 
along with not seeming to be asked, you have pro- 
mised going away to come back.' He means that Simon 
wished to appear not to have been asked, but to make a 
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spontaneous promise to return. The nonfulfilment of his 
former promise is explained by the fact that he had made 
numerous suggestions of difficulty, but did not attempt to 
refute Peter's arguments. Lagarde reads without remark 
oLi^uaQaiy and changes rc^ to to against the MS. 

We are told he went out then gnashing his teeth with 
rage. And there being plenty of time, Peter laid his hands 
on a great crowd for healing, and rettirned hoi^e with his 
companions. They are anxious to put questions to him, 
but refrain, as they suppose he is fatigued, and put off 
their inquiries to the next morning. 

Homily, xx 2. 

In the first chapter of this book Sophonias asks Peter 
what was the real doctrine respecting the evil being. 
Peter says he had already explained it in the previous 
discussion, but that it might not have been sufficiently 
clear, as having been discussed in conjunction with several 
other heads. He now proceeds to tell them *the truth 
of the harmony concerning the evil being.' God had 
ordained two kingdoms, and had appointed two aeons or 
ages. The first, as brief and transitory, was given to the 
evil being ; the second, as eternal, is reserved for the good 
one ; and he endued man with free will. He then says, 
that the human body is rpe/uc/oEc, tripartite, having its 
genesis from the female. The tripartite nature is explained 
by the affections of iinOvfitay opyfi, and Xvttjj, and their sub- 
ordinate affections. He then says to Si Trvtvfig, koI ovto ov 
rpiToycvIc ov, aWa Tpifiepig has its genesis from the male. 
Here we may be satisfied that Tpiroyevig is a mistake. But 
my objection is only to the form of the word. The usual 
correction is to read rcrpaycvlcj as the body is so called 
farther on with reference to the four elements. But it was 
not the number of elements, but the composite nature of 
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the spirit he meant to deny here. If he had said rcrpayevlc 
it would be open to suppose that though not consisting of 
four, it might have three, I assume, therefore, that he 
took the number that was before him and wrote Tpiycvlc 
after the analogy of the rtrpaytviq afterwards applied to 
the body. It was as much as to say, * Don't suppose that 
when I say tripartite I mean compounded of three kinds 
or element? ; I only speak of faculties. These are Xoyiafiogy 
yvbxrigy i^S^ogy and their subordinate faculties. Each of 
these triads has one root, so that man is compounded of 
two ^vpafxaray the male and the female. Hence two ways are 
set before him, answering to the two kingdoms. The ruler 
of the present world was formed by temperament to take 
pleasure in the destruction of the wicked. The ruler of the 
world to come loves all human nature, but cannot have his 
way, irappficriavy under present conditions, [aXX*] &c rig wot 
i<TTi kavOaveiv ireiptofilvog ra avfKJtipovra avfi^ovXevei/ I cannot 
see in any of this the need of the alterations Wieseler 
would make, and shall not therefore discuss them. But as 
the lacuna is larger, I would read koI or aAX' ourwc r/c, k. r. A. 

Homily xx. 3. 

Each of these rulers, by God's command, uses force 
against the other. Every man has power to attach himself 
to which of them he will. If one chooses to do good, he 
becomes the possession, icTi})ua, of the future king. If he 
does ill, he becomes the servile instrument, u7ri|/oer>j/ica, of 
the evil ong . * He having, on account of sins, by righteous 
judgment, received power against him,' koi vpo row fiiXXovrog 
altovog OiXriaag avrij Xpijo-Oai iv rd^ vvv (ittj^ KoXaZwv fiSerai. 
Thus Dressel has given the sentence, introducing by his 
own authority the words avry xP^crdai, the MS. giving, 
as it seems, no indication of any omission. He has thus 
gratuitously introduced an idea which the MS. does not 
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contain, and where the sense is good without it. The 
participle OiXnaaq simply means * when he has wished,' * at 
his will/ It is an interesting example of a similar usage of 
the same verb by S. Paul in Col. ii. i8, /uijScic vfiaq Kara- 
PpapBviTO) OiXiov iv raTretvotjtpofTivyy k. t. X. See margin of Rev. 
Version, * of his own mere will/ The passage thus reads, 
'Before the future age, at his pleasure administering 
punishment in the present life, he is delighted, and, gratify- 
ing his own desire, he carries out the will of God. 6 S' 
h-tpog ini SiKatiav i^ovalq. \alpBtv SrifiiovpyriOHg SIkqiov evpwv 
fi^yaXwg evfjipatveTai, For ^(atpeiv the MS. has x&piv^ and by 
this alteration the strange notion of rejoicing in power is 
ascribed to the good Ruler. The proper emendation is 
to read lliovdlag^ * made for the sake of ruling over the 
righteous.* We have indeed, a little after, the words 
Xat/o«v StipiovpyriOivTogy but there it is to delight in the 
salvation of the righteous that is meant. 

These are the two swift hands of God. They have not 
their being from without God, for there is no other apx^i* 
Nor were they projected from God as living beings, for 
then they would have been of the same glory. Neither did 
they come into being automatically beside His will, else His 
power would have been impaired. But from God were 
projected the first four elements, oOcv Srj koI irarrip rvyxavu 
tratrrig oixriag ovcnyc yvwfiriQ tJc Kara rfjv Kpaaiv. Here Wieseler 
thinks something has been lost, and Lagarde gives a space 
of five letters after obaiag. I think sufficient sense would 
be produced by a comma and airou between ohalag and 
oiffijc, * there being His design in respect to their state 
after mixture.' For, he says, being mingled outside, their 
disposition, -n wpoaiptrngj was generated as an offspring. 
Hence the evil being, having served God blamelessly, 
as not being of a single substance, that only tends to 
malice, may, by a new sifting of his components, become 
good. 
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Homily xx. 4. 

Another disciple asks how men come to sin, and Peter 
says, through ignorance of judgment to come, and of future 
punishment. Whence he says, rfjv imOvfilav . . . SiaSoxfiv jStou 
lxoi/r€c» rauTijv irXripoipopovmv coc trvxev i])u[l/owv ....*.] 
vaiStJv 4>dopq, K. r. X. Though the apposition is possible, I 
suspect that Sia has been lost before SiaSoxnv on account 
of the seeming repetition. Lagarde gives dg. Wieseler 
objects to Dressel's filling of the lacuna by the word iiiiipwvy 
and he would substitute iimimravwv or fiiinreTrdpwv to agree 
with TrafSwv. And Lagarde has borrowed the latter. This 
is most ridiculous, besides introducing an odious idea. 
Dressel's reading only wants the change of an accent to 
make it right. It is not rifiipwv {tenerorunC) agreeing with 
7ra/S(i>]/, but rifispiov * days.' We should fill the rest of the 
lacuna by iwl rCov iralSuv i^Oopq. The meaning is plain 
enough. They satisfy their desire on any days that hap- 
pen, without regard to the proper periods of separation, 
of the impropriety and ill consequences of which to the 
offspring we find so much in these Homilies, as in xix. 22* 

At the close of the chapter we find that he who exercises 
his natural anger justly, as it is allowable, is pious, but 
going beyond measure, koI iavrt^ rfjv Kptmv XajSwv, he is 
impious. Dressel makes this *judicio obnoxius peccat.' 
Surely it means, taking the judgment on himself, making 
himself judge in his own cause, or, as we commonly say, 
* taking the law into his own hands.' It is inconceivable 
how incompetent Dressel was for the editing of such a 
work. His merit was great in bringing the MS. to light 
and supplying the text. But as to judgment in emending 
-errors, or translating even simple sentences, he was 
miserably incapable. 
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Homily xx. 6. 

In the fifth chapter Sophonias objects to the application 
to God of the example derived from men who beget both 
evil and good offspring, though good themselves. He can 
understand this in the case of men who, being compounded 
of the elements, are liable, by changes of seasons and other 
causes, to be variable and to produce variable offspring. 
But God being invariable when He projects must produce 
an offspring in all respects like Himself. In the present 
chapter Peter replies that he is in doubt whether he ought 
to discuss the question of evil at all ; but, however, he will 
give his suppositions. He agrees it is not right to attribute 
everything human to God, and then says, avrUa yovv oi 
avOptoTTOi ovjc Ixovrcc tcl aw^ara rpeiTTa ov Tpiirovrai, aWa 
Xpovt!^ vTTo T(ov rpoirijv aXXoiov<T0€ii (jivatv i\ov(yiv. This makes 
two clauses apparently contradictory. I think we should 
read arpcTrra, the first letter having been merged in the 
preceding a. The word avrfica, * all at once,* stands in oppo- 
sition to xpovc(». The meaning is, * all at once, however, 
men not having unchangeable bodies do not change, but 
they are naturally altered in time by the seasons. It is 
not so with God. But by His implanted spirit with secret 
power, the body becomes whatever He wills.' Air is turned 
into dew, and again being made dense becomes water ; but 
water being consolidated becomes stone and earth, and 
stones being broken together kindle fire. Moses' ^taff 
became a serpent and a staff again, by which the water of 
the Nile became blood, and was again turned back into 
water ; man, being dust, was turned by God's breathing into 
flesh, and again turned back to dust, and Moses himself 
being flesh was turned into a great light, so that the people 
could not look at him. 
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Homily xx. 7. 

Peter then goes on to say, * Perhaps you will say one 
may be changed by another, but not by himself. To be 
changed is the case with mortals, but cannot take place 
with immortals. Nay,' he says, * angels not subject to old 
age and of fiery nature have been changed into flesh, of 
which there are examples in the angels that visited Abra- 
ham and the angel that wrestled with Jacob. Mortals 
cannot change, themselves to whatever they wish, but 
he who, being master of his own nature, can, is immortal.' 
He then adds, as printed, 80cv irokv fiaWov ri rov Ocou SvvafiiQy 
Stb OiXu Tov <y(jJiJ.aTog ttjv oi/trlav cic o OiXei fiBTarpiTrBi, koL 
ofioowiov fifj Trapovery Tpoiry irpojiaWuy iaoSivafiov Se ou. 
Here it will be plain that it is of God changing His 
own body the writer is speaking. I think we might 
read avrov auffiarocy but the article may here have the 
sense of Ais. The fifj is certainly wrong. Wieseler 
would have it fiiv. I think the filv not being neces- 
sary, it should be ry, unless we read both: *The power 
of God, when He wills, turns the substance of His body 
into what He wills, and projects what is of one sub- 
stance with the present variation, but not of equal power.' 
To explain why it is not of equal power, the following is 
printed by Dressel : on 6 filv 7r/ooj3aXXwv koX alg aripav ovtriav 
rpairivra iraXiv 1^' eavrov Tpiveiv Svi/ara<, 6 Se TrpopXriOelg Trjg IS 
IkeIuov TpoTrrjg rs koI tIkvov vtrapxwv avev tov 7r/ooj3aXXoi/roc 
)3ouXi}c aXXo ri yevioBai ov Svvaraij d firj eKetvog OiXei. In the 
first member of this sentence Dressel has transposed the 
order of the words as given by the MS., and has introduced 
the word rpi-n-Hv. An infinitive is necessary, but it may 
be supplied by an alteration without interpolating a word. 
The MS. reading is 8n 6 irpofiaXkwv koI dg iripav iraXiv ovaiav 
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i^* iavTov Tpavivra Svvarai. We should read 1^' lavrov 
in the sense of by himself, *proprio motu/ without exter- 
nal aid. And for rpanivTa we should read Tpawrivai : * Be- 
cause the projector can, by himself, be turned again into 
another substance. But the projected, being also the 
oflFspring of his variation, cannot, without the will of the 
projector, be made anything else, unless he wills it.* 
Hence, though bfioovmoq he is not laolvvaiioq. I think the 
re mi in the second sentence is a mistake. In one copy 
rUvov may have been written twice, and then in another 
the first tUvov was made re kcX, This theory of creation 
by projection of the substance of the Creator is maintained 
by Lamennais, in his Esquisse d'une Philosophie, vid. 
Revue des Deux Mondes^ 15 Mars, 1889. 



Homily xx. 8. 

Another of Peter's disciples then asks if the evil and 
the good beings came into existence in the same way and 
were consequently brothers. Peter says not: the tetra- 
genous bodily substance of the evil being was projected 
by God, TTc^vAoKpiviy/ulvi?, with its elements separate. He 
then adds as printed : c^w Si air^c ^^^a Tr\v rov irpoficikovTog 
fiovXtiv iKpaOri npog Trjv Kpaaiv fi kclkoic \alpov<ja rrpoaipeaiQ. J>c 
V0UV9 OTi 6bov filv riKVOv ri nrpayav^g tS avrov 7r/oo/3XT)0£7(ra 
ovatoj -n KoL avrfi ov<ra asL In this sentence Dressel has 
changed KpaOday of the MS. into kf^adn* thus making aviiig 
to be genitive on l$<u, and the mixing to take place outside 
the substance, whereas it was within its parts. It was 
outside God it took place, and l^w is to be used absolutely. 
Wieseler has seen that avrrig and KpaOday of the MS. should 
agree, either both datives or both genitives, and he justly 
prefers the latter. Besides, it was not the irpoalpBmg that 
was mixed, but it was the result of the mixture. Wieseler 
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would make vpog rriv Kpaaiv to signify * secundum tempera- 
mentum/ which is not its meaning. I would make it vpoav 
ry KpaaHj * there was present with the mixture, or occurred 
with it, a disposition delighting in ills/ Otherwise we 
should introduce with Wieseler some such word as <n;/ij3l- 
firiKev. What I propose is the lesser alteration. In the 
last part, for Bsov filv tIkvov we should read ion for /ulv, or 
else understand the verb substantive. And in the last 
clause, fi Koi avrfi, we must join fi to oiri}, * the same.' The 
whole will then be as follows: *But externally, it being 
mixed according to the will of Him who projected it, there 
occurred to the mixture the disposition that delights in ills. 
So it is to be understood that the tetragenous substance 
having been projected from .Him is an offspring of God, 
and is always the same,' i. e. the substance is always the 
same. He then adds, as Dressel erroneously prints, Sia ri 
Si i^fjj vv avTOV KpaOalarig ov(Tiac ri avfifiefiriKvXa kokoTc X^'^P^^^^ 
Trpoatpemg eirByiveTo ; Thus we have an unanswered ques- 
tion. And Wieseler rightly prefers the reading rfjc for 
that of the MS. ng, without the imaginary 8ia : * But the 
substance being externally mingled by him, the accidental 
disposition delighting in ills supervened. And so it,' viz. 
the disposition, *was not generated by God, nor by any 
other; but neither was it projected by Him, nor did it 
come forward automatically, nor was it always as the sub- 
stance before the mixture, but according to the will of 
God, it externally happened with the mixture. And it 
was necessary that it should be so, as we have often said. 
But the good being, generated from the most excellent 
variation of God, and not having happened by an external 
mixture, is truly a Son.' But he says this is a subject not 
to be talked about, but rather thought of in silence : Iv yap 
Tt^ \iyBiv £<r<i)c oifx wg tx"^^ ® ^OcySa/xcvoc afiaprriaBTai. Here 
Dressel's and Lagarde's departure from the MS. is again 
wrong. The MS. has ix^v^ * describing it perhaps not as it 
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is,' instead of * as perhaps not being able,' which is very 
poor. 

Homily xx. 9. 

Lazarus now asks how it is reasonable that the evil 
being having been appointed to punish the ungodly should 
be sent afterwards with his angels together with them into 
the lower darkness, as he remembers the Teacher to have 
said ? Peter admits that the evil being does nothing wrong 
in this respect, being restrained by fear of God from acting 
unjustly, though by falsely accusing the teachers of truth, as 
a plot against the undiscerning, he is called Sia/iJoXoc, devil. 
He and his angels shall indeed go into the lower darkness. 
But 6 TTovfipoc ok6t(^ xalpHv Kara Tijv Kpaaiv yeyovtig — . Thus 
Dressel gives the words, but the MS. has x^^P^^^^^ '''^^ 
Kpaaiv^ and Wieseler, followed by Lagarde, would have for 
7«7ovwc> I think rightly, AcXoyx'^'C, as farther on. 'The evil 
being having obtained the temperament that delights in 
darkness is pleased at descending into the darkness of 
Tartarus, for darkness is friendly to fire. But the souls of 
men being drops of pure light, swallowed up by fire 'of an 
alien substance, and not able by nature to die, are punished 
according to their deserving.' We have then the following : 
« Si 6 Trig KQKiac i^yc/xcoi/ avdpu)7roc &v oif Trl/xTTcrai eig to <tk6toq 
<^C fifl TOVTt^ \aipvjVf TOTi oif Sivarai 1] KOKOtg avTov \alpov(Ta 
Kpaaig fjiBTaavyKpidrivai elg ayadov Trpoatpaaiv, Before attempt- 
ing to make this difficult passage clear we must first 
restore the last sentence to its state in the MS. Instead 
of Dressel's rorc ov Svvarai the MS. has to Si Svvarai. It 
will presently be seen that this should be either ry 81 or 
TOTg dvvaTQif and that Dressel's negative makes the writer 
say the opposite of what he intended. If we now go back 
to the preceding clause, it is manifest that avOpwnog &v is 
corrupt. Wieseler would read avOpwiroigy the leader to 
men. But this is quite irrelevant, and rather spoils the 

VOL. VII. H 
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sense, for it is not as a cause of wickedness to men that 
he is spoken of here, but as the punisher of men. All 
that is needed is to read avOpajn-oc ^c* «• r. X. We shall 
then be able to translate as follows: *But if the leader 
of malice is not, as a man, sent into darkness as not 
delighting in it, then (or in this way), his temperament 
delighting in ills can be changed in its mixture into 
a disposition for good.' Wieseler would read wwc 
In Svvaraiy which would be a greater change, and not 
give the sense required. The writer wants to affirm the 
possibility of the change for the better. This is followed 
by these words : koI ovtwq ayaOog awnvai KpiOfioiTai. Wie- 
seler here proposes to read ayaOoTo and illustrates this 
way of speaking by Lucian's ^vSaifjiovla awtivai. But this 
would be a strange way of speaking with KpiOritjiraiy for 
which 'condemned' would be here impossible, and * judged' 
would seem to require some adjective such as innocent, or 
good, or to express a fact such as that he was with the 
good, which is not what was meant. It is enough to read 
ayaOoQ vvv iivai KpiOfiaeTaiy * he will be judged to be now 
good, and the more in this way, that having obtained 
XcAoyxwcj a temperament delighting in ills, by reason of 
fear towards God, he did nothing contrary to what was 
agreeable to the law of God.' This notion of the conver- 
sion of the devil, in the character of 6 irovtipog^ the severe 
being, is then said to have possibly been enigmatically 
hinted by the reconversion of Aaron's rod from a serpent 
into its original state. 

Homily xx. io. 

Another of the disciples then asks, as Dressel has 
printed the question, Sia rl ttckti rdv avriijv Xoytav [/ucraSiSoicj J 
oJ fiiv irdOovTaiy ol Si inreiOovrnv. Before we can criticise 
these words we must know Peter's answer. He says : 
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'For the words are not incantations, that anyone who has 
heard them must certainly believe. By some believing 
and some not, free-will is plainly shewn/ Now from this 
reply it is evident that the inquiry was not why the same 
words were imparted to all, but why some believed and 
some did not? We must, therefore, remove the note of 
interrogation to the end. And the way in which the 
lacuna of the MS. has been filled is wrong. It must be a 
participle in the genitive absolute agreeing with \6yutv. 
It may be Xcyojucvwv, or SiSofiivwvy the space being for nine 
letters. The question will then be, why the same words 
being spoken, or the same doctrines delivered to all, some 
believe and some do not ? It is to this the answer is given, 
and not to a silly enquiry why he imparted the same to all, 
when all do not equally believe his words ? This brings 
the conversation to an end. 

Homily xx. 13. 

Word having been brought that Appion and Annubion 
have arrived from Antioch, and are staying with Simon, 
Faustus is delighted, asks leave of Peter to go and visit 
them as friends of his youth, and hopes he may persuade 
Annubion, who was an astrologer, to come and discuss 
with Clement the doctrine of Nativity, yiveaig. He. obtains 
leave; they wait for him all night, and he only returns 
near daylight. He apologizes for his staying out ; Peter 
sees nothing strange, but all the rest start with horror. 
The voice is the voice of Faustus, but the appearance is 
that of Simon. They cannot believe it is Faustus, though 
Peter assures them it is. Then comes one of the fore- 
runners that Peter was accustomed to send in order to 
learn what Simon was saying and doing. He tells them 
that Simon had persuaded the people of Antioch that 
Peter was a magician and an impostor, and had so sf^t^ 

H2 : - r^:-" ^v' 
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them against him that they were ready to eat him alive. 
While they were in perplexity Cornelius the Centurion, 
sent out on a mission by Cassar to the Governor of the 
Eparchy, was sent for, and having learned the trouble they 
were in, promises to banish Simon if they will follow his 
advice. He was secretly to whisper about that he was 
sent by the Emperor to capture Simon as a magician, 
and Peter's forerunners, who were with Simon, were, as if 
in the secret, to communicate this to Simon, who would 
forthwith take to flight. Cornelius begins his advice in this 
way : ifxov Sia ttoXXwv ^eXcuv Kpvt^a uq GvXXvf^fjiv avrov AijXv- 
Bivai irtpiaKOTTOvvTog Koi Ztithv avrov (jtaoKOVTOQy k, t. X. This 
evidently needs emendation. But we need not, with Wie- 
seler, borrow from Josephus the unusual word TrepiKon" 
TTouvroc, on the strength of the word ^divulgabo' in the 
Recognitions, which is sufficiently expressed by ^do-jcoi/roc. 
It will be enough to read irepiaKoirtiv re koL Ztituv. Or we 
might read irepiaKoirovvraf agreeing with l/ne, understood 
before iXtiXvBivai. One would suppose that either of these 
emendations was so obvious that there was no need for 
looking out for rare dictionary words. But in proposing 
TripiKOfiTrovvTog Wieseler has shown himself to be Trsp^tco/ui/'OCy 
as he has done on many other occasions. The plan is 
successful. Simon departs from Antioch, and so came to 
Laodicea. 

Homily xx. 14. 

Peter now divines that Simon had metamorphosed 
Faustus, and had himself assumed the likeness of Faustus : 
Kaiaapoc vop,laaQ lin kqicc^ avrov Zryruv. It is obvious that 
YLalaaga should be read here. Faustus acknowledges that 
it was so, for Annubion, as an old friend, had in a myste- 
rious manner told him of the plot, but he did not believe 
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Homily xx. i6. 

Annubion presently arrives, and tells them that Simon 
had on the same night set out for Judaea. He finds them 
all wailing, to his surprise. Peter encourages them by 
saying that God will show them some remedy, but tells 
Faustus he had permitted him to visit his old friends, but 
not to company with Simon. Annubion then tells how it 
happened. When the good old man came to visit them 
they were all listening to Simon, who wished to run away 
that night, as he had heard of the arrival at Laodicea of 
an officer in quest of him. Seeing Faustus enter he turned 
his wrath against him» He bids them make him partake 
of salt with them, that is, that by sharing the table of 
demons he might come under his power. He will pre- 
pare a certain ointment with which Faustus after supper 
might anoint his face, and so appear to all to have Simon's 
form. He adds, Vfiug 8^ poravrtg tivoq vXric TrpoevaXtcipajULevoi 
inr' ijuLOv ovk airarriOriaitTde vno Trig rivvig avrov fiopfjirigy TrXfjv roig 
oAAotc iratTiv 6 OauoToc 8o£« ilvai 'Silfjiwv. There is here evi- 
dently an error in vXrig, Wieseler, followed by Lagarde, 
proposes xvXoigy because * succo' is used in the Recognitions. 
But they seem to have forgotten that vXri is the general 
term for ingredients used in medicaments, as in the well- 
known phrase SAij larpiKii. The Recognitions are not by 
any means so exact a translation as to be a guide even 
where they do agree in substance with the Homilies. It 
is enough to read vXy for vA>jc, * having your eyes first 
anointed by me with a material of a certain plant.'* After- 
wards rtvijc is ' vox nihili.' Wieseler would have Kaivrjg or 
OiTtjg, A lesser variation will suffice. The new form was 
expressed by »c£vSc> a mere empty show, not having beneath 
it a substantial reality. For this Lagarde has ^ivvig. 

* It was, of course, their eyes were guished from iyxpl<r(u, was properly 
to be anointed. *Eva\u^Uf as distin- used for anointing the eyes^ 
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Homily xx. 17. 

Annubion says that he then asked Simon what would 
be the use of that. Simon replies that if those who were 
looking for him should take Faustus for him, they would 
cease looking for himself; and if Faustus should be put 
to death by the Emperor's hand, his two sons would be 
punished for leaving him and becoming followers of Peter. 
Moreover, Annubion says, to tell the truth, he was afraid 
of Simon to inform Faustus. He goes on to say aXX' ovll 
KaiQOV Vfiiv 6 ^Ifiuv iSiSov npog to iSiaZeiv' [cI /j.rf] avTiJ^ Trjv Ik 
Tov 'Silfi(a)voQ KOKriv ttv I^Tjva ]3ouX^v. The bracketted [cJ firj] 

is nonsense. The lacuna in the MS. is fiwv. 

And for av Ifpriva it has l^avri without the av. Several con- 
jectures have been proposed. I should suggest [Ittci nc i^ 

i5] fiiov t<paiv£ : * Simon did not give us an opportunity 

of being alone, else one of us would have shown him the 
wicked counsel of Simon.' In this manner of speaking 
the imperfect does not require av to be expressed. As 
Simon was starting, he affects to feel unwell, and as soon 
as he is gone hurries to get Faustus home during the 
night, lest he might be taken prisoner. Having told 
them all this, he then declares that he sees not the ap- 
pearance of Simon, but the real Faustus, and seeing them 
standing there without recognizing their father, he is 
amazed at the magical power of Simon, and sympathizing 
with them he sheds tears. 



Homily xx. 20. 

Peter having adopted the plan of sending Faustus in 
the likeness of Simon to Antioch, who should there, per- 
sonating Simon, profess repentance for all he had said 
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against Peter, acknowledge himself to have been a ma- 
gician, and advise the people to follow Peter, he proposes 
that Faustus should be accompanied by his wife Matthidia 
and his two elder sons, leaving Clement with himself. 
Clement then says i5 81 imTnp crvvaTreXffcTv oirt^ oKviipcuc cISc 
Xlyovaa fioix^g yap elvai SokHj ry Siftoivoc (Tvvovfra fioptjt'g' bI 
S'apa avvairipxtaQai avayKaaOriaoftaiy aSvvarov IttI rqc avrtjc 
Tvxrig kXIvtic (TvyKaraKXiOfiaBaOai. . Wieseler proposes to take 
oKvvipCJg dSe in the same sense as the well-known phrase 
^(Xoic opav ; but he has given no instance of this usage, and 
it seems very unlikely to be thus employed. I propose to 
read cIke, *was yielding with reluctance.' Or still better, we 
may read €7x«> * was in a state of hesitation.* It will then 
be unnecessary to supply the word Xiyovaay which Dressel 
has introduced without authority. For it is implied by her 
yielding, which was expressed in the words following. She 
says first she would seem an adulteress, companpng with 
Simon's appearance, as his wife of course is meant, for 
else she would not seem to stand in nearer relation to him 
than to one of the others that Peter proposed to send 
besides her two sons. She then adds, *If, therefore, I 
shall be compelled to go with him, it will be impossible, 
Im rrjg avrfig TV\rig Kktvrig (TvyKaTaKXiOfiaeaOai. For t^x^Cj 
which is evidently wrong, Wieseler wants to introduce 
TvXyy * culcitrae.' This is very weak. It was not the fur- 
nishing of the couch she was thinking of, but the sameness 
of it. Neither was it sleeping in the same bed she spoke 
of in these words. That was put out of the question by 
the word awovaa. She now requires, as a necessary con- 
dition of her going, that she should not be asked even to 
recline on the same couch at meals or on any like occa- 
sion. All we need is to read rvxy for ruxnc It might be 
convenient to place her at meals on the same couch with 
her husband for want of a separate one at the inn. This 
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she cannot allow. She cannot recline on the same couch, 
by chance, even in a casual way. Lagarde omits the 
word without remark. 

The fraud is successful. In ten days they have news 
that the people of Antioch are longing for Peter's arrival. 
Some even wish to lay hands on Faustus, supposing him 
to be Simon. Peter accordingly settles the aflFairs of the 
Church at Laodicea, and appoints a bishop. After bap- 
tizing and healing during three days he sets out for 
Antioch, and this brings the Homilies to a close. 

J. QUARRY. 
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NUGAE AESCHYLEAE. 
Prometheus Vtnctus^ 49. 

*H0. Ilfiirag Tis avTtjv akXog cSt^cXev Xa)(€LV. 
Kp. &jrav T t^^P^X^'/t ^^^^ B^ouri Koipaveiv. 49 

cXcv^cpos yap ovris iorl ttA^v Aios. 

TO gods all things were given (by destiny) except 
supreme power, the prerogative of Zeus alone, who 
is therefore really free/ This is the sense clearly required 
in 11. 49, 50. Zeus is distinguished from the other gods, 
who are not free, because they must obey him. 

evpaxOn yields no meaning, and accordingly it has been 
proposed to read inaxOrjy which Hermann, Dindorf, and 
others adopt. But this was not the reading of the Medi- 
cean scholiast, whose note is — 

wpeorai irvTriaOrj . rives 3c Travra cic Moipcov SeSorai 
TOts ^€015 irXrjv rov apx^iv, 

Mr. Paley, in his comment on the passage, makes 
some suggestions based on this scholium ; for example, 
iTQxOri or sKpavOri, Both of these words are palaeograjphi- 
cally not very far removed from inpaxOriy and iKpavBn would 
give a suitable sense; but, as both are common and simple 
words, it seems unlikely that either should have been 
changed to eVpaxfli, and eirpaxOv could hardly be due to 
a mere slip of the pen. 

Now in -^schylean criticism it appears to me a sound 
doctrine that corruptions have constantly arisen from the 
occurrence of unfamiliar words or forms, and here, I think, 
such has been the case. I believe that -^schylus wrote — 

airavr' iirpdiOrj ttAi^v Oeoia-i icotpavctv. 
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ivpwdfi is an aorist from nnrpufaKWy iriirpwuaiy just as Irpolfliiv 
comes from nrpwoKxa^ rlrpwiuLaif and IfipwOnv from /3t|3p(i(nc(D, 
(iiPpwfiai. This word suits the sense admirably, and 
accords perfectly with the scholium: *A11 things were 
granted by fate to gods, except to have supreme lord- 
ship ^ (with KoipavHv compare fic Koipavo^ torw). It is hardly 
a case of hyperbaton. 

lb. 147. 

werpq, irpoaavaivoficvov 
rfS* d8a/iayro8erourt Xv/iat9. 

It seems possible that -^schylus intended a parono- 
masia in the juxtaposition of aSapavTodiToiai and Xvfiai^. 



Agamemnon^ 179. 

OTofci Vhf& VTZTU) iTpo KopSias 
fivrjcriTrrjpjojv ttovos. 

The phraze (rraZu novog is not intelligible until we 
recognize that ^schylus wished to suggest * drink' by 
iro-voc (irojua, TreTTCDica, ttw, &c.). A potion, not of Lethe, but 
of bitter memory, is set before the sleeper's heart ; and he 
may not drain it at one draught ; it trickles drop by drop. 

li. 356. 

^ Zcv jSoo-^cv Koi vv^ <^iAia 

fieyaXiav Koa-fuov icrcarcipa 356 

TjT iirl TpoCas wupyoi^ evokes 

OTcyavoi' Blktvov, k,t.X, 

Line 356 is metrically imperfect : read 

fityaXiov Koa-jJiiov icrcciTCtp', tpas 
ifr CTTt Tpoia?, k. t. a. 
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lb. 1 1 29. 

7riTV€i 8' €V ivvSpif T€VX€l. 

SoXjoijiovov XcjSiTTos rvx**" <^ot Xeyo>. 1 1 29 

Weil proposes rlxvav for ruxav, unnecessarily, rux^v 
(from T6VXW, cf. Tvxog) means a piece of work. 

Id. 1298. 

€i 8' iTrjTVfJuaq 
fwpov Tov avrrjs oTa-Oa, irtos OerjXaTOv 
fiooi SiKrp^ Trpos )So)/iov ruToXfwos Trarcts ; 1 298 

The poet clearly intends a play on j3o<Jc and jSoi/iov, in 
1. 1298. This coincides with Mr. Verrall's view of Ir^rujuoc, 
iTvuog, put forward in his edition of the Septem Contra 
Thebas. 

lb. 814. 

Sticas ya/> ovk anro yXMHr<rri^ Ocol 
kXvovt€S9 aa^SpoOv^a^ 'lA/ov tftOophs 
CIS aifjuarrfppv T€V)(o^ ov Sixoppoircj^ 

The late Professor Kennedy, I think, has made out 
his case against kKvovtiq. (i) There was no pleading to 
be heard, and (2) ovk otto yXwaaiic clearly refers to the silent 
balloting of the gods, not to those who were judged. But 
Kennedy's own reading, jcpfvoi/rcc, is not suflSciently like 
kXvovtcc to be satisfactory. I propose to read Avovrcc. 
\iw, * to solve,' might be used with Sikiiv, as with airoptav. 
The question of the Trojan War was a problem of justice 
whose solution devolved upon the gods. Cf. lite resolvere 
litem. 
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In regard to avlgoQvnraq 'Wlov tpOopac, I submit that the 
two constructions proposed for these words are incorrect. 
Kennedy has sufficiently shown that ^dop&Q is not governed 
by ^{\(^ovq iOsvTo = ixl^rifplaavTo ; but his own explanation, 
making it epexegetical of Siicac, seems also objectionable 
and harsh. The sentence is simple, if we remember that 
the gods are more than ordinary jurymen. The pebbles 
which they are conceived as casting into the urn of blood 
are the actual tpOopal (00opac is in apposition to \pri<^ovg)^ 
and this is the motive of the celestial ballot; otherwise 
tongxie-sentence would have sufficed. 

/*. 945- 

TrpoSovXov (L^paxriv ?ro3os. 

TrpoSouAoc (oTT. up,) is generally taken as equivalent to 
ai/TtSouXoc, *as a slave, slave-like.' It is, perhaps, worth 
while suggesting that tt/oo- may here have a correlative 
force, as in vfionavOavwy TrpoSiSaaKo;. 

lb. 698. 

The scansion demanded is__vy_uu__. Paley's. aKpira^ 
^vAXovc and Margoliouth's Ivvoac^vAXovc are too far from 
the MSS. reading. Read 

aivXo<f>vX\ovs9 

*with dense foliage': cf. d^vXt^ v\y, A, 155. Such a rare 
word was peculiarly exposed to corruption. The deri- 
vation of a^i/Xoc is uncertain. 

J. B. BURY. 
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STUDENTS of Economics are now quite familiar with 
the statement that a good deal of the earlier econo- 
mic doctrine rests on a belief in the existence of a ' law of 
nature/ derived from the Roman theory of a Jtis naturale. 
This belief has been more especially attributed to the 
Physiocrates^ and in a modified form to Adam Smith. It 
is therefore a matter of some interest to see exactly the 
use made in the Wealth of Nations of the terms * Nature/ 

* natural/ and * naturally/ The first of these terms is 
sometimes used to describe the action of physical forces, 
as in the well-known passage, * In agriculture Nature, too, 
labours along with man.' More frequently it is equivalent 
to *kind' or * character,' as *the nature of the commodity,' 

* the nature of his work,' * the nature of its laws and insti- 
tutions,' *the nature and extent of the business.' The 
adjective * natural ^ is used to characterize the productions 
of nature in its first sense as given above. Thus we find 

* natural foot,' * natural fertility.' Its second sense is more 
important. It is employed to describe what is usual or 
normal. Thus we have ^ the natural progress of opulence,' 

* the natural effect,' and so on. That this is the proper 
meaning, and that no special idea of providential direc- 
tion is implied, appears, I think, clearly from the following 
passages: — 'We seldom, indeed, hear of the combination, 
because it is the usual and, we may say, the natural state 
of things.' * They must be in their ordinary or what may 
be called their natural state.' *The usual and natural 
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proportion.' That Adam Smith did not believe in the 
excellence of everything that was * natural' is plain, from 
his statement that ' Entails are the natural consequences 
of the laws of primogeniture,' though he expressly declares 
that in the present state of Europe * nothing can be more 
completely absurd,' and will only admit that * when great 
landed estates were a sort of principalities they might not 
be unreasonable.' Still stronger is his mention of * the 
unavoidable obstructions which the natural course of 
things opposes to the immediate or speedy establishment 
of a better system . . . These natural obstructions to the 
establishment of a better system cannot be removed but 
by a long course of frugality and industry.' We also meet 

* The corruption of justice naturally resulting . . . scarce 
admitted of any remedy.' 

The conclusion that * natural ' and * naturally ' are 
almost the same as * usual' and * usually' is supported by 
the fact that when Adam Smith desires to state a law of 
nature, in the modern sense of the term, he adopts a diffe- 
rent word, viz. * necessary/ or 'necessarily.' In fact the 
opposition between the terms * natural' and * necessary' 
is constantly recurring in the Wealth of Nations^ as : * The 
habit of sauntering which is naturally or rather necessarily 
acquired;' *The liberal reward of labour, as it is the 
necessary effect, so it is the natural symptom of increasing 
national wealth'; *The study of his own advantage natt^ 
rally y or rather necessarily y leads him to prefer that employ- 
ment which is most advantageous to the society.' The 
foregoing quotations do not adequately bring out the 
almost tiresome repetition of the words, * natural,' * natu- 
rally,' 'necessary,' * necessarily,' all through the earlier 
books of the Wealth of Nations^ but they suffice to estab- 
lish the proposition that Adam Smith does not dwell on a 

* code of nature,' or a determination of economic conditions 
by a Ju^ naturae. Even in his doctrine of 'natural price ' 
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there is no assertion of an inevitable law. * In that early 
and rude state of society which precedes both the accumu- 
lation of stock and the appropriation of land, the proportion 
between the quantities of labour necessary for acquiring 
different objects seems to be the only circumstance which 
can afford any rule for exchanging them for one another. 
If among a nation of hunters, for example, it usually costs 
twice the labour to kill a beaver which it does to kill a 
deer, one beaver should naturally exchange for or be worth 
two deer. It is natural that what is usually the produce 
of two days' or two hours' labour should be worth double 
of what is usually the produce of one day's or one hour's 
labour.' No one free from a preconceived belief could 
imagine that the theory of value, as so stated, is anything 
else than an induction from experience. The frequent 
occurrence of the adverb ^ necessatrement* in the writings of 
Mercier de la Riviere — whose work Adam Smith specially 
commends — throws some light on the latter's use of the 
term * necessarily.' La Riviere— at least in that portion 
of his work edited by Daire — very seldom used the term 
* naturel.' Indeed a main point of his argument is to show 
that the ordre naturel et essential^ of which he treats is the 
necessary product of arrangements in accordance with 
nature. 

The belief that Adam Smith's system was one of ex- 
treme optimism— though strongly maintained by Cliffe 
Leslie — ^seems, as Mr. Sidgwick has shown,* quite irre- 
concilable with some of his express statements. The 
general impression left by a close reading of the Wealth 
of Nations is rather that the advance of society is ex- 
tremely slow, and such as it is that it comes from spon^ 
taneous individual effort. If any label is to be attached to 
his system, * meliorism ' is surely the correct one. In his 

1 A phrase which is ahnost translated and Reason.' 
in Adam Smith's < Order of Nature "^ Poh Ec. p. 20, ist ed. 
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own words, * The uniform, constant, and uninterrupted 
effort of every man to better his condition, the prin- 
ciple from which all public and national, as well as pri- 
vate, opulence is originally derived, is frequently powerful 
enough to maintain the progress of things towards im- 
provement, in spite both of the extravagance of government 
and of the greatest errors of administration ... It is this 
effort, protected by law and allowed by liberty to exert 
itself in the manner that is most advantageous, which has 
maintained the progress of England towards opulence and 
improvement in almost all former times, and which it is 
to be hoped will do so in all future times.'^ 



II. 

Adam Smith's account of the movement of the rate of 
profit and interest during the progress of society has been 
severely criticised by J. S. Mill, who asserts that *his' 
(Adam Smith's) * language on the subject is wavering and 
unsteady, denoting the absence of a definite and well- 
digested opinion*; and referring to his supposed view that 
* competition of capital lowers profits by lowering prices,' 
he declares it to be * incorrect in fact as well as unsound in 
principle.'* 

Now whatever may be thought of Adam Smith's doc- 
trine, there can be no doubt whatever that it is definitely 
and distinctly set forth ; but Mill unfortunately looked for 
it in the wrong place. Instead of the brief statement 
given 9,t the opening of the chapter on Profits in the Jirst 
book, he should have examined the account of Interest in 
the second book, which runs as follows : — 

As capitalists increase in any country, the profits which can be 
made by employing them necessarily diminish. It becomes gra- 

» Pp. 141-2 (Ed. Nicholson). ^ Principles ^ Book iv., ch. iv. s. i. 
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dually more and more difl&cult to find within the country a profit- 
able method of employing, any new capital. There arises in 
consequence a competition between different capitals, the owner 
pf one endeavouring to get possession of that employment which 
is occupied by another ; but upon most occasions he can hope to 
jostle that other out of this employment by no other means but by 
dealing on more reasonable terms. He must not only sell what 
he deals in somewhat cheaper, but in order to get it to sell be must 
sometimes, too, buy it dearer. The demand for productive labour, 
by the increase of the funds which are destined for maintaining 
it, grows every day greater and greater. Labourers easily find 
employment, but the owners of capital find it diflScult to get 
labourers to employ. Thus competition raises the wages of labour 
and sinks the profits of stock.* 

The fall of profits, to put the point shortly, is, he 
thinks, due — (i) to the lowering of price; (2) to the in- 
crease of wages which the increased competition of capital 
causes. To make the first part of the statement true, it is 
necessary to exclude money from the list of commodities, 
and to regard it as an article, sui generiSy whose value 
depends mainly on its quantity, not on its cost of produc- 
tion. Were money an ordinary commodity its production 
would be affected by the increase of capital, and an in- 
creased supply of money would prevent the fall of prices. 
It is instructive to notice that recent theories of interest, 
e.g, those of Jevons and Leroy-Beaulieu, recognize the 
increasing difficulty of finding *a profitable method of 
employing any new capital,' as one cause of the decline 
of interest. The theory adopted by Mill errs in making 
the law of diminishing return in agriculture, by its action 
on the cost of the labourers' subsistence, the sole cause of 
the generally observed decline in the rate uf profit. 



^P. 145 (Ed. Nicholson). 
VOL. VII. I 
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III. 
The theory of rent, erroneously attributed to Ricardo, 
after having been vehemently controverted and criticised, 
seems at last to be accepted by all economists who take 
the trouble to understand the limitations and assumptions 
which are needed to make it correct. .The tendency is now 
rather to develope and apply the conceptions used in 
expounding the theory to other parts of the subject of 
distribution, and at the same time to examine more closely 
the precise way in which the rent theory is worked out. 
It therefore seems desirable to call attention to an error 
in the ordinary mode of stating the doctrine. Thus it is 
said by Mill : * Of the land in cultivation, the part which 
yields least return to the labour and capital employed on 
it gives only the ordinary profit, without leaving anything 
for rent'^ This statement is. at a later part of the chapter 
put into the form * that there is always some agricultural 
capital which pays no rent,' and the expositions of later 
writers are in substance the same. Now a simple case 
will show that it is possible for all land and also for all 
agricultural capital to pay rent. Suppose that an isolated 
country is supplied with food from soils of six different 
qualities (or situations), or by six successively applied 
units of capital and labour on soil of the same fertility, or 
situation, the expenses of production being 405., 41J., 42^., 
43^., 445., and 455. per quarter respectively. The price of 
corn will be 45^., and the five superior soils or more 
advantageously placed units of capital will yield rents 
of 5^., 45., 3^., 25., and i^. per quarter of corn produced 
respectively. Now let us suppose that the demand for 
corn at the price of 455. per quarter is a little greater than 
the supply, so that in order to render supply and demand 
equal, the price rises to 465. per quarter : further, let us 
assume that the next grade of land, or the return to the 
* Principles, Book ii., ch. xvi., s. 3. 
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seventh unit of capital, will be such as to require a price 
of 47^. per quarter, in order to compensate the producer. 
Then it is plain that a price of 465. will not bring about 
the cultivation of this soil or the use of this unit of capital 
in producing corn, and yet all the land in cultivation, or 
all the units of agricultural capital, can pay a rent, the 
lowest yielding i^. and the others increasing their former 
yield by i^. each. This illustration shows the need of an 
amended statement of the law of rent. Instead of saying 
* that the rent of land is fixed by the excess of its produc- 
tion over that of the worst land in cultivation/ it would 
be more accurate to say, the rent of land varies between 
limits, the lower one fixed by its excess yield over that of 
the worst land in cultivation ; the upper one by its excess 
yield over what would be the yield from the best land not 
in cultivation. Where there is a considerable distance 
between these two grades of soil there is room for a wide 
variation in rent, governed only by the action of the de- 
mand for the commodity which the particular soil produces. 
Finally, let us suppose that there is no land not in culti- 
vation, and that there is no field for the use of additional 
units of capital ; we then reach the case of pure ' monopoly' 
or rather • scarcity' value. Though this state has never 
existed with respect to the bulk of agricultural products, 
it probably is illustrated in the case of wines produced in 
special vineyards, whose area of production cannot be 
increased. The law of rent thus amended covers all 
possible cases where competition is operative. Wfe are 
not forced to regard monopoly rents as anomalous excep- 
tions, but merely as the result of a general law working 
under special conditions. 

IV. 

The strongest advocates of the economic theory of rent 
have regarded cottier rents as being exceptional. As 
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these rents are by their definition founded on competition, 
it seems strange that a different law should be requisite 
for them, and a closer examination will, I think, show that 
this supposed exception is not really such. *They' (the 
cottiers), says Mill, * give up in the shape of rent the whole 
produce of the land, with the exception of a sufficiency 
of potatoes for a subsistence.'* But this is exactly the 
description of a special case of the law of rent. The 
population has so far increased as to force down wages to 
the subsistence point. The mode of agriculture is so rude 
that there is practically no capital on which interest has to 
be paid, and the residue under the action of competition 
necessarily goes to the landlord Mill's account of the 
determination of cottier rents is manifestly erroneous. 
He holds that * rent in this state of things depends on the 
proportion between population and land:'* His criticism 
of a similar statement, when made by others, is a severe 
one: *Some confusion must always attach to a phrase 
so inappropriate as that of a ratio between two things not 
of the same denomination.'* Now it cannot be maintained 
that population and land are * of the same denomination.' 
We may conjecture that Mill was misled — (i) by his 
predecessor and model, Jones, who treats of cottier rents 
from a different point of view, and (2) by his desire to 
advocate a reform of the Irish land system without sug- 
gesting State interference with economic rent The ab- 
sence of capitalist farmers could not of itself alter the law 
of rent, since capital adds to the efficiency of production, 
and its interest comes from this surplus fund. Similar 
considerations apply to the employer's gain, so that there 
can be no scientific reason for separating rents paid under 
the action of competition by cultivating labourers firom the 
rents of capitalist farmers. 

^ Principles f Book il., ch. ix., § 2. ^Principles, Book iii., ch. ii., § 3. 

^ Principles^ Book n., ch. ix., § i. 
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The analysis of cost of production, and the relation of 
the various shares in distribution to price and value, have 
been treated at great length by economists ; but we can 
hardly say that the essential points so long in dispute are 
yet definitely settled. It appears that the object of explain- 
ing value, which has led to the efforts to analyze cost, has 
distracted the attention of most writers. The safest course 
is to examine all the factors of production, both primary 
and secondary. The elements of cost of production can be 
no other than those of the factors which are not obtained 
gfratuitously. It seems almost a truism to say that the ele- 
ments of cost of production consist of the costly factors of 
production. The first factor of production is Nature, and 
though some natural forces are obtained gratuitously, yet 
superior qualities or, where the demand exceeds the supply, 
all grades, if capable of appropriation, yield rent ; there- 
fore we may say that the amount of gratuitous service 
rendered by natural agents is one element in determining 
cost, e.g. the position of the margin of cultivation is an 
element in determining the cost of producing (and there- 
fore the value of) wheat. (2) Labour is the next factor of 
production, and no one has ever disputed that the amount 
of disagreeable effort to be undergone in production is one 
element of its cost. The error usually committed here has 
been a confusion between labour and the wages which, under 
certain conditions, are a measure of the sacrifice it necessi- 
tates on the part of the labourer. Wages of ordinary labour 
are, then, an element in the expenses of production, since 
they measure the cost to the labourer. Higher wages for 
extra skill do not affect cost, since the higher price is paid 
for superior service; but where monopoly exists in the 
case of special kinds of labour it may affect the expenses 
of production. (3) Capital is a secondary factor of pro- 
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duction, whose aid will not be obtained without abstinence 
on the part of the capitalist, and a payment for that absti- 
nence by those who desire to use the capital. Interest, 
the price paid for the loan of capital, is a further element 
in the expense which measures cost. The price paid for 
the use of capital has an effect on the value of the articles 
produced by the aid of that capital. (4) The grades of 
ability of the employers must be taken into account. 
Though the gains obtained by superior organization and 
economy are not a deduction from the produce, since, 
without them, the produce would be so much smaller, the 
fact that employers of inferior ability can hold their ground 
is a cause tending to raise the cost of the product. (5) 
Invention, social organization, and the services of the State, 
which undoubtedly increase production, are not, in general, 
costly. They only appear in the case of royalties on 
patents, and taxation on certain commodities. The former 
are in reality paid for the use of a superior agent of pro- 
duction, and the latter are compulsory deductions, but are 
only occasional, not necessary elements. It seems, there- 
fore, that we may best speak of four factors of production 
as affecting cost, viz. — (i) the position of the margin of 
production ; (2) the amount of sacrifice incurred in labour 
measured by ordinary wages ; (3) the amount of abstinence 
on the part of capitalists measured by the rate of interest 
paid for the use of capital; (4) the extent to which 
economy of materials, business arrangements, and social 
organization have been carried. Change any of these 
elements and the cost of production changes : if all re- 
main unaltered cost of production is unaltered too, i.e, 
omitting the occasional and disturbing element of taxation. 
It should be noticed that interest and wages form measures 
of cost ; rent and the employer's gain {unternehmergewinn) 
do not. I am compelled, therefore, to dissent from the criti- 
cisms passed on this part of the older theory by Professor 
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Clark in his recent valuable and interesting Paper.* It 
seems obvious that rent and interest do not stand on the 
same line: the former is the surplus yield from certain 
natural agents : the latter is the return on all capital mea- 
sured by its Jinal utility. The real analogue to rent is the 
higher utility of the earlier units of capital, which does not 
go to the capitalists, but to * the labourers themselves, or 
the public generally, as consumers,'* to use Jevons's words. 
A similar diflference exists between the position of ordinary 
wages and the employer's gain. 



VI. 

In the first edition of his Principles of Political Economy 
Mr. Sidgwick sought to show that Mill, in expounding his 
theory of international values, committed an error by tem- 
porarily omitting cost of carriage, since, were that condi- 
tion absent, international values would depend on cost of 
production, * except we make the further hypothesis rarely 
likely to be realized in fact, that after the trade is estab- 
lished there is no product common to the trading coun- 
tries.'* In defending Mill's doctrine I referred to a later 
part of his statement where he declares, * But for it ' (cost 
of carriage) * every commodity . . . would be either regularly 
imported or regularly exported.' A country would make 
nothing for itself which it did not also make for other 
countries.' In a note to the second edition of his work 
Mn Sidgwick replies that * this, however, does not amount 
to saying that there would be no product common to any 
two trading countries if cost of carriage were non-existent; 

* Possibility of a Scientific Law of of the very great service that Ameri- 

WageSj pp. 64, sq, can economists are performing by their 

' TTuory of Political Economy, p . 2 78. thorough sifting of the leading economic 

While dissenting on this special point, doctrines, and also in many other ways. 

I feel bound to express my deep sense ^ Sidgwick, p. 218. 
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since, granting Mill's inference, two countries might still 
make the same thing for export to a third, as well as for 
home consumption/* When we call to mind that the 
whole of the earlier part of Mill's exposition refers to two 
countries, which he evidently supposes to be isolated from 
the rest of the world, it surely follows that the assumption 
of the countries exporting to a third is not admissible, and 
that in this simple case Mill's doctrine is not an obvious 
error, nor (if I may say so without disrespect) did my 
interpretation of it at all increase its * extravagance/ It 
will not then be rash to conclude that if we limit our 
view to a world with two trading groups, and two only, 
the assumption of cost of carriage being non-existent is 
quite allowable. Passing now to the more complicated 
case of three or more countries, we have to see whether 
any alteration in the fundamental conditions of exchange 
is introduced. A priori anything of the kind would not 
be expected. * Trade among any number of countries,' 
says Mill, * and in any number of commodities, must take 
place on the same essential principles as trade between 
two countries and in two commodities,'* a statement which 
is substantially repeated by Jevons.® It is, however, more 
satisfactory to consider in what case it is possible for two 
countries to export a common product to a third. If one 
country finds a profit in exporting a given quantity of a 
commodity, then, assuming that the law of proportional 
return is in operation, it will be equally for its profit to 
export any larger quantity, a process which will rapidly 
lower its exchange value ; nor is there any limit to this 
increased export at lower price except that set by the 
condition of comparative cost. Now if a second country, 
where the cost of production is higher than in the first, 

* Sidgwick, p. 206, n. i (2nd edition). ^ Theory^ p. 124 (2nd edition.) 
^ Principles ^ Book ill., ch. 18, § 2. 
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be also an exporter, it is plain that it will be driven out 
of the market, so that we may conclude that in general, 
under the supposed conditions, two countries will not pro- 
duce a common article of export unless — (i) the costs are 
the same in both; or (2) that the whole productive force of 
one of the countries is devoted to turning out the article in 
question; or (3) in the exceptional case when only a limited 
amount of productive power is available for the special 
commodity. These cases, however, confirm Mill's posi- 
tion, since in (i) the action of reciprocal demand coincides 
with, but is not determined by, the action of cost ; while 
in the others the case is one of scarcity, where cost of 
production admittedly does not determine value, even in 
domestic trade. 

With regard to Mr. Sidgwick's further contention that 
Mill's non-recognition of the law of diminishing return 
makes his doctrine * incorrect in fact,' I venture to think 
that the point at issue does not deal with the correctness of 
a fact^ but with the legitimacy of an assumption. It must 
be admitted that Mill did not state with sufficient pre- 
cision all the assumptions made by him in expounding 
his theory ; but, fully granting this, it is nevertheless true 
that his work in this department of economics is not so 
slight as to allow of such an easy demolition as the estab- 
lishment of Mr. Sidgwick's view would produce. 

VII. 

In a later part of his elaborate and critical work Mr. 
Sidgwick seeks to establish, or at all events to render 
probable, the proposition that free trade may lead to dis- 
placement of labour, and in his second edition he has 
further emphasized his argument by the addition that a 
community may lose not only in population but also in 
wealth by the adoption of free trade. In illustration of 
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his view he puts forward what he very justly describes as 
* an extreme case/ which may best be given in his own 
words : — 

Suppose a country (A) so thickly populated that additional 
agricultural produce could not be obtained from the soil except at 
a rapidly increasing expense, and suppose that one-third of its 
actual produce of this kind — say for brevity its com — is now con- 
sumed by the persons engaged in its chief branches of manufacture. 
Suppose that the country, having been strictly protected, adopts 
Free Trade, and that consequently the manufactures in question 
are obtained at half the price from another country (B) in exchange 
for com : and for simplicity let us assume that the result of the fall in 
price is that the same total price is paid for the manufactures annually 
consumed. What, then, are the manufacturing labourers thrown out 
of work by the change to do ? The course most obviously suggested 
by the circumstances is that they should emigrate, and supply the 
labour required in the extended manufactures of B, or in the newly 
developed trade between A and B. If they do not do this there 
seems no general ground for assuming that they will all be able to 
find employment in A as remunerative as that withdrawn from 
them. No doubt as the cost of production in agriculture may be 
assumed to increase continuously, a certain amount of additional 
labour may now be employed in agriculture which will be more 
productive on the whole than some of the labour employed before 
the trade was opened, the diminution in the amount of corn pro- 
duced by each new labourer being more than balanced by the 
increased power of the com to purchase manufactures. But if 
the additional labour is only applicable at a rapidly increasing 
cost, the point will very soon come at which this balance will be 
reversed, and it is theoretically quite possible that a portion of the 
labourers thrown out of manufacturing employment could not, 
in the present condition of industry, be employed in A in agricul- 
ture so as to yield any surplus above their own consumption. And 
if they could not be profitably employed in agriculture, it is theo- 
retically possible that they could not be so employed at all.* 

^ Principles f pp. 494-5 (ist ed.). 
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The foregoing case suggests several points of interest. 
It is, as Mr. Sidgwick says, * an improbable one,' since a 
country where the law of diminishing return operates so 
powerfully is far more likely to import than to export agri- 
cultural products. Still there are countries so placed— Ire- 
land in the early part of this century was probably one — and 
there can be no doubt that under such conditions foreign 
trade, leading to an extension of cultivation, may lower 
the return to agricultural industry, and so far injure the 
labouring class. Against this disadvantage we must set 
the addition to rent from the descent of the margin of cul- 
tivation, and the reduced cost of imported goods. The 
fact that by the opening of a foreign trade country A ex- 
ports /^^^ lends further plausibility to the contention that 
its population may thus be diminished. But these consi- 
derations are, I believe, disposed of by a closer investi- 
gation of the features of the case as stated above. The 
essential condition for international trade is a difference in 
comparative cost ; but if the corn of country A so rapidly 
increases in cost as additional amounts are required, it 
seems plain that the difference in the comparative costs 
of production of corn and manufactures in A and B will 
diminish and finally disappear, at which point, the utility 
of the trade ceasing, the trade itself will cease. Should 
the cost of producing corn still go on increasing, the state 
of things will be reversed, and A will export manufactures 
and import corn. Until the trade ceases there will be 
some gain or utility derived from it, though, as I have 
elsewhere shown,* particular classes may suffer.* Another 
interesting point which is entirely unnoticed by Mr. Sidg- 

» Theory of InUmational Trade, I am glad to be able to refer to the 

p. 104^ opinion of so able and learned an 

* Professor Loria of Siena, in an economist in support of my view. See 

interesting communication to the Lon- The Journal of the Statistical Society , 

don Statistical Society, has indepen- June 1887, vol. 1., pp. 408-10. 
dently arrived at a similar result, and 
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wick is the probable eflfect produced by the previous ' pro- 
tection * on the population of country A. By it — assuming 
that the product of each labourer is the same in value— a 
tax of over i6 per cent, has been levied on the population, 
t\ e. manufactures' form one-third of their expenditure, and 
are doubled in price, and levied too on articles of which 
they stand in need, since all the funds set free by the 
removal of the loo per cent, duty are devoted to buying 
increased supplies of these very commodities. There- 
fore it cannot be doubted that were labour able to move 
freely from A to B, the policy of protection would place a 
premium on the emigration of agricultural labour from A. 
Indeed Mr. Sidgwick's case derives its force principally 
from the tacit assumption that the introduction of Free 
Trade also creates a previously non-existent mobility of 
labour and capital. Unless this assumption be made, we 
are forced to believe that the population of the * pro- 
tected* country, A (unless its resources were so far superior 
to country B, that cost of living in spite of * protection ' 
would be lower than in B^), would suffer in population 
by a restrictive policy. A further consequence, result- 
ing from the supposed adoption of Free Trade, which 
is not referred to in Mr. Sidgvvick's discussion, is the 
effect produced on the agriculture of B. The opening of 
trade between A and B, if it displaces manufactures in the 
former, must so far displace agriculture in the latter. 
Even admitting that the manufacturers in A emigrate to B, 
the conditions of cost will be such as to make the export 
of agricultural produce to B profitable, and this produce 
will dislodge an equal amount of the produce of B, so 
that some of its agriculturists will be compelled to emi- 
grate to A, and will find more advantageous employment 
in that country, until the rapidly increasing cost of pro- 
duction removes this advantage, when trade will cease. 

^ In which case it would not lose population by the adoption of Free Trade. 
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It therefore appears that, even in this * extreme * and 
improbable case, the effect of Free Trade in reducing 
population cannot be established on theoretical grounds, 
while in practice no such illustration is to be found. Per- 
haps the condition of Ireland between 1825 and 1845 is 
the nearest approach to an actual illustration of the sup- 
posed case, since it exported food and imported other 
articles with practically complete Free Trade in existence 
between it and Great Britain. Yet, during that period, its 
population was rapidly increasing, and decline did not set 
in until the adoption of Free Trade in corn by England 
deprived it of the monopoly of the English market, and 
altered the nature of the commodities demanded. 

To avoid misinterpretation, I ought to add that a sudden 
and rapid change from a policy of strict protection to one 
of pure Free Trade may cause considerable injury and loss 
— a proposition which is true of all great industrial changes 
—but I do not believe that free-traders, beginning with 
Adam Smith, have ever shut their eyes to the fact. If any 
have done so they have undoubtedly erred. Judging, 
however, by the course of events, it seems that the error 
is usually the other way, and that any loss inflicted by a 
too speedy adoption of commercial freedom is insignificant 
when compared with the evils which have been produced 
by restriction. 

C. F. BASTABLE. 
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THE COMPLETION OF DR. HENRY'S AENEIDEA. 

MANY of the readers of Dr. Henry's Aeneidea must 
have believed that the publication of that work had 
been finally abandoned, and have felt at a loss to account 
for the reason. That reason is easily given. The severe 
and protracted illness of the late Professor Davies of 
Galway, who, helped by Mr. Keenan of Trinity College 
Library, was the chief literary editor of the work, has 
been mainly the cause of the apparent abandonment of 
publication. During the latter years of his life Professor 
Davies was hardly able to do any work beyond that which 
the duties of his Chair peremptorily required. When he 
died at the beginning of this year, the Aeneidea^ as far as 
the end of the seventh book, had been published ; and the 
eighth and part of the ninth were already in type. Dr. 
Henry's executors, after losing Professor Davies' valuable 
services, arranged with Professor Palmer and myself to 
take up the editing of the remainder of the work, Mr. 
Keenan's constantly increasing toil in connexion with 
the Trinity College Library having compelled him to ask 
to be relieved of the labour of assisting in the editing, 
which he had done so admirably and so thoroughly. We 
do not expect to have succeeded in putting together Dr. 
Henry's MSS., veritable folia stbyllae^ in the same admi- 
rable manner that Professor Davies and Mr. Keenan did; 
but we feel strongly convinced of the high value and 
striking originality of Dr. Henry's writings, and thought 
that the remainder of his Aeneidea ought not, from any 
reluctance on our part, to remain an unpaid debt to Vir- 
gilian scholars. 
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So we have taken up the work, and have arranged for 
press, to the best of our ability, the MS. of the remaining 
books (ix.-xil). The great difficulty of printing it (which 
our University Press can only accomplish slowly, owing 
both to the stress of its other business and the complicated 
nature of the MS.) and of revising the sheets will probably 
delay the completion for about a twelvemonth. We have, 
however, already just completed and published the third 
volume, bringing the work up to the close of the 9th book. 

In order to recall to readers of Hermathena the kind 
of notes Dr. Henry used to write (if a reminder is neces- 
sary), we subjoin his note on X. 880, which, we think, 
shows Dr. Henry in his most characteristic style, that is, 
at his best. 

L. C. PURSER. 



X. 880. 

NEC MORTEM HORREMUS NEC DIVUM PARCIMUS ULLI, 

* Quasi dicat: omnes accuso et incuso; omnes dii mihi 
ex aequo hostes, nullum veneror, ut tu qui nuper lovem 
invocasti et ApoUinem, .Desine haec ludicra deorum,' La 
Cerda, 

Mot the meaning, if it were only because such osten- 
tatious profession of atheism is as little in harmony with 
the dignified character, and demeanour, and deep afflic- 
tion of Mezentius, as it is little called for by anything 
Aeneas has said or done, and little required to explain 
anything which follows. Far be the gratuitous blasphemy 
irom Mezentius, the blot from the finest episode of the 
Aeneis, 
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* Ut ab eo auxilium expectemus ;' and again, * Parcere, 
pro vereri, metuere., adeoque omnino curare/ Heyne; adopt- 
ing, as it would seem, the notion of Servius : * Hoc ideo, 
quia Aeneas invocaverat deos, ut : sic pater ille deum 
faciat, sic altus Apollo.' [Servius has no more on the 
subject.] 

Mot the meaning, if it were only on account of the 
total inconsistency of such meaning with Mezeritius's 
very next word, DESINE, Aeneas being, not the more, but 
the less, likely desinere, in proportion as he is assured 
that he need fear no interposition of heaven in favour of 
Mezentius. 

* Nee tibi dei quos invocas quidquam profuerint mecum 
pugnanti. Proprie enim non ipsis diis, sed ei qui deos 
adiutores habet, parcitur/ — Wagner (ed. Heyn. and 1861). 

Mot the meaning, if it were only because Mezentius is 
not threatening Aeneas, but answering Aeneas's threats. 
Quid me terres? iam venio moriturus. What has 
the meaning — *the gods whom you invoke will not be 
able to save you in the contest in which you are engaging 
with me' — to do with Mezentius's coming, prepared to die ; 
or with Mezentius's forlorn hope, that before he dies him- 
self he may inflict a mortal wound on his enemy — * haec 
tibi porto dona prius ' ? 

* Kein gott soil mich abhalten, mit dir zu kampfen,' 
Siipfle. , . 

Mot the meaning, if it were only because the words of 
JMezentius, so understood, a fit and proper answer to the 
prayer, ' May Jupiter and Apollo prevent you from attack- 
ing mQ,' had been the most unfit and improper answer 
imaginable to the actual prayer of Aeneas, * May Jupiter 
and Apollo grant that you attack me.' ^That, then, is 
the meaning of the words, if none of all these } 

Let us see. Parcere, in its general sense, to spare in 
any manner, whether physically or morally, is very fre- 
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quently used in the special sense of sparing another 
morally, by not exposing one's self to physical danger, 
especially to the danger of death, Ovid, Heroid. 13. 65 
(Laodamia to Protesilaus) : 

' Hectora, quisquis is est, si sum tibi cara, caveto : 

signatum memori pectore nomen habe. 
hunc ubi vitaris, alios vitare memento ; 

et multos illic Hectoras esse puta : 
et facito dicas, quoties pugnare parabis, 

parcere me iussit Laodamia sibi.' 

Ihid. 19. 203 (Hero to Leander) : 

' quidquid id est, timeo : nee tu mea somnia ride ; 

nee nisi tranquillo braehia crede mari. 
si tibi non pareis, dileetae parce puellae : 
quae nunquam, nisi te sospite, sospes erit.' 

Ihid. 7. 75 (Dido, beseeching Aeneas not to expose himself 
to the danger of the sea) : 

• nee mihi pareatur ; puero parcatur lulo ; 

te satis est titulum mortis habere meae/ 

Stat. Theb. 9. 893 : 

* nee tibi sollicitae saltern inter bella peperci.' 

Sen. Here. fur. 1246 (Amphitryon, beseeching Hercules 
not to kill himself, but live on, out of regard for his (Am- 
phitryon's) age, which requires a protector) : 

' per sancta generis sacra, per ius nominis 
utrumque nostri, sive me altorem vocas, 
seu tu parentem, perque venerandos piis 
canos, senectae parce desertae, precor, 
annisque fessis : unicum lapsae domus 
firmamen, unum lumen afflicto malis 
temet reserva.' 

VOL. VII. K 
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Senec. ThyesL 1046 (Thyestes, having just discovered that 
he has eaten the flesh of his children, and about to kill 
himself) : 

. . . 'sustine, infelix, manum; 
parcamus umbris.' 

* Let me not, by killing myself, afflict the shades of the 
dead,' viz. his dead children. 

Nor is it the Latin pare ere alone which is used in 
this special sense; the Greek equivalent is used in the 
same manner. Compare Eptgr, Diogenis, AnthoL Palat 
7. 706 : 

tXtyyta<r€ Baic;(ov ckttkov ;(avSov 

XpvcriTrTro?! ov8* cf^cicraro 
ov rrji crroa?, ov\ 175 irarpas, ov nys ^X'i^* 

oAA' rjk$€ Scoyx' cs AiSco) 

[* did not spare,' i,e. * did not care for,' * was not influenced 
by any regard for either the Stoa, or his country, or his 
life']. 

If it be said : * Very well ; no one disputes the frequent 
use either of parcere or ^ti^^aQai in this sense, of morally 
sparing one's parent, or one's country, or one's sweet- 
heart, or one's dear friend, or even the shade of one's 
deceased friend, by not exposing one's self to danger ; but 
what has this sense to do with sparing the gods, who are 
neither our parents, nor our country, nor our sweethearts, 
nor our dear friends, nor shades of our deceased dear 
friends, but are removed from us by total disparity of 
nature, by the whole distance of heaven from earth?' I 
reply : l¥e, indeed, do not regard our gods as standing 
to us in so near, close, and intimate a relationship, are 
accustomed to consider them as infinitely farther off, and 
as interesting themselves in our affairs rather generally 
than specially; as concerned, like so many kings, or 
emperors, less for the individual than the general weal. 
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But it was not so in the heroic times, not so with the 
poets. In the heroic times, and with the poets, the gods 
were (not, indeed, all, for they were too numerous, but one 
or more of them). always at the side of the individual, 
helping him, advising him, comforting him, admonishing 
him, reprimanding him ; never, except in some rare case 
indeed, such as that of this very Mezentius (contemptor 
cleum), deserting him, and leaving him entirely to himself. 
In proof of these assertions, it is unnecessary I should go 
so far as either the Minerva of Ulysses, or the Apollo of 
Orestes, or the Mars of Romulus, or the Egeria of Numa, 
or the daemon of Socrates. There is scarcely in the whole 
course of our poem an event in which a god is not more 
or less concerned; scarcely in the whole course of our 
poem a misfortune of any of the principal actors which 
does not more or less nearly touch some divinity, in which 
some divinity does not more or less directly sympathize. 
Not only does Juturna cover up her head, and leap into 
the river, to avoid the sight of Turnus perishing, but 
Alcides himself weeps, and even Jupiter turns away his 
eyes, not to behold the death of Pallas. In Mezentius's 
case alone is there an exception. There is no god to take 
interest in him, to grieve at any calamity which may 
befall him, the contemner of the gods, 'contemptor deum/ 
He has, therefore, on his part, no occasion to spare any 
god ; no occasion to avoid death, in order not to cause 
pain to some befriending, sympathizing god, and this is 
precisely what he tells Aeneas in our text : * Don't think 
to terrify me with the threat of death. I am not afraid to 
die, and I need not be chary of my life for the sake of any 
friendly god. There is none to be pained by my death, or 
to grieve after me. Cease to threat, therefore ; I came 
here seeking death, and hoping first to inflict a mortal 
wound on you.' No declaration could be in more perfect 
keeping with the character of the man, who not only has 

K2 
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lived all his previous life in moral warfare with the gods, 
but is, besides, brave and fierce; of the king, who, on 
account of his cruelties, has been dethroned and expelled 
out of his country by his subjects ; of the father, who is 
alive only because his son has just thrown himself between 
him and his adversary's sword, so as to receive in his own 
body the mortal wound. What more natural than for such 
a man, under such circumstances, wounded, too, by the 
same hand which has just slain his son, to reply to the 
menaces of that slayer of his son : * Thy menaces are in 
vain. They might, indeed, have terrified me while my son 
lived: for so long as he lived I had something to lose. 
Thou hast deprived me of him, and I have nothing more 
to lose; thou nothing more to menace, nothing" but my 
life, and that I come purposely to lose, selling it as dear 
as I can. For myself, personally, death has no horrors, 
and I am not under such obligations to the gods [com- 
pare Aesch, SepL advers. Theb. 702 : 

Eteocl, 0CO69 /x€V yfin] Trws iraprjfjLekrjfjLeOa^ 

as to care whether any of them grieves for me or not' ? 
These latter words being added in conformity with the 
sentiment of antiquity, that while, on the one hand, it 
became a brave man not to be afraid to die, it became 
him, on the other hand, to be chary of his life for the sake 
of his country, friends, relatives, and tutelary gods. Me- 
zentius having, since his expulsion from his kingdom, no 
country, and (as may be presumed) since the death of his 
son, no relatives, and having besides, either from his 
constitutional bravery, or his desperation, or from both 
causes together, no fear of death (NEC mortem horre- 
MUS), could, by possibility, have but one inducement to 
live on in his accumulated, uttef, and hopeless misery, 
viz., unwillingness to be, by his voluntary death, the 
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cause of pain to some friendly divinity; but even this last 
inducement to live is wanting to Mezentius^ too habitually 
contumacious towards heaven to have friends there, and 
too ferocious to care for giving them pain if he had. 
Hence his bitter and most touching NEC DIVUM parcimus 

ULU. 

The following examples, while they prove, on the one 
hand, the existence among the ancients of the sentiment 
in question, viz., that it was the duty of a brave man not 
to cause pain to friendly gods by unnecessarily throwing 
away his life, prove, on the other, that parcere deis was 
the form in which the sentiment was usually expressed. 
Stat. Theb, g. 812 (Diana to Parthenopaeus) : 

* hactenus Ogygias satis infestasse catervas, 
Parthenopaee, satis, miserae tam pane parentis 
pane deis quicunque faveni, 

i.e. consider your mother, consider your befriending gods, 
what pain you will cost them if any accident befalls 
you. Ibid. 2. 686 (Minerva to Tydeus, dissuading him 
from fighting any longer, and exhorting him not to pain 
the gods, who love and favour him, viz. by incurring more 
hazards) : 

. . . ' sate gente superbi 
Oeneos, absentis cui dudum vincere Thebas 
annuimus, iam pone modum, ntmtumque secundis 
pane deis. Huic una fides optanda labori : 
fortuna satis usus abi.^ 

So understood, the words NEC DivUM PARCIMUS ULLI 
constitute a co-ordinate proposition in the strictest con- 
nexion with NEC MORTEM HORREMUS. * Personally I am 
not afraid of death, and I have no reason to be chary of 
my life in compliment to any of the gods. Cease, there- 
fore, to threaten ; I intend to die, but first will try to have 
revenge.' 
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Having seen already in what perfect harmony such 
sentiment is with the character and previous history of the 
speaker, let us now see how it accords with his particular 
circumstances at the moment. His son killed, and himself 
severely wounded by Aeneas, Mezentius has just returned 
to the field, to have his revenge and die. Aeneas, as- 
tonished, and hardly believing his eyes and ears, prays 
that it may be no mistake, and that Mezentius may really 
be come to measure lances with him again, 

SIC PATER ILLE DEUM FACIAT, SIC ALTUS APOLLO, 
INCIPIAS CONFERRE MANUM, 

and advances menacingly towards him. *No use irt 
your menaces,' says Mezentius calmly. *They might 
have terrified me while life was dear to me for my son's 
sake. Now that he is dead, I have but one wish — to 
revenge him, and die. I neither fear death, nor have 
patron god (patron saint it would be in the time of the Cru- 
sades) to grieve or offend by dying.' No sentiment could 
be more proper in the mouth of a brave man, seeking out 
a second time on the same field the enemy who had but a 
moment before killed his son and severely wounded him- 
self; the enemy with whom it was still optional to him 
(he being mounted and his adversary on foot) to fight or 
not ; the enemy over whom, owing to the same circum- 
stance, viz. that he was mounted, while his adversary was 
on foot, he had still, notwithstanding his wound, some 
chance of victory. A moment later, when it was no longer 
optional to him whether he would fight or not, when he 
was thrown from his horse, and Aeneas stood over him 
with his sword at his throat, the sentiment had been im- 
proper, had been too late. The question was not then, as 
now, whether he would put his life into danger or not, 
whether he had or had not patron gods to grieve or offend 
by dying ; the danger was come, imminent over him ; 
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depended no longer on what h6 might do, but on what 
Aeneas might do ; and, acccordingly, we have at vs. 901 
neither 

NEC MORTEM HORREMUS NEC DIVUM PARCIMUS ULLI, 

but, instead, 

NULLUM IN CAEDE NEFAS. 

' Use your right, the victor's right. Do that to me which 
I would, if I could, have done to you.' Plut. Lysand, 13 (of 
Philocles, when asked why he should not be put to death) : 
Sc, ovSci/ Ti irpoQ rriv aviuKpopav €vSoi;c> BKeXevve fjtri KarnyopHV 
U)v ovSe^c €«m ScKa(7rv}c> aAXa vtKMvra irpaTreiv amp av viKrideig 
fTracxev. The same undaunted spirit, but no longer any 
question about his own action, only about the action of 
Aeneas. 

The answer of Pallas to the menaces of Turnus, vs. 

449- 

* aut spoliis ego iam raptis laudabor opimis, 
aut leto insigni ; sorti pater aequus utrique est. 
tolle minas,' 

is as similar to Mezentius's answer to the threats of 
Aeneas as the circumstances of the case permit : con- 
sisting, if I may so say, of different materials, it is cast 
in the same mould. Pallas does not inform Turnus that 
he is indifferent whether his death grieves the gods or 
not, for such a sentiment could have no place in the 
mind of an ingenuous youth, tenderly brought up, and 
who, never having suffered, had as yet no cause to 
complain of the dispensations of heaven, no ground of 
quarrel with the gods; but he tells Turnus that he may 
spare his threats (* tolle minas,' exactly Mezentius's 
QUID TERRES ? DESINE), inasmuch as he himself person- 
ally is prepared either to die honourably or to conquer 
gloriously (*aut spoliis ego iam raptis laudabor opimis 
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aut leto insigni/ corresponding, pro re diversa^ with 
Mezentius's NEC mortem HORREMUS), and that he will not 
shun the risk out of consideration for the feelings of his 
parent, his parent also being prepared for either alterna- . 
tive (*sorti pater aequus utrique est,' where * pater' occu- 
pies the place assigned to DIVUM ulli in the reply of 
Mezentius to Aeneas). The total absence from modern 
warfare of this very sweet and touching sentiment of the 
ancient warrior, viz. that the gods are our friends pCenoph. 
Cyr^ I. 6. 4 (ed. Hutch., p. 34), (Cyrus to Cambyses) : vaw 
fAev ovvy 601J, w iraTfp, u)q irpog ^iXovg fcoi rovg Obovq ovrag ovrut 
SiaKiifiaijf and therefore, like any other friends, painfully 
aflfected by our death, or other misfortune which may befall 
us, affords a satisfactory explanation of the total mis- 
understanding, nay, actual perversion, of the meaning of 
the passage by commentators. And a strange and unex- 
pected denouement, indeed, it is, that the 'contemptor 
divum Mezentius,' regarded from our author's time down 
to the present as the very incarnation, especially in these 
his dying moments, of theoretical disbelief in heaven ; so 
far from showing himself in his dying moments a dis- 
believer in heaven, so far from dying with a blasphemous 
defiance of heaven on his lips, dies not only declaring his 
belief in the sympathy of the gods with soldiers dying 
bravely on the field of battle, but even exhorting his 
enemy not to be deterred by any fear of the gods from 
killing him, for that neither he himself, in thus inviting 
death, nor his enemy, in killing him, could grieve, or 
offend those from whom he had lived in alienation (moral 
alienation) all his life (see above and Comm. 10. 743), and 
to whose sympathy he had, by so doing, forfeited all 
claim. 
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HIPPOLYTUS ON ST. MATTHEW XXIV. 15-22. 

IN a Paper which appeared in the last number of 
Hermathena (vol. VI., pp. 397-418) I gave some 
extracts from the unpublished Commentary of Dionysius 
Barsalibi on the Apocalypse, being controversial passages 
which that writer professes to have derived from a treatise 
of Hippolytus — no doubt, his lost Heads against Cams. As 
a sequel to that Paper, I now offer another extract from the 
same Commentary y purporting to contain a summary of the 
interpretation of the passage, St. Matth. xxiv. 15-22, given 
by Hippolytus, apparently in some other of his writings 
which has not reached us. 

It is as follows : — 

{And the holy city shall they tread under foot forty and 
two months — Rev. xi. 2.] * (On this) : The city is the 
Church ; and these months they are to persecute her and 
kill, when the/«/y^ Christ [St. Matth. xxiv. 24] shall come, 
because she worships him not. Now of this said Daniel, 
He shall approve the covenant for many^ one week ; in the half 
of the week shall cease the sacrifice [Dan. ix. 27]. The half 
of the week: that is, three years and a-half; and these 
make ^<^ forty and two months which are mentioned. The 
sacrifice he speaks of is not that of sheep, but the prayers 
of the upright. And the holy city he speaks of is the 
righteous, i. e. [those] who are oppressed and trodden under 
foot by the horn that sprang up in the midst [Dan. vii. 8, 20, 
21, 25], which is Antichrist, as Daniel said. Hippolytus* 
otherwise interprets that which is said in the Gospel, When 
indeed ye shall see the pollution of desolation [St. Matth. 

* [Margin] */« the Gospel : write, In the interpretation of the GospeV 
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xxiv. 15] : for he says that it is not concerning the Jews, 
and the laying waste of Jerusalem, that these things are 
said, but concerning the end of Antichrist. The elect [ib. 
22] he speaks of are the Christians who are in this con- 
flict. And He says, Pray that ye fly not on the Sabbath or in 
winter [ib. 20] : i. e. He advises that we be not overt2iken 
by those things that are coming on us, when we are 
unoccupied in righteousness, as the Jews [are unoccupied] 
on the Sabbath, or troubled with worldly cares and sins, 
as one that is in a winter storm. There shall be tribulation 
such as there was not like it since the beginning 0/ the worlds 
etc. [ib. 21 ; cp. Dan. xii. i]. On this Hippolytus says, 
that in the siege of Vespasian this did not come to pass ; 
for nothing new happened to the world in his days beyond 
the things that were before. If you speak of war, many 
times it has happened in former times : and if again of 
captives, there have not lacked massacres or blood-shed- 
ding that was more than that [of the siege]. And if of 
the eating of children and unclean beasts, lo also in the 
days of Ahab* these things were [2 Kings, vi. 28]. Ac- 
cordingly it is not concerning Jerusalem that the Lord 
said this ; for when He willed to speak concerning her, He 
said, When ye shall see the army compassing the ciiy^ know 
that the desolation thereof is nigh [St. Luke, xxi. 20]. Hence 
the pollution of devastations He speaks of is Antichrist. 
And Daniel said, \In\ the half of the week standeth the 
abomination in the sanctuary [Dan. ix. 27 ; cp. xi. 31]. Now 
Vespasian did not set up in the temple an idol, but that 
Legion* which Trajanus Quintus placed, a chief man of the 
Romans : he set up the idol there which is called K6re. 

* [Jehoram is of course meant], demotij derived from the incident re- 

2 [This word (adopted into Syriac from lated by St. Mark,v. 9, St. Luke, viii. 30 ; 

the Latin, probably through the Greek in which sense it is found in Ephraim 

Xe7e«Sv) seems to be used here in its Syrus, iii. 115, 141 (Payne Smith's 

secondary sense of an einl spirit or TTies. Syr., s. v.)]. 
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Also the Apostle has written that these things are con- 
cerning Antichrist, Except if there come first a falling away^ 
and the Man of iniquity be revealed^ so that he as God shall 
sU in the temple^ whom our Lord Jesus shall consume^ etc. 
[2 Thess. ii. 3, 4, 8]. From these [words] it is evident 
that Vespasian did not call himself God^ nor did he sit in 
the tempky nor was he killed by the Spirit of the Lord. 
Accordingly it is manifest that in the end tribulation arises 
against the Church, such as was none like it.* 

[And I will give power unto my two witnesses^ and they 
shall prophesy, etc. — Rev. xi. 3.] * (On this :) There come 
two prophets, Enoch and Elias, and these are the two olive 
trees he speaks of [ib. 4], even as Zacharias spoke of them 
[Zech. iv, 3, n, 14]. Now concerning Elias our Lord 
said, Elias must come to restore all things [St. Mark, ix, 
12; cp. St. Matth. xvii. 11]. Of these he says that they 
work miracles and signs, and send plagues upon the un- 
believing [Rev. xi. 5, 6], in order that the faithful may 
have some respite. These two prophets will stand up 
against Antichrist, even as Moses and Aaron stood up 
against Pharaoh and the Egyptians. These things then 
are to be in the half of the weeky when Antichrist will 
scatter all men, so that there shall not be found two or 
three together to assemble, to offer sacrifice to God. This 
then is to be fulfilled, that the sacrifice shall cease. When 
then these are killed there [ib. 7] by the false Christy 
afterwards they are to stand up^ in presence of many, and 
are to be caught upon the clouds to meet our Lord [ib. 11,12; 
I Thess. iv. 17]. In the half of the week^ said John, Enoch 
and Elias are to receive power [ib. 6], and are to preach 
a thousand two hundred and threescore days girt with sack- 
cloth [ib. 3], and to teach repentance to the people and the 
Gentiles. These days are the half of the week; and these 
are the two olive-trees and the two candlesticks (ib. 4), as 
Zacharias said, Enoch and Elias. And the beast that ascend- 
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eth out of the bottomless pit shall make war against them, and 
shall overcome them, and kill them. And their dead bodies 
he shall cast into the streets, that is the highways, of the city 
[ib. 7, 8]. (On this:) Concerning this beast Daniel said, 
I saw indeed a beast that cam^ up out of the bottomless pit, 
that is, the sea [Dan. vii. 3], and made war with the saints 
[ib. 21], which [beast] that horn which sprang up desig- 
nates [ib. 8]. No other kingdom is to persecute the saints, 
save this alone from which the horn is to spring up at the 
last, which is Antichrist, who is to kill Enoch and Elias. 
And after these things that is to come to pass which 
Esaias said : Behold the Lord out of His sanctuary send- 
eth forth His sword, great and strong, against the dragon, 
the crooked serpent [Isaiah, xxvi. 21 ; xxvii. i] : and in like 
manner said Daniel, The beast was killed and destroyed, and 
his body was given to the burning fire [Dan. vii. 1 1]. The 
body he speaks of is the devil, he who worketh [2 Thess. 
ii. 7, 9] in the false Christ : and the city he speaks of is 
Jerusalem, where these things are to come to pass* For 
Paul said concerning him who is Antichrist^ He sitteth in 
the temple of God as God.' * 

The foregoing extract, though continuously written in 
the MS. whence I take it, divides itself into two parts, the 
division being marked (as is usual in this MS.) by the sign x. 
It will be perceived that Hippoly tus is cited by name in the 

* I have to repeat here what I have Old Testament, I am now of opinion 

said in my fonner Paper (Hermath., that when he deviates from thePeshitto 

vol. vi., p. 399, note f) that Barsalibl he translates for himself from the LXX. 

cites both Old and New Testament I find no clear evidence that he used 

without regard to verbal accuracy. the Syro-Hexaplar at all : and in parti- 

Hence the form in which many famiUar cular I regard it as certain that he was 

texts appear in my rendering of this ex- unacquainted with the Syro-Hexaplar 

Xx2LCtirovciYi\s Commentary. In the New Daniel, and the [so-called] LXX. 

Testament texts he blends the Peshitto version of that book (the Chisian), 

with the Harkleian version, and often which the Syro-Hexaplar follows, 
deviates from both. In texts from the 
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former of these parts only — that which relates to the second 
verse of Rev. xi. But (as I shall presently show) it is cer- 
tain that in the latter part likewise the comment on the ten 
following verses (3-12) is in great measure drawn from- 
Hippolytus. Besides, the line of interpretation that runs 
through both parts is continuous. For these reasons I 
have thought it well to give the whole. The Commentary 
has no further note on chapter xi., but passes on imme- 
diately to chapter xii. 

On the second verse Barsallbi begins by explaining 
the * treading underfoot ' by the Gentiles of the * holy city ' 
during * forty and two months ' to mean that in the latter 
days of the world the Church shall suffer persecution for 
three years and a half, which period he identifies with the 
* half- week' foretold by Daniel (ix. 27); and the * sacrifice 
caused to cease in the midst of the week,' signifies accor- 
dingly the suppression of the public prayers of the Church 
by the tyranny of Antichrist, when she will refuse to wor- 
ship him. And he is the * little horn ' of the fourth of the 
beasts of Daniel's vision, who is to ' prevail against the 
saints' (Dan. vii. 8, 21). For so far the Commentary 
appears to follow the teaching of Hippolytus in the treatise 
De Christo et Antichristo (Lagarde, pp. 1-36). In that trea- 
tise it is laid down, as in the Commentary^ that the *horn' 
is Antichrist (ss. 28, 47*); that the half- week of Daniel is 
the same as the period defined in this eleventh chapter of 
the Revelation (ss. 43, 47, 6i), and that its completion is to 
be the end of all things (^ii., & s. 64). But the discussion 

^ The Syriac A2^), • that sprang up' irpoo-^vcV : but throughout the De Chr. 

(p. 147, line 9), seems to represent the et Antichr. Hippolytus quotes exclu- 

ha/pv6ii€V0Vf iivofpimv, of Hippolytus in sively, and at great length {e. g. ss. 19- 

these passages. It is not from the 22), from Theodotion's version, and it 

Pcshitto of Dan. vii., 8 or 20, nor does has been proved that he nowhere shows 

it render either the original Chaldee any knowledge of the other. (Salmon's 

rffen or Theodotion's rh &va$dv. The Introduction to the New Test,, 3rd ed., 

Chisian [lxx.] Daniel has dv€^(trii rh P- 5^3*) 
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which is subjoined, cited as from Hippolytus, of our Lord's 
eschatological prediction, recorded in the twenty-fourth 
chapter of St. Matthew's Gospel, and of St. Paul's, in the 
second chapter of his second Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
is not (so far as I know) to be found in any of his extant 
writings — though in the De Christo et Antichristo (ss. 62, 
63) he inserts several verses of both chapters (St. Matth. 
xxiv. 15-19, & 21 ; 2 Thess. ii. 1-12*), similarly connected 
together. It is natural to suppose that the citation is from 
the lost Commentary on Matthew^ which St. Jerome men- 
tions in the Prologue to his own Commentary on that Gos- 
pel. Indeed, this appears to be directly attested by the 
MS. of Barsalibi in the marginal note {qtcantum valeat) 
attached to the name of Hippolytus, which says, * In the 
Commentary on the Gospel.' * The words with which 
Barsalibi introduces this discussion ('Hippolytus otherwise 
interprets . . .') imply that he regarded it as in some mea- 
sure inconsistent with the preceding interpretation of 
Rev. xi. 2, which (as I have shown) is drawn from, or at 
least coincides with, that contained in the De Christo et 
Antichristo, But it is not easy to see any real inconsis- 
tency between them ; and it may be that he only means to 
point out that of Daniel's two representations of Anti- 
christ — the • little horn ' and the * abomination of desola- 
tion ' — Hippolytus has fixed on the former in the Treatise^ 
and on the latter in the Commentary (or whatever work of 
his is here borrowed from). It is to be noted that though 
the texts of Daniel and St. Matthew, which speak of the 
* abomination of desolation,' are cited in the De Christo et 
Antichristo (s. 62), and its appearance reckoned among 

1 It is worth noting that in my ex- verse with the common reading a/ioprfas. 

tract (p. 148, line 32) Hippolytus seems *This note, however, may perhaps 

to have read ^ fti/^pctf vos ri} 9 avo/i(as in be intended to be attached to the 

2 Thess. ii. 3 (with B, M, &c.)j whereas words *in the Gospel'; and if so, 

in the Z?tfC%r.^/^«AVAr. he cites that they are probably to be regarded as 
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the signs of the end (64), it is nowhere in this Treatise 
identified with Antichrist. 

I see no reason to doubt that we have here a genuine 
excerpt, probably in a condensed form, from a lost work 
of Hippolytus ; though the identification of it as belonging 
to the Commentary on Matthew is but conjectural. It is of 
value as a clear and forcible summary of the reasons why 
the siege and destruction of Jerusalem under Vespasian 
cannot be regarded as adequately fulfilling the predictions 
of our Lord, or those of St. Paul, as we read them in the 
chapters referred to. It contains, moreover, an incidental 
statement which, if true, is an interesting addition to our 
knowledge of the history of the capture of the city. 
Josephus makes no mention of the setting up of an idol 
in the Temple, which Hippolytus here relates as the act 
of a Roman commander named Trajanus. But he men- 
tions a Trajanus as being prefect of the tenth legion 
at the time when Jotapata was besieged [B. J.y bk. III., 
chh. vii. 31, viii. 8), who may be presumed to be the 
same person. And the name of the idol, K6re, of course 
represents Kop//,^ or Persephone, whose images, set up 
beside watersprings, were so familiar to Justin in the 
second century, probably in Palestine [Apol. I. 64). 

In the remaining part of my extract — that in which the 
next ten verses of the Revelation are commented on — the 
relation of the Commentary of Barsalibi to Hippolytus is 
closer. Not only is the identification of the • two wit- 
nesses ' as Enoch and Elias common to both, but in the 
terms in which the mission of the witnesses is expressed 
there is a striking coincidence. St. John has merely said, 
*they shall prophesy,' which the Commentary expands 

only the attempt of a not very intelli- Bodleian copy (Or. 560) has lost the 

gent scribe to correct the text by sub- leaves which contained it. 
stituting, « in the interpretation of the ^ The short vowel of the penult of 

Gospel' for those words. There is Kop^ is no difficulty. So the name 

but one MS. available of this part of *'?6hi\ is transliterated Rhdde in the' 

the Commentary (Rich, 7185). The Peshitto (Acts idi. 13). 
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into, * they are to preach . . . and to teach repentance to 

the people and the Gentiles.' This expansion is plainly 

•derived from the words of the De Christo et AnttchristOy 

* They shall preach ♦ . . proclaiming repentance to the people 
and all the Gentiles' (s. 43). There are, indeed, in the 
extract a few points which, so far as I am aware, are not 
to be found in any work of Hippolytus that has come 
down to us ; for example, the curious explanation that the 

* body of the beast ' is the Devil. But that Barsalibi had 
the De Christo et Antichristo before him in the composition 
of his Commentary appears beyond question in many 
places. A conclusive instance is his comment on the 
latter verses of Rev. xiii., the greater part of which I 
find to be simply a translation, somewhat abridged, of 
the latter half of section 49 and the former half of section 
50 of that treatise. 

It may be well to note here that this mention of Enoch 
and Elias, and nearly all the other points above noted as 
connecting the Commentary with Hippolytus, appear also 
in the Homily De Consummations mundi (Lagarde, pp. 92- 
123). But this Homily seems to be certainly spurious. I 
have inadvertently quoted it in my Paper in Hermathena 
xiv. (p. 418, suppl. note (i) ), where I ought to have referred 
instead to the De Christo et Antichristo y s. 15 (Lagarde, p. 8). 

I may add that a coincidence with the Hippolytean 
fragment V in that Paper, which I had overlooked, is to 
be found in the Commentary on Proverbs^ printed by Mai 
{Nova Patrum Biblioth,^ t. Vil. ii. p. 74), which is not in- 
cluded in Lagarde's Hippolytus. It is the comment on 
Prov. XXX. ig: OuSi 6 Scaj3oAoc hii aw\ia Xpicrrov ifxapflav 
ri^vvfiOti evpeiv* Xiyei yap 6 KVpiog' ISov epxtrai 6 apxupv rov 
Koafiov TovToVf kal ev ifioi evpriaei ovSlv. On this remark- 
able reading of St. John xiv. 30, see my note, id. p. 417.* 

' I take this opportunity of correcting is given as Ebediasa, ib, p. 399, line i, 
the error by which the name Ebediesu and elsewhere. 
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The accompanying autotype reproduces faithfully the 
mutilated first page of thie MS. Rich 7185. The first eight 
lines contain the superscription (written in vermilion). 
Lines i and 2 are as follows : * On God [relying] we delay 
not to write extracts from the interpretation of the Revela- 
tion of John, a small portion . . / Of the six following I 
can only decipher a word here and there. Among them, 
however, I find * Dionysius [Bishop of] the city Amid.' 
This identifies the author as Dionysius Barsalibi, who 
occupied that See from a.d. i 166 to 1171.1 It appears, 
moreover, that in the MS. we have not his Commentary 
on the Apocalypse'^ in full, but only a series of excerpts 
from it. 

The remainder of the page (twenty lines in all) is 



1 This is stated by Gregory Barhe- 
braeiis in his Chron, Eccl, [Sect, i,, 
Coll. 543, 559 ; ed. Abbeloos & Lamy ; 
see also Assemani, Bihlioth, Orieht,^ 
t. ii., pp. 208-211]. 

* The Commentary itself, being part 
of the *^ accurate interpretations' on 
the New Testament ascribed to him by 
Barhebraeus (559 ut supra), was, no 
doubt, a work on the same scale as his 
very copious Commentary on the Gospels^ 
of which many MSS. are extant. A cata- 
logue, cited by Assemani {ut supra), 
mentions * a great book of interpreta- 
tion of the New [Testament], and of 
the Revelation of John the AposUe.' 

In the Paper to which this is a 
sequel, I had called attention (p. 410, 
note t) to the peculiar arrangement of 
this Commentary, by which the Apoca- 
lypse is placed before the Acts and 
Epistles, and I had shown that such is 
the order of the Books in the only 
known example of a complete Syriac 
New Testament of any antiquity, the 
VOL. vn. 



Earl of Crawford's * Syr. No. 2,' and 
also (probably) in Wetstein's MS., 
Amsterdam, before it was mutilated. 
From a monograph recently published 
by M. Samuel Berger (Le Palim- 
pseste de Fleury, Paris, 1889), I have 
just learned the interesting fact (p. 12) 
that the fragments of the Paris palim- 
psests, 6400 G (Biblioth^que Nationale) 
prove on examination to belong to a 
volume which, in its original state, was 
arranged in the same remarkable order, 
containing— (I) the Apocalypse, (2) the 
Acts, (3) the Catholic Epistles. The 
MS. being of the sixth or seventh cen- 
tury, seems to be the earliest instance 
yet found of this arrangement, which 
(so far as I know) has not been ob- 
served in any other Latin MS., or in 
any Greek MS. whatever. 

The Fragments of the old Latin 
version preserved in this version were 
for the first time published in a com- 
plete form by Belsheim, Appendix 
Epp, Paul, (Christiania, 1887). 
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written in black ink. The page is so mutilated that the 
opening words of every line of it are lost, except of the 
first four. Lines 9 and 10 appear to speak of the brevity 
of this Commentary as compared with the fuller one on the 
Gospel. Lines 11 and 12 ask the reader's prayers for 
Dionysius Xenaias [?]. In line 13 begins the discussion of 
the authorship of the book. The substance of the remain- 
ing lines (14-28), mutilated as they are, may be made out 
to this effect : — * Many have denied that the Revelation is 
the work of John the Apostle. Eusebius of Caesarea quotes 
[Dionyjsius of Alexandria, who argues that it is written 
by some other John, because the style is unlike that of 
the Gospel, and because the writer [not as in the Gospel] 
gives his name, and claims to have received his revelation 
from the Lord. Irenaeus and Hippolytus ascribe it to 
John the Evangelist, writing in the reign of Domitian : 
but [Eusebius] to John the Presbyter, contemporary of the 
Apostle.' [See Euseb. H. E. ni. 39 ; vii. 25.] 



[On Rev. xi. 2-12. 
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On Rev. xi. 2-12. 

(Rich 7185, fol. 5 V*, line lo). 

l?c7i\o cn\ lr\j-^ V? ^ • U^ ]»» 1 m^ U]j p ^^iSftno 
CTL^jA^Do • r-Ki |iQ£^^ 111 yt ni\ > 1 n iZU? «o?p; • ^U-J? i^l 

Wr^ ^*>z.o ^ I \ny\ ^f^ ^-kXcno • ^cfijJLl ai.^»^2^£)0 

• * {jIo; {Lo^f^ V] \ U^'A? -iCJi^ ci^ 1^ 1A»^; * • ^{.jlSoI? 

;,^ 1 m i?ASdo ^^lASo; ai 1^ lnl;il^ 1Aa->i-o IAjli^ 

yj\ «cdcl6izu;iij4j1 ^oioA^^l; {As.V^n Ai^? ^cn ]j^ ^ 

«^OlX -rs^ g\Vn Zu]i 1,»m{ %CD0 fc, i No ^^V^ • • ^U-J? »io|? 10 

«2oAd 



L 2 



20 
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01 loAoLso lAnan ^nis/ )]; q\J; (iblo * * l5? ooi2> 

16 ^A^l p \ ^-A^ ^Ilj ,-A^l ^ !>Op£)Aj ]iQ\j ^ 

^^1 I m ^A^^ ol • lAnan U?^ >^1 Ucii=^?1 ^ ]1 1 fe'^ 
UoAfiD ] I inSn i nn> yi^l ]c5fi5»fcOo ]i iV^Ns ]j^Qins 
IV^Ns? Xkho^ ^ cnloDl locn )]? \iJ\ Is Ao] loou • • 

IIqj^mo 1 i in Za^QDl ^o • odi ^ > i ^m «^) 1ld> 
^ cA ^,10 • ^-J^cn ^0(71 «i^jal> oiASocL.^ %£)! lai ', UViU 

oiaSom iH;^? QJL? *. |Ai i,Sn\ yi-ifO? U-iJa vOI>j2.) ^ASol; 

• JP01 iml^mlo • ]^,nV)n \ln<^\i Isnl n ):^q£^^? W^' 
^cdojljVi^ i>Q£D; ^01 ]jOi ^\ Vl * IfrO^^ UiLiair^ Soi n] V 
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U=L.l . Vol; UAiSi 11^0 llo;(io *>o^a\ 'ili ^ Vl . . 

• ^^4^11 U»^? (jaOsA U£>lo • oA^ ViLiLiCTir^ U^l * Icn^ 35 
)d^o ^ot^Ajo «^iX*; Ijoifl) ^>A^ \l!\o X cnlor)! looi 

^? ^001 • X^i^o ^QJL;^ WnnoN ^o5lailo )^q1o i»ao> 

]iNv>Ak) ^> ^ai • IcTiJi]] 1A»^; nngoViN *, n ■ 1 nASn\ 

Vu-ijDO 111 ^^m ^pO ,^ I Sn 1 n ^ 5Ar^ *, 11^ 1»» 1 aSn 

• ^u^QLi ^1 liar:^^? oi^\g^n • ^tlo ^5ol] ,^ > g^ fe kjASo 
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Yo\\ Vonil ^%^\ro ]n£D ^^ i 1 i nn p ^ i A •lo ^2.]Loo 
^iNmo * ]i.Qn^; OL^jAs) ^ooi^A^l lAkxL ^^01 • )!£££^o 

^] IdiZo ]s:i^ ^ocnSoL fni2 \ )Sooai2. ^ ]n\fn? IZo^^o 

]siiy ]] 14>j1 IZnnSSo * Ai^? ^oi )j^ U?a-ii^ ot2^? • «^^ 
*• l^M^ U-^ hh^ ouio? • <Tu?o»Ao l;ai 111 *• !■■ ijoN 

60 ^.jAoi 5Ar^ • U^Vo ^01 »»N ^^4^? ^cDofcmijni fell oA^l> 
]Lm^ or i,nSn ^ V»(lo loi? • ).aA^1 ;1o1> <Jai V>oai 
ZoDoio * ]1n\ns 'Ucl^ U-ijI ^ *. jAi i nso 1 A^S cnr::s.j^ 
]j|ni\ «oauZl cjii-^o lfd\o IZolij^ A\^Z1 • ^I-j-s; ;lol 
• 11^ 1»> ■ aVin ,nsV)? ooi l^nNnll *• IpO oi;.^*^ . l$cu? 

66 s-i^ i1d1 ,^i\rn ^:^ru vr^^ * It-^ %o\ • iio]l 1Zli^,1do 
lai2^; UtliOld ^LIj • tCDofem uniAjl? ^cna\i. «qdcAo1^ 

X loOL ^1 

JOHN GWYNN. 
^jfh JutUy i88g. 
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Essays in Biblical Greek, by Edwin Hatch, M.A., 
D.D;, Reader in Ecclesiastical History, Oxford, at 
the Clarendon Press. 8vo, pp. 293. 

This volume is a most interesting and instructive contri- 
bution to a more accurate knowledge of the Septuagint 
and Greek Testament. The first part consists of a discus- 
sion of the use and value of the Septuagint in determining 
the meaning of words in Hellenistic Greek, with examples 
of such determinations. On this I shall offer a few remarks. 

Dr. Hatch well observes that while, historically as well 
as philologically, the Septuagint is a translation from the 
Hebrew, yet philologically we may regard the Hebrew as 
a translation from the Greek — that is to say, we can make 
use of the Hebrew to determine the sense which the Greek 
words bore in the mind of the translators : for example, 
where a single Hebrew word is represented by two or 
more Greek words in repeated instances, we may infer 
either identity of meaning in these words, if the instances 
are furnished by the same translators, or if the translators 
are different, a close similarity. We are thus justified, he 
thinks, in inferring a close similarity of meaning between 
Xarpemivy Xeirovpytivy SovXivnv; also between Sijpov and 
Ovaia. 

Sometimes, again, we find a small group of Hebrew 
words so corresponding to a g^oup of Greek words, that 
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any one of the former is represented by any one of the 
latter, and it may be inferred that the latter are practically 
synonymous ; e. g. ISoipccv, pmaOatf adZuvf Xvrgovv* The 
later translators, Aquila, S3rmmachus, Theodotion, and 
the two anonymous, give important contributions to such 
philological reasonings, either by their alteration of the 
older renderings or their apparent acquiescence in them— 
contributions the more important from the fact that these 
translators lived after New Testament times. Dr. Hatch 
lays down two canons as almost self-evident. 

First — * A word which is used uniformly, or with few 
and intelligible exceptions, as the translation of the same 
Hebrew word, must be held to have in Biblical Greek the 
same meaning as that Hebrew word.' Secondly — * Words 
which are used interchangeably as translations of the same 
Hebrew word, or group of cognate words, must be held to 
have in Biblical Greek an allied or virtually identical 
meaning.' 

I am sorry to differ from Dr. Hatch, but I must regard 
the apparent self-evidence of these canons as fallacious. 
The first assumes that the view taken of the Hebrew word 
by the Greek translators is the same as that of modern 
lexicographers. This, we know, is not always the case. 
An example will be better than any amount of argument 
The word utroKpirng is used, not indeed by the Septuagint, 
but by the later translators as the equivalent of a Hebrew 
word to which moderns assign the signification, * godless, 
impious, profane,' not that of * hypocrite,' and which the 
Septuagint translators had rendered by aacjd^C) or a similar 
word. Dr. Hatch infers that early in the second century, 
and among Greek-speaking Jews, viroKpirriQ had come to 
connote positive badness, and he applies this view to the 
interpretation of passages in the Gospels. But another 
hypothesis is possible, namely that these translators con- 
nected the notion * hypocrite ' with the Hebrew word. 
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Indeed the very fact that they altered the older renderings 
a(rej3i7C> ©tc, is a proof that they thought these were not 
accurate renderings, and that iiroic/otr^c conveyed a dif- 
ferent idea. But we have positive evidence that this 
is the correct account of the matter, in the fact that 
Talmudic writers used the Hebrew word in the sense of 
'hypocrite.' Accordingly it is translated *hypocrita' by 
Jerome, and * hypocrite ' in the Authorised Version, and 
this sense is given in the older Hebrew Lexicons as well 
as in some even now in use. There is, therefore, no reason 
for assigning a new meaning to the Greek word. 

The occasional interchange of ^ixaioavvn and lAcij/xoervvfi 
finds its explanation in a fact of a similar kind. One of 
the Hebrew words rendered Sdcacoavviy came to mean in 
Jewish usage * almsgiving.' There is, in itself, no impro- 
bability in the supposition that the Greek word was used 
in the same sense, especially as this would be not so much 
a change in the meaning of the word as in the view taken 
of what constituted * righteousness.' But evidence of this 
is wanting. The instances cited by Dr. Hatch are easily 
explained as interpretations of the Hebrew, and the later 
translators have corrected the renderings, so as to remove 
all appearance of interchange of the two words mentioned. 
In consequence of this. Dr. Hatch suggests that the modifi- 
cation of meaning was a local peculiarity ; but if so, why 
apply it to the interpretation of the N. T. ? In Matth. vi. i, 
indeed, ^iKaioavvri does at first sight seem «= l\^mioavvri> but 
a closer consideration shows that it is the genus, of which 
the latter (ver. 2) is a species. As to ZC}gov and Qvala^ it is true 
that both words are used to translate the Hebrew minchah^ 
but by no means indiflferently. With scarcely an excep- 
tion, the former word is used where minchah is a gift or 
tribute to men ; the latter where it is an oflFering to God. 
There is a similar diflference in the English Version, which 
renders the word *gift,* * present,' * offering,' * meat-offer- 
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may be made of early quotations of the LXX. in ascertain- 
ing the original text. Examples are given of quotations, 
chiefly in Philo and Justin Martyr, which are critically 
discussed from this point of view. I shall only refer to one 
passage in which, it seems to me, Dr. Hatch has not been 
happy in his restoration. It is the famous verse in Gen. 
xlix. 10, where the English version reads 'until Shiloh 
come.' The Greek renderings are c^ airoicccrai (which Justin 
asserts to be the true LXX. reading) ; ra awoKdfAeva avri^ ; 
8 air6KUTah with or without avrtf ; and in one MS. (Cod. 72), 
ro airoKilfAivov avrc^ 8 aTroKurai. Dr. Hatch explains these 
varieties by the hypothesis * that the original version fol- 
lowed a common Hellenistic idiom in reading f} ro airoKil' 
fiivov {ra airoKBtfABva) avrc^, and that o airoKurai was a gloss 
or alternative translation for ro airoKilfitvoVf which found its 
way into the text. Hence the readings 8 awoKUTai avrdf 
and 8 airoKHrai come from an earlier reading, c^ 8 airoKHrai 
aifT(^.' This hypothesis he thinks is supported by the con- 
flate reading quoted from Cod. 72. Now, the suggested 
reading is, I think, impossible. No doubt, c^ air6KiiTai 
aJrcji would be a common Hellenistic idiom (if a definite 
antecedent preceded, which is not the case here) ; but t} to 
airoKetfjLsvov airy is very dififerent, and only explicable by 
supposing anoKdfiivov to be the subject of a verb under- 
stood, which is not possible here, as inroKeifitvov is itself 
supplied. Moreover, to airoKBlfxivov = 8 cnroKurai includes 
the rendering of the Hebrew relative, and we should thus 
have the relative translated twice, c^ 8 airSKurai airtf is 
impossible, except as a blunder. The only readings to be 
considered are c^ air6KHTai and ra anoKdimva avrdf. The for- 
mer is probably the original, not only because we have 
Justin's testimony to this, but also for two internal reasons : 
first, because it is less correct grammatically, and therefore 
more likely to have been altered by the later translator ; 
and secondly, because it is more Messianic. & awoKurai is 
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a copyist's blunder for cf, as the context shows it to be in 
Justin, A^ol.j p. 64, and in Chrys., Homil. 66, in Genesin 
(some copies), o awoKHTaiavrtf is doubtless an attempt at 
correcting this. 

The problem discussed in this essay was discussed with 
reference to the text of Isaiah by Stroth, in Eichhorn's 
Reper/orium, vols. 2, 3, 6 and 13. In vol. 3 of the same is 
a discussion of the Greek text of Gen. xlix. by Grabe. 

There is an interesting essay on Origen's Revision of 
the LXX. text of Job, which discusses an important ques- 
tion. The original LXX. text of Job was much shorter 
than that which is found in existing MSS., many passages 
being absent which were present in the Hebrew, and 
which Origen supplied from Theodotion's version. The 
asterisks with which Origen marked these additions are 
preserved in two Greek MSS., in two Latin MSS., and in 
the Syro-Hexaplar. Lately also a Sahidic version of the 
text as it existed before Origen has been found in a MS. in 
the Museum Borgianum at Rome. These several sources 
of evidence agree in the main. Dr. Hatch examines the 
obelized passages, and adopts, as the most probable ex- 
planation of the facts, the hypothesis that the additional 
matter in Theodotioh is a translation of additions made to 
the Hebrew text subsequently to the formation of the 
Septuagint Version. As an example of the omissions I 
may mention (leaving the reader to refer to it) the follow- 
ing verses in the eulogy of Wisdom, ch. xxviii., 14-19. 

The h)rpothesis requires a more careful study than can 
be given to it in the present Paper. 

T. K. ABBOTT. 
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A Latin Dictionary for Schools, by Charlton T. 
Lewis, Ph.D. 

This school lexicon is, as we read in the Preface, an 
original compilation, not an abridgement of any larger 
work. It is designed to explain * every word or phrase in 
Latin books commonly read in schools, including the 
entire works of Terence, Caesar, Cicero, Livy, Nepos, 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Juvenal, Phaedrus and Curtius, the 
Catilina and Jugurtha of Sallust, and the Germania and 
Agricola of Tacitus.' * A few words found in such extracts 
of Florus, Eutropius, and Justinus, as are sometimes in- 
cluded in elementary readers have been added.' The 
compiler has strictly confined himself within these limits ; 
hence (he says), his book is * not a Dictionary of the Latin 
language.' Now, to judge a work fairly, we must take it 
for what it is announced by its author to be, nor should we 
complain because it is not something different. Yet it is 
disappointing to find that Dr. Lewis has excluded words 
which may be current in each or all of Plautus, Lucretius, 
Catullus, TibuUus, Propertius, the Histories and Annals of 
Tacitus, Martial, and other great Latin writers — words 
which, though not found in the pages of the twelve or 
thirteen authors selected, are part of the ordinary Latin 
language of the best period, and familiar to every 
scholar. Doubtless Dr. Lewis adapted his lexicon in the 
first instance to the needs of American schools, but he 
surely did not write for them alone. We venture to think 
that he meant to consult also the interest of the English 
schoolboy: yet his book by no means explains all the 
Latin authors commonly read in the schools of the United 
Kingdom. The twelve models of Latin chosen by him are 
indeed of palmary importance; but to draw the line at 
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them so sharply as he has done greatly impairs the general 
usefulness of the lexicon. Boys in the higher forms or pre- 
paring to enter the University would find it insufficient, 
Our disappointment at this insufficiency is the more keen 
when we observe the many excellences of the work before 
us. For we are glad to be able to say that Dr. Lewis's 
lexicon has in a high degree attained the * minute accuracy 
and correspondence with the ripest scholarship, which are 
its aims.* But the defect we have noticed is fundamental. 
High-class teachers will hardly recommend to their pupils 
a dictionary which declares itself useless for readers of 
Plautus and Lucretius. 

As regards proper names and matters of archaeology 
and geography, the lexicon seems all that could be fairly 
desired. A feature in it which calls for the warmest 
recognition is the orthography, in which the compiler has 
uniformly followed the teaching of Brambach. While the 
labial spirant, or so-called consonantal u, is still marked 
by V, the palatal spirant is no longer represented by the/ 
which to English-speaking people so long obscured the true 
sound of the Latin letter. The practical convenience of 
retaining v does not extend to /, and this letter has been 
therefore discarded. 

Another novel feature in Dr. Lewis's lexicon is that he 
marks no quantities save those of vowels long by nature. 
Of this we shall have more to say in the sequel. But we 
are glad to see natural length recognised in a school 
lexicon as belonging "to certain vowels also long by posi- 
tion. Schoolboys will have reason to thank Dr. Lewis 
for helping to rid them of the opinion that, e. g. infensus 
was pronounced like tntentus. There has been a great 
liability on the part of young students to suppose that 
when position occurs natural lengthening becomes of little 
account, if it does not entirely cease. Those who have 
read Cicero's Orator (§ 159) are aware that certain posi- 
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tions have the effect of even imparting natural length to 
a vowel. Our ears, trained to accent rather than quantity, 
do not easily catch such nice distinctions of pronunciation. 
But those who know that the periods of Cicero and the 
hexameters of Virgil had at least one charm for the Romans 
which they can scarcely be said to have for us, will not 
underrate recent efforts to reveal * hidden quantities/ and 
give life to Latin in a respect in which, even to scholars, 
it has been hitherto a dead tongue. Not the least thank- 
worthy feature in Dr. Lewis's lexicon is, that it will serve 
to extend the benefit of such researches. 

Regarding the etymological part of his work we can 
scarcely speak in terms of unmixed praise. We have 
grave doubts as to the utility (to schoolboys at least) of 
the columns of roots contained in the last pages of the 
book. In these columns each root has its derivatives 
grouped under it, and the grouping is generally correct. 
Even where objections may be raised, Dr. Lewis will 
be found fortified by the authority of some distinguished 
etymologist. Nor could more than this alert recognition 
of authority be demanded of a school-lexicographer. But 
these columns, superfluous to advanced scholars, are most 
unattractive to schoolboys. The beginner is presented 
with a number of derivatives seemingly huddled together 
under a root which scarcely resembles them in any way, 
and which professes to be itself something which never 
had an independent existence, and can therefore not be 
said to have had a meaning. The difiiculty attending 
the study of roots is one which the beginner, for the 
most part, solves in a way of his own. He neglects 
them altogether, at least in cases where not even an 
inkling is given him of the regular sound changes or 
phonetic principles upon which etymology is based. With 
a true conception of etymology, intelligent jnterest in it 
is possible even for a schoolboy: without such a concep- 
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tion it were almost better if he neglected the study alto- 
gether. Indeed a case might be stated for omitting 
etymology in school lexicons, on the ground that the 
principles of the science can nowhere be introduced to the 
reader's notice. If this were literally true, the case would 
be fully made out. But there is one place where a lexicon 
—even for schools — can deal with phonetic laws. In the 
alphabetic articles a brief summary can be given of the 
principles regulating each letter-sound. The schoolboy 
should be taught to refer to these as to a convenient store 
of elementary phonetic facts, enabling him to make some 
real progress within the domain of scientific etymology. 
Accordingly, Liddell and Scott, Lewis and Short, and Dr. 
Ingram in Smith's Smaller Latin-English Dictionary, have 
articles dealing with the several letters, in which this idea 
has been to a considerable extent worked out. What has 
Dr. Lewis done ? He has written no alphabetic articles at 
all. Now we will not dwell upon the other considerations 
in the light of which this omission is to be regretted — 
though to it we may trace the want of many explanations 
not found in Lewis which a school lexicon ought to give— 
^. g. of the symbol M (as generally written) = mtlley or of 
^^centuniy of m' = Manius, &c. — but will only remark that 
it has the effect of leaving the etymology of this lexicon 
acephalous, unsystematic, and therefore incapable of en- 
gendering intelligent interest. For the author will not 
maintain that a mere list of roots, with their derivatives 
grouped under them, but with no clue to the true relation 
between root and derivative, or between the derivatives 
themselves, could in any degree promote the study of 
etymology as a science. And the alphabetic characters 
furnish a subject so interesting and so manifestly impor- 
tant to lexicographers, that we choose to ascribe the want 
of separate articles upon them, not to set purpose, but to 
some strange oversight on the part of Dr. Lewis. 

VOL. VII. M 
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The exegesis of the lexicon is, as was to be expected, 
rich in illustrations and quotations from the authors with 
whom it deals. Construction, meaning, and shades of 
meaning, are nearly always stated with a fulness and 
accuracy which deserve the highest praise. After pre- 
mising this we may proceed to point out a few instances 
of defective exegesis. 

Adapertile.'] This is not given, though occurring in 
Ovid Tr. ill. ii. 45- 

CaelumJ] Here we read parenthetically, * no plur. caeli, 
orum, m. only late Latin.' Caelos is found in Lucretius 
II. 1097, although in a peculiar sense. This being the 
fact, why should it be said that caeli is only found in 
late Latin ? The statement is not true, and into it our 
author was, no doubt, misled by his resolution to ignore 
Lucretius. Smith's small dictionary states the truth briefly 
and accurately, so far as is possible without going into 
details, as to the plural of caelum. 

Distuncle.'] The comparative of this word, occurring in 
Cic. Phil. II. 32, is explained by Lewis (as also by Lewis 
and Short) to mean * separately,' * without connexion.' 
This is, of course, wrong. Here, too. Smith's school 
lexicon is right. 

Nolo.'] Though this is parenthetically analysed into ne^ 
volOy yet we should expect more assistance for a schoolboy 
who might come upon the word nevoll in Cicero, quoting- 
as he often does (e. g. De Nat. Deor. I. 6) from old poets. 

Ora.] Under this reference is made to ^oras evolvile 
belli y Virgil, Aen. ix. 528, where aras is rendered by Dr. 
Lewis * the scenes of the war.' This slurs the metaphor. 
Conington, Papillon, and others rightly say that Virgil 
imitated a line of Ennius, in which the latter must have 
had in his mind the idea of unrolling a volumen. Smith's 
smaller Latin dictionary rightly translates, ^unroll the 
(borders of the) mighty scroll.' 
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Per-J] The intensive sense of this in composition (as 
fervelle^ ferttccundey &c.), though common in Cicero, is 
quite ignored in the article upon the word. The com- 
pounds with /^r- in this sense are, however, given and 
explained in their alphabetic places. 

Quin^ The meaning and constructions of this word 
are given in a full article, but one important point is 
neglected, viz. that quin with subjunct. must be preceded 
by a. neg. expressed or implied. Lewis and Short also 
have failed to state this rule fully, not alluding to it until 
the 2nd sub-division of art. QuiN, pt. ii., where we are told 
^'quin with subj. occurs especially after words expressing 
hesitation (usually with neg.)' The parenthesis does not 
convey the whole truth, nor guard against an error which 
teachers know to be very common. But even this paren- 
thetic hint is not found in Lewis. Smith's small lexicon 
is right here also. 

Sihilo^ This word is said, in reference to Cic, odAtt. ii. 
19, 2, to be transitive, and Lewis and Short give the same 
account of it. Of course homines is subject there, not object. 
How the mistake arose we are at a loss to understand. 
See. Professor Palmer on Hor., SatL i. i. 66. Smith's 
school lexicon avoids this traditional blunder, referring 
for the transitive use only to Horace, /. c. We have not 
the space necessary for an exhaustive examination of this 
part of Dr. Lewis's lexicon. The instances given may 
serve as specimens, not indeed of the explanations in 
general — this would be most unfair — but of those which 
seem to be defective. 

We have already referred in words of praise to Dr. 
Lewis's innovation as regards marking quantities. Some- 
thing remains to be said on the opposite side. In the first 
issue of a large book perhaps complete typographical accu- 
racy is impossible. We have noticed the following errors (a 
good many of which have been noticed by Dr. Ingram, in 
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an article on Lewis and Short's lexicon in Hermathena)— 
natatictusy laterlcius^ genitticiusy aediticiusy febriculaj siler, 
praesfigiae. All these slips, except febrtculay are found in 
L. & S. None of them occur in Smith's school lexicon. 
There are some other errors of this kind in Lewis which 
seem more than mere slips: e.g. ndirtXy natrlcts (also 
noticed by Dr. Ingram in the article above referred to), 
the genitive of which is given even by Vanicek as ndtrlcis^ 
though both vowels seem to be short (at least if L. Miiller 
be right in reading si natibus natricem tmpressit crassam 
et capitatam — Lucil. ii., 21 — as a hexameter); ergd^ stated 
to be late and rare, though found in Ovid, Her. 5, 5$, 
Tr. I. I, 87, and exceedingly frequent in, e.g. Juvenal, who 
has ergo only twice [Satt. in. 281, ix. %2)\ ferdlia with- 
out noticing Ferdh'a of Ovid, Fash) II. 569 — a line which 
Lewis quotes ; liquiduSy without regard to the Itquidus of 
Lucretius. This last leads us to remark that variable quan- 
tities are scarcely provided for in this school lexicon. We 
do not refer to variation arising from position, but to such 
words as r^uio tiquiduSy &c. As it is part of the scholar's 
business to know of these variations, so it is unquestionably 
the duty of a lexicographer to indicate them. But Dr. 
Lewis, marking none except naturally long syllables, does 
not use the familiar ^, and his rigid adherence to his twelve 
authors prevents him from referring to any outside them. 
Again, the notation obltvidy mulidy spado y transedy &c., 
though up to a certain point correct, is but a halting 
statement of the metrical value of these and similar 
words. It may be said that students should consult special 
treatises upon the variation'in the metrical value of final o. 
Perhaps so, but Dr. Lewis's mode of indicating it is quite 
inadequate, which is the more striking as he says in his 
preface that he has paid special attention to final syllables. 
Better with Smith to write transeOy nesctOy &c. — however 
crudely this may represent the metrical facts — than with 
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Lewis, transedy nescto^ &c., which, if supposed (as they 
would naturally be in this book) to represent invariable dy 
convey positively false teaching, likely to give the student 
trouble in the future. 

Having already spoken of Dr. Lewis's methods of pre- 
senting the subject of etymology, we can here only add a 
few criticisms in detail. 

HicJ] On this we read *R. I. (stem ho-y ha-y cf. 6, y\) ' — a 
large amount of error in few words. Lewis himself, while 
giving under Vt its true derivatives, tSy &c., rightly omits 
htc^ which is, as Vanicek says, probably from original 
^/Gha. Nor should ho- ha- be compared with 6 y\y the 
spiritus asper in the latter words having arisen from ^ 
(cf. Sanskrit sa so). Indeed Lat. k never corresponds 
with the Greek spiritus asper. 

Horfor,'] In this, with which Lewis compares opwjuny 
Lat. A seems again to be misunderstood. Unless we are 
to suppose that the cockneyism which Catullus satirised 
in Hionius, &c., was at work also in hortor — needless to 
say an utterly worthless supposition — the implication in 
Lewis's comparison is that h in hortor arose from nothing. 
For opvvfjii cannot be traced to a root that lost initial Ghy 
or even Dh or Bhy and some such derivation would be 
necessary to account for the h of hortor. The Greek word 
corresponds of course to orior. Those who desire a scien- 
tific account of hortor (about which, however, there is no 
certainty) may look at Vanicek, p. 402. 

Lars7\ Under this we read * R. Las-, cf. lord.' Lord is 
generally regarded by the best authorities as a compound 
word (see Skeat), which has nothing to do with the root 
that explains English and German lust. 

We might easily extend this list of criticisms, but we will 
not do so. It is impossible to say how far such blemishes 
arose from haste, &c.; we cannot believe them due to 
ignorance. For where such slips occur in the body of the 
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lexicon^ the columns in the appendix nearly always serve to 
correct them. We only observe that the errors may easily 
do mischief, for a beginner will receive them unques- 
tioningly, and not seek to check them by reference to any 
standard. As regards the columns themselves, of which we 
have already so often spoken, one word more may be said. 
Under ^/am^ love, we read that it was originally ycam^ 
whence, perhaps, cams' This is a hard saying, though the 
method of the etymologist is apparent ; but when we are in 
the next breath asked to compare Engl, caress^ all method 
seems to disappear. For how does this comparison help 
us here ? * Caress ' — Yxenclci caresse^ low Latin caritiay from 
carus — only brings us back to*the question which was to 
be solved. Such a comparison is, on such a question, 
little better than trifling. The Romance languages (to 
which caress practically belongs) have light for the ety- 
mologist, and comparisons drawn from them are, when 
rightly used, very instructive. But they do not help us 
much when investigating the roots of Latin, their parent 
tongue. 

On the whole this school lexicon, however great its 
merits, does not, we think, deserve to supersede the best 
of those previously used by English schoolboys. And as 
we have at sufiicient length endeavoured to explain the 
grounds of our opinion, we shall only say in conclusion 
that, except for its narrowness of range, we see no faults in 
the book that may not be easily amended in succeeding 
editions. 

J. I. BEARE. 
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THE SLAVE WARS AGAINST ROME. 

WHEN the subjugation of the Western world had 
been completed by the sacks of Corinth and of 
Carthage, and the subjugation of Spain and of Liguria 
was only a matter of time and energy, we find the next 
Greek disturbance in Hellenistic lands to be the curious 
and dreadful slave insurrections, which we know in some 
detail from the fragments of Diodorus (p. 526 sj., p. 6ooj. 
As they began immediately after the so-called pacification 
of the world in 146 B. C. it is hard not to suspect some 
direct connection, for the first slave war seems to have 
broken out in 141 B.C., and to have lasted eight or nine 
years. The outbreak in Sicily was synchronous with 
outbreaks in Delos — a great slave market — in Attica, and 
elsewhere, but these latter were put down by prompt 
and wholesale executions, while the former required for- 
mal campaigns, and entailed upon the Roman armies 
formal defeats. There were three separate wars which 
must be carefully distinguished: the first, which began, 
as I have said, 141 B.C., and was not allayed till 132 by 
Rupilius; the second, which began in 102 and was ended 
by Aquillius in 99; the third, the war of Spartacus, of 
somewhat different character, and wholly in Italy, arose in 
73 and was ended in 71 B.C. by the well-known Crassus. 
VOL. vn. N 
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I. Let us for the present confine ourselves to the first 
war. We are told that most of the island of Sicily was 
now held by Roman knights in large properties, or lati- 
fundiay but that the insurrection broke out owing to the 
cruelties of one Damophilus, evidently a Sicilian Greek, 
who imitated the Roman capitalists in cruelty. The num- 
bers of the slaves who engaged in this war were out of all 
proportion greater than those that appear in any Italian 
insurrection of the same kind,^ and this calls our attention 
to a distinction between Sicilian and Italian lattfundia, 
which is not noticed by the historians. The land and cli- 
mate of Sicily being admirably adapted for wheat caused 
that island to become one of the granaries of Rome, while 
the latifundia of Italy, colder and more mountainous, were 
chiefly pasture.* We hear indeed many complaints that the 
growing of cereal crops was well-nigh abandoned in Italy. 
Of course the number of slaves required for managing 
pasture was small, whereas we must conceive great droves 
of them, housed in such masserte as we now see in Calabria, 
working the tillage of the corn-plains of Sicily. This is 
the first reason why the insurrection in Sicily assumed 
such terrible proportions as compared with those of Italy. 

But there is a second feature of peculiar interest : all its 
leaders are described as either Cilicians or Syrians — that 

^ I shall discuss the apparent excep- never hear of the trained dogs which 

tion of Spartacus in its place. save such a quantity of shepherds' work 

'It is indeed to be inferred from in Scotland and Ireland. Secondly, 

Varro, de re rust, ii. 2, § lo, that the the insecurity of the country, both from 

proportion of shepherds or neat-herds the wild beasts and from the lawless 

required in Italian pastures at that time classes, was far greater, and necessi- 

was far higher than we should think tated more constant watching. Varro 

necessary. Biicher (Aufstdnde der computes that you should have a 

Arbeiter, &c., p. 43) attributes this to shepherd for each 80-100 sheep ; two 

the extravagance of slave labour, which mounted men for a herd of fiflty horses, 

is never so economical or conscientious Still the hands required for tilling wheat 

as that of freemen. But there are many were probably twenty-fold for the same 

other causes. In the first place we area. 
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is Greeks from these countries. The first leader was Eunus, 
a Syrian of Apamea, and his wife was from the same city. 
When successful he took the name of Antiochus, of the 
royal Syrian house, and called his followers Syrians. His 
fellow-insurgent was Cleon, a Cilician, accustomed from his 
youth to piracy or highway robbery. They were ultimately 
betrayed by Sarapion, a Syrian, and the only other pro- 
minent rebel is Achseus, who, though called an Achaean by 
Diodorus, was much more probably from Eastern Asia 
Minor or Syria, where the name AchaBus is well known 
as a royal name. The whole insurrection was therefore 
in the hands of Syrians and Cilicians, old subjects of the 
Seleucids, who sought to establish a sovranty and royal 
style in Sicily, so much so that Cleon submitted at once to 
the superior claims of Eunus, though Cleon died, fighting 
bravely, while the pretended king proved a coward, and 
was taken alive in a cave with his cook, his baker, his 
. shampooer, and his jester, who used to amuse him at his 
wine. 

Here again is another feature common to all the slave- 
revolts. Some sort of soothsaying or clairvoyance was 
always claimed by the leaders. Eunus even breathed 
flames from his mouth, by means of a process described 
by Diodorus. 

The problem which is set the historian is to show how 
this great and peculiar war arose out of the circumstances 
of the age, and how in particular the Syrians chanced to 
be in such extraordinary numbers in Sicily at this time, 
seeing that most assuredly a vast number of Macedonian, 
Epirot, and Greek citizens had been sold as slaves during 
the events leading up to the year 146, as well as after that 
great crisis. 

In the first place we know that the whole method of 
growing wheat on a large scale in vast farms worked by 
slaves was due to the Carthaginians. When the Romans 

N2 
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extended their dominions, a,nd Roman landowners began 
to replace the yeoman population, the Senate had the work 
of Mago on agriculture translated, and recommended its 
use (B.C. 144). We can still see from the references to it in 
Varro's book, de re rustica^ that this was the source of all 
scientific farming. It was in this way that the Carthaginian 
capitalists made North Africa the granary of Europe.' 
From Carthage they imported the system to Sicily, so 
far as they possessed it, but the constant struggles with 
the Greeks, and afterwards with the Romans, made its 
general application throughout the island then impossible. 
It was very diflferent when the dominion passed into 
Roman hands, especially after the second Punic War. 
Still we hear of no slave outbreaks till a later period, 
when I assume that the destruction of Carthage (146 B. C.) 
threw into the market a vast number of farming slaves, 
which were naturally bought in droves by the Roman 
capitalists in Sicily, for very low prices, and transported 
very cheaply across the narrow sea that separates the 
island from Carthage. There must therefore have been 
a sudden and great influx of slaves from Africa to Sicily 
just before the date of the first Slave War. 

But whence did the Carthaginian capitalists procure 
them ? There were great slave markets at Delos and per- 
haps at Corinth; there had been great occasional slave 
sales at the close of the war with Perseus, the devastation 
of Epirus, &c., where many thousands of both freemen and 
slaves were sold as Roman booty. There is no evidence 
that the Carthaginians frequented these markets. I con- 
jecture that during this period Carthage was anxiously 
seeking to avoid all offence, all display of wealth, all com- 
petition of any kind which could irritate the jealous and 
unjust Romans, They must have been keeping all their 

> Mommsen, R. G. i. p. 497. 
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prosperity as far as possible in the background. Hence 
I believe they would not compete with Romans in the 
slave markets of Greece and Asia Minor.* 

But there had been for centuries a direct connection 
with Tyre and Sidon by a southern sea route beyond the 
ordinary Greek and Roman navigation — probably going 
from Malta direct past Crete and Cyprus. By this means 
Carthage could procure from Cilicia and Syria a supply of 
slaves which never came into the Greek markets. Syria 
had been unusually disturbed since the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes in 164 B.C. Claimants and counter-claimants 
had arisen, and civil wars were prevalent ; more especially 
about the year 150 Tryphon and his ward were in insurrec- 
tion against Demetrius Soter, and Tryphon had made the 
Cilician piratical nests his stronghold, and obtained their 
support for his claims.* So then there must have been 
both slave hunting and ample sales of booty to supply an 
enormous number of slaves, which were most probably 
sent direct to Carthage. 

When that city was conquered and razed, these unfor- 
tunate people may have hoped for some better treatment 
than to work under a semi-tropical sun in chained gangs. 
They may even have hoped for liberty. But they found them- 
selves consigned, if possible, to a worse and more hopeless 
fate. The Roman capitalist was probably far harsher and 
more cruel than the Carthaginian. So it came to pass 
that within four or five years after the sack of Carthage, 
and the sale of all the African farming slaves, whose very 
training made them especially valuable to the Sicilian 
magnate, these unhappy creatures found their condition 

* I don't think this inference is con- aloof from their western brethren, who 

txadicted by the Tyrians being so nume- were seriously in the way of Roman 

rons at Delos as to bnild there a temple trade. 

to the Tyrian Heracles (Melkart). For * Strabo says this expressly, pp. 

the prudent Tyrians were sure to stand 668-9. 
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intolerable, and at the same time feeling that the common 
bond of Syrian Hellenism united them— they had almost 
all been subjects of the great Seleucid monarchy — they 
made their revolt under this banner, and assumed this 
very natural title. 

II. A careful study of the second or great slave war^ as 
narrated to us by Diodorus (p. 530 sq.)^ discloses many new 
features which distinguish it from the first, though the 
superficial likenesses are such that modern historians have 
treated them as exactly parallel. 

In the first place the Romans were engaged in a mortal 
struggle with the Cimbri; they had lost several armies, 
and Italy was in serious danger. Consequently we find it 
quite natural that small local disturbances and insurrec- 
tions among the most hardly treated slaves should have 
taken place here and there in Italy, by way of prelude 
to the greater outbreak in Sicily. But, as I explained 
already, these lesser outbreaks in Italy show the diflference 
in the character of the slavery. There were no masses of 
slaves needed in a country now absorbed by large pastures. 
Hence the numbers — 30 at Nuceria, 200 at Capua, and the 
700 who followed the Roman Titus Vettius, a bankrupt 
and a desperado, were mere handfuls, of no direct danger 
to the State, though a very serious symptom.* 

But as the crisis with the Cimbri was approaching-, and 
Marius was in need of soldiers, his application for auxili- 
aries to the various subject states brought out this tragic 
answer from Nicomedes of Bithynia, that he was unable to 
comply with the Senate's request, seeing that most of his 

« We have no details concerning the slaves much as they treated them in 

dangerous insurrection of the Attic Sicily. It is even likely that this insur- 

slaves at Laurium, who long held and rection was synchronous, not with the 

devastated the country (Posidoniusapud Second, but the First slave war, as 

Athen. vi. p. 272) ; but it is more than it is an addition by Athenaeus to his 

likely that the mines were now worked authority, which refers it to the Second. 

by Roman capitalists, who treated their If so, the greater cruelty of the Romans 
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subjects had already been sold out of their country as slaves 
by the Roman tax-gatherers. There is perhaps no single 
fact recorded from this generation which shows us more 
clearly the burden of Rome's domination over the Hellen- 
istic world, even though we may suspect that Nicomedes 
snatched the opportunity to put his grievous complaint in 
the form of an effective retort, or argumenfum ad hominem^ 
which the Romans could not overlook. 

Of course the Senate did not care a straw what became 
of the Bithynians, but here was a result which was certain 
to bring back burdens upon their own mob of idle and 
luxurious citizens. For the theory was fast growing up 
that the dominant people should not only live on their 
subjects, but fight battles with armies of subjects. What 
was the good of being a free Roman citizen, entitled to 
gifts of money and corn in the city, if you were obliged 
to submit to the slavery of military discipline, and fight 
campaigns against wretched barbarians and slaves too 
poor to afford any adequate return of plunder ? All the 
nations worth plundering had already been conquered. 

So the Senate, in real alarm lest the supply of provin- 
cial auxiliaries should fail, and the republic be obliged to 
fight her own battles with her own citizens, issued a very 
ill-considered order that no free citizen of any free allied 
state should be kept in slavery in any of their provinces. 
It is more than likely that the Senate, as a body, had no 
idea of the particular acts of oppression and violence which 
were now being perpetrated all over the Hellenistic world 
by Roman citizens. They probably kept up an appearance 

most have had an almost immediate very serious. Thus at Chios there 

effect, though here indeed they only were many Colchian slaves to whom 

copied the habits of the Athenians (cf. Mithridates handed over their masters, 

Pint. Nicias, 4). But the numbers bound, to carry home with them to 

of the slaves, and probably their Colchis, when he invaded the province 

common nationality, made this revolt of Asia. 
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of decency at Rome, and what went on abroad was not 
talked about when people came back to the capital. There 
is a similar reticence now-a-days among the dominant 
classes of the West who rule subject provinces in remote 
parts of the world. Few people who have not lived beyond 
the bounds of England and France know what goes on in 
Asia, Africa, and the far islands, where the civilised man 
rules subject races with despotic sway.^ 

This decree of the Senate first produced its effect in 
Sicily ; yet I see no evidence that the body of the Sicilian 
slaves were now Bithynians or even Asiatics. Eight-hundred 
were liberated on the spot, but then the panic of the slave- 
holders, and the pressure they brought upon the praetor Lie. 
Nerva were such, that he stayed his hand, and ordered the 
increasing crowd of claimants back to their masters. Hence 
of course a new and dangerous insurrection. But though the 
new leaders have this in common with the leaders in the first 
slave war (thirty years earlier), that they are each described 
(except the first, Oarios) as soothsayers or prophets — this 
seems to be still the test which made the slaves prefer 
one of their number to the rest — the names of most of them 
{e.g. Oarios, Salvius), are now non-Greek. The ablest of 
them, Athenio, Satyrus, are indeed such, and Salvius was 
dubbed Tryphon by his subjects, the name assumed by a 
Syrian king^ who had risen from a subject station to the 
Syrian throne in former days. But I cannot regard this 
as at all parallel to the assumption of the title Antiochus 
by the leader of the earlier slave war. For, in the first 

^ In making this remark I suppose I official has some likeness to the Roman 

ought to apologise to the learned per- frator or publicanus in his everyday 

sons who, in reviewing my last book, treatment of the natives, is to mix 

were so severe to me for daring to modem politics with ancient history, a 

illustrate Greek and Roman history by new and heinous offence in the Crimes 

modem parallels. To assert that the Act drawn up by the ' pure scholars/ 

Home Rule Question appears in Poly- > So Appian says', Syr. 68. 
bins, and that the Indian or Algerian 
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place, Tryphon, the Syrian king, was now thirty-seven 
years dead: numerous kings had since come and gone; 
and I cannot believe that the circumstance of his rising 
from a private' station to the throne can have been so 
salient in the minds of the slaves of the war 102 B. C. — a 
new generation, even had they been freemen, but being 
ill-used slaves, probably a generation with hardly a single 
contemporary of Tryphon now surviving. 

My conviction that the present application of the name 
was merely a nickname is strengthened by the circumstance 
that Salvius, who was no doubt an Italian, assumed not 
Syrian but Roman state^ when he established himself in his 
capital at Triocala. According to Diodorus (p. 535), he 
selected, not peers, but a senate of elders to advise him, 
and though he assumed the non-Roman title of king, he 
wore the laticlave on state occasions, and his attendants 
were lictors with rods and axes. His general and successor 
Athenio was indeed a Cilician, and moreover a man of un- 
usual ability and unselfishness, who submitted to a weaker 
rival for the sake of the common cause. He seems also to 
have had really Hellenistic traditions about him, for he 
fought at the head of the cavalry he had organized, like 
one of the old Diadochi, and thus met the Roman General 
Aquillius in personal conflict. The Roman conquered, 
probably with the aid of his personal staff, but not without 
a dangerous wound, and had Athenio survived, the pro- 
spect would indeed have been serious. For Diodorus tells 
us that the poorer free population now made common 

*Appiaxi calls him a slave of the from Appian) are cited by Clinton, ^oj/i' 
hings^ and so does Mommsen. But iii., pp. 322-4. The point in favour of 
Diodorus says l\ lUi^ov fiafftXtvs ytyo- Tryphon being remembered so long is, 
ir^s, which is certainly inconsistent with that according to Strabo (p. 668) this 
his being a slave, whereas the prince's king had close and special relation to 
tator, and a member of the household, Cilicia, using Coracesium as a starting- 
might easily be called 9ov\os r&v fituri' point for his usurpation. 
\4m9. All the texts (except the passage 
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cause with the slaves, so that it was not merely a war of 
slaves against freemen, but of the poor and oppressed 
against the capitalists, and the armies of the State which 
supported them. 

The tragic conclusion of this rising furnishes me with 
another argument that the body of the Sicilian slaves were 
now no longer Syrians. The last thousand were brought 
with their leader Satyrus to fight with wild beasts at Rome ; 
but they refused to be butchered to make a Roman holiday, 
and slew one another deliberately at the public altars, 
Satyrus remaining last, and then slaying himself. This 
brave leader was no doubt of Hellenistic blood, but who- 
ever the rest were, they were assuredly not thaX pattentisst- 
mum genus hominutn^^ the Greek Syrians. Cilicians, Gauls, 
Thracians, even pure Greeks had often shown this deter- 
mination for suicide ;" the Syrians, I think, never. 

III. The mention of this disappointed gladiatorial show 
leads me to consider the third outbreak of slaves which 
took place in Italy a generation later, and was, as I have 
already intimated, of a wholly different character. Our 
authority here is no longer Diodorus, but Plutarch, who, 
most fortunately for us, is led to describe the war of 
Spartacus in his Life of Crassus. The difference be- 
tween Italian and Sicilian slavery again comes out 
plainly. The bodies of slaves who now revolted were 
specially gladiators, not agricultural labourers, and they 
were kept together in crowds for the purpose of training. 
They were mostly, says Plutarch {Crassus S), Celts (Galatae) 
and Thracians, and were particularly dangerous because 
they were trained duellists, and therefore more than a 
match, man for man, for ordinary soldiers. Their leader, 
Spartacus, is described as a nomad Thracian, perhaps 
from beyond the Danube, but of high qualities both of 

10 Plautus, Trin. ii. 4, 42. " Of. my Greek Life and Thought, p. 541. 
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head and heart, far better than his lot, and more Hellenic 
than his race. But here again we have in his wife the 
prophetic and orgiastic character, which seems indispen- 
sable to the leaders in these insurrections. There were 
Germans also among his followers, who would have their 
own way, and by following a separate policy ruined the 
common cause. He never mistook his powers, and far 
from pretending, like the Sicilian slaves, to set up a king- 
dom in Roman territory, he only desired to fight his way 
home, and restore his Celts and Thracians to their country. 
But the majority were debauched with the plunder of Italy, 
and preferred a short and merry life to their native wilds, 
if indeed they were not deceived by their successes to hope 
for a lasting supremacy. As might be expected, we do 
not hear of any large number of slaves joining them. 
Throughout Campania many shepherds and herds, turbu- 
lent and swift of foot, joined them, but they only armed 
some, and used the rest for scouts. We do not hear of any 
Hellenistic leaders of importance. The only men not of 
northern extraction whose names we know were Caius 
Canicius and Castus, insurgents from Spartacus himself. 
How remote he stood from the earlier revolts is shown by 
the fact that he could not force a passage to Sicily, when 
he desired to send a detachment to that island, and start 
another slave war. There were Cilician pirate vessels at 
hand, whose captains made a bargain with him, took his 
money, and then sailed away. 

. IV. This story, coupled with the desire of the better 
part of the gladiators to return to their homes, leads us to 
inquire why there is no trace of any similar attempt in 
either of the Sicilian slave wars. Many of the slaves were 
Cilicians, and there were Cilician pirate vessels in plenty 
cruising about the coasts. 

"Why did the Syrian and Cilician multitude never 
attempt to utilise this means of escape ? We are here 
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again left to conjectures. It may have been the one law 
essential to the success of piracy in those days, that the 
man-stealer should abide by his bargain, when he had sold 
his captive. If the pirates had coasted along Italy and Sicily 
to re-kidnap the men they had sold, I suppose they would 
have lost all their profitable business. Even the most dis- 
honest and immoral professions must observe certain condi- 
tions, and be proof against certain temptations, if they are 
to make any reasonable business profits. For this cause 
therefore the sea may have been closed to the Sicilian slaves. 
It may also have been closed by some large bribe, direct 
or indirect, firom Rome. Seeing that almost all the eastern 
seas were occupied by the very men who had brought the 
slaves from Tyre and Sidon to Carthage and to Sicily, it is 
also likely that there was such deadly enmity between 
these slaves and these pirates, that the latter could not 
undertake to carry such dangerous passengers. The very 
men they had kidnapped and sold might be found among 
those returning iree and armed to their homes. How then 
could the pirate escape vengeance ? 

Another possibility is, that the Cilicians, if not the 
Syrians, were accustomed to the existence of permanent 
robber bands in their nests, which lived on occasional 
raids, but usually on black mail. The Sicilian slaves 
may have hoped to come to some such informal settle- 
ment with the careless and lethargic Roman power. A 
curious parallel to this sort of thing, which has in our day 
existed in Asia Minor (about Sardis), in Sicily (near Paler- 
mo), and elsewhere, is found in the story told by Athenaeus 
(vi. p. 265-6) of a certain Drimacus, who in the wealthy 
and slave-holding island of Chios took to the mountains^ 
and lived many years as an accredited bandit, respecting 
and helping the poor, saving ill-treated slaves, but protect- 
ing property which had paid him black-mail. He reminds 
us strongly of the Italian brigand in the Neapolitan moun-- 
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tains of our century, though he seems to have lived in the 
second century B. C. Here is the story : — 

* Nymphodorus, the Syracusan, in his Pertplus of Asia^ 
tells as follows : — ^The slaves of the Chians run away from 
them into the mountains and thence in bands plunder their 
farms. For the island is rough and wooded. But the Chians 
themselves tell the story, that a little before my time a cer- 
tain household slave ran away to the mountains and dwelt 
there, who was a courageous fellow and versed in military 
affairs, so that he commanded the other fugitives like a 
king commanding an army. And when the Chians had often 
made expeditions against him which did not avail them, 
and this Drimacus (such was his name) saw them losing 
their lives in vain, he speaks to the Chians in this wise : 
" O Chians and masters, what is now happening to you 
from your slaves will never cease ; for how could it, seeing 
that it happens according to an oracle from the god ? but if 
you will make a truce with me, and allow me to remain in 
peace, I shall be to you the author of much good." So 
when they agreed to this, and made a truce for a certain 
time, he establishes for himself weights and measures and 
a special seal. These he showed to the Chians, and said : 
Whatever I take from any of you, I shall do it by these 
weights and measures, and when I have taken enough I 
shall leave your store-rooms sealed up with this seal. 
Those also of your slaves who ran away I shall examine 
as to the cause, and if they shall seem to me to have done 
so from suffering intolerable cruelty I shall keep them with 
me ; but if they have no proper excuse I shall send them 
back to their masters. So the rest of the slaves, seeing the 
Chians readily acquiescing in this, were far less apt to run 
away, as they feared his judgments. Those also who were 
with him feared him far more than they did their masters, 
and obeyed him strictly as they would a general. For he 
punished the disorderly, and allowed no one to plunder a 
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farm or do any wrong without his consent. He used to go 
to the country feasts, and take from the farms wine and 
fat cattle which the masters would give him, and if he 
caught anyone laying traps for him, he took vengeance 
upon him. 

* At last the city proclaimed a large bounty to anyone 
who would either take him alive or bring his head ; and 
Drimacus being now old, brought the youth he loved aside, 
and said : " I have loved you above all men, and you are to 
me a son and everything else. I have lived long enough, 
but you are young and in the prime of life. What then ? 
You ought to become a gentleman. Since, therefore, the 
city oflfers freedom and fortune to him that slays me, you 
must cut off my head, and bring it to Chios, where you 
will live happily on the proceeds." After some demur the 
youth did so. And the Chians being again robbed and 
plundered by their slaves, remembered the consideration of 
him that was dead, and made a shrine to him over his tomb 
called that of the " friendly hero." Here runaway slaves 
still offer a tithe of all their plunder. He often appears to 
the Chians in dreams, and warns them of the plots of 
their slaves. Those to whom he appears also offer at 
his shrine.' 

The above-mentioned causes, together with this prac- 
tical illustration, are, I think, adequate to explain the 
curious fact I have brought out. But whatever the [ex- 
planation may be, the fact remains. We may be sure 
that the Syrian towns would have taken no trouble about 
the matter, even had they not feared offending Rome. 
The return even of free exiles to any Hellenistic city was a 
source of civil disturbance and bloodshed. The rights of the 
absentees were gone ; their property had passed into other 
hands ; they came back to claim what nobody was willing 
to resign. If, therefore, the plunder and rapine of Italy 
seemed more attractive to most of the gladiators than the 
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forests and the cold of Germany and Thrace, perhaps the 
plunder of all the luxury of Sicily seemed better to the 
slaves than the restoration, after many years to their 
estranged and unwilling country. Nor must we forget the 
fierce delight of trampling upon their cruel and relentless 
masters, of devastating the wealth acquired from their own 
blood and tears, of wreaking vengeance of the most trium- 
phant kind upon those who had tortured them and crushed 
their honour in the dust. 

V. Before leaving the subject, a word may be said con« 
cerning fhe war with Aristontcus in Asia Minor^ almost 
contemporary with the first slave war, and possessing 
many curious analogies to it. The last Attalus (III.), 
described as a cultivated man but a brutal tyrant, died 
in 133 B.C., and forthwith a will was brought to Rome, 
which purported to be the king's will bequeathing the 
kingdom of Pergamum to the Roman people. Whether 
the king really made it out of spite against his people, 
or whether the document was forged, or whether (as I 
fancy) he was induced by bribes and influences of wealthy 
Romans in Asia to make it, will ever remain uncertain. 

However, when this will became known, a natural son 
of the previous king (Eumenes II.), called Aristonicus, set 
up the national standard on the coast at a village called 
Leucae, and called his people to arms. The Greek coast 
cities at once took the side of Rome, and repulsed him from 
their walls ; but when he went inland he found great sup- 
port, and with the aid of Thracian mercenaries, he formed 
an army consisting of slaves and poor men^ who flocked to 
his standard, so as to be a match for all the surrounding 
dynasts. In fact he defeated both them and the first 
Roman general sent against him. We are told that he 
called his followers Heliopolitans," as if belonging to some 

13 Thb title suggests to historians that Heliopolis at the sources of the Orontes, 
Aristonicus wished to found a city like where the worship of the single Sungod 
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new foundation he had made, or intended to make." The 
war which he carried on for two years, and with some 
great successes, shows that in Asia Minor too there must 
have been considerable slave agriculture, and that here, as 
in the second Sicilian war, the poorer classes felt their 
interests at one with those of the slaves. The few facts 
given us by Strabo (xiv. i, § 38) suggest that even before 
the death of Attains III. Roman capitalists had reduced 
a section of the poorer population to slavery, and were 
practising the pursuit of wealth with a cruelty which 
led to such dreadful consequences in Sicily. 



Adad should replace that of the other 
gods, as a symbol that the poor and 
oppressed were one people, united by 
common hatred of their oppressors (cf. 
Biicher, op, cit., p. 106). And this is 
to be brought into relation to the 
prophet- king Eunus, who may have 
regarded himself, and been regarded by 
others, as a sort of Messiah, who was 



to purge the world of oppression and 
wrong, and set up a kingdom of Hberty 
and peace. It is quite possible that 
these ideas had come from Persia, both 
through returned Jews, and through 
the influence of the Parthians (cf. the 
interesting suggestions of Biicher, op. 
cit, p. 78 sqq,) 

^8 Mommsen, R. G. ii. 53. 
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OWEN'S 'TRISTIA'. 

WHATEVER uncertainty may be thought to attach 
to the Ibis of Ovid — a problem by no means yet 
sufficiently discussed — there can be no doubt as to the 
authorship of the TrisHa. The title seems t6 be alluded 
to by Statius, S. I. 2, 252, %qq, : 

hunc ipse Coo plaudente Philetas 
Callmachusque senex, Umbroque Propertius antrOy 
Ambissent laudare diem nee tristts in tpsis 
Naso Tomts, divesquefoco lucente TibuUuSy 

and one verse from the first book (i. i, 2) is cited in the 
metrical treatise which goes under the name of Atilius 
FortunatianuSy Gramm. Lat. vi. p. 291, Keil: habet enim 
prima pars duos pedes et syllabam partem orationis finientem^ 
secunda item similiter diuisa^ prima sic^heimihi cum domino* 
secunda * nan licet ire tuo^ This, however, seems to be the 
only certain citation from the work in the Latin Gram- 
marians. This neglect, which the Tristia shares in common 
with the Ibis and the Pontic EpistleSy is attributable partly 
to the inferior character of the work as poetry, partly, 
perhaps, to the hazardous nature of its main argument, the 
mysterious, and still unexplained, exile of the poet. But 
we have a rarer and a more interesting attestation of its 
genuineness in an inscription, to which Ehwald has 
recently called attention, Gruter 637. 5. In this, which 
records the completion of a monument by one L. Valerius 
Aries, freedman of a certain slave merchant called Zabda, 

VOL. VII. O 
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the two vv., Trtst. l. xi. ii, 12, are thus quoted— 

SEV . STVPOR . EST . H VIC . STVDIO . SIVE EST . INSANIA . 

NOMEN 
OMNIS . AB . HAC . CVRA . CVRA . LEVATA . MEA . EST 

where the MSS. of Ovid give 

Seu stupor huic studio sive est insania nomen, 
Omnis ab hac cura mens releuata mea est. 

To compensate for the paucity of references to the Tristia 
in the early grammarians and writers on the language of 
Rome (there are no citations in Nonius, Macrobius, Isidorus, 
or even in those Ovid-lovers the two Senecas) must be set 
the numerous quotations from them in the Middle Age. 
Mr. Owen has printed a considerable number of these in 
his Prolegomena ; but they might be increased indefinitely. 
Many years ago I noted down in my copy of MerkeVs 
edition of 1837 some of these ; but the labour of collecting 
them is far greater than the advantage resulting ; for they 
are not seldom cited from memory, and have the natural 
incorrectness of such citation. 

Mr. Owen, who in 1885 published a small edition of the 
first book with a commentary, has now given us a com- 
plete recension of the text. It is written in Latin, and 
contains, in addition to the main body of the work, Prole-^ 
gomena of an extensive and, from their thoroughness, most 
interesting kind. These are divided into eight chapters : — 
(i) on the title of the work; (2) the MSS. ; (3) their rela- 
tion to each other; (4) the early editions; (5) the de- 
florations, or MSS. containing excerpts; (6) the different 
recensions ; (7) a discussion of certain disputed passages, 
in which the editor states his own view; (8) the ortho- 
graphy of certain words. After the text and Apparatus 
Criticus are added two chapters : — (i) containing the most 
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plausible conjectures of critics on corrupt passages ; (2) par- 
allels in other writers. 

The Tristiay unlike the Pontic Epistles^ are not preserved 
in any MS. earlier than the eleventh century : not that this 
can be said to make any very appreciable difference ; for 
the fragments in uncial writing of Cent, VI. or vn. of the 
Pontic EpistleSy discovered by^C. P. Ch. Schonemann in 
the inner side of the binding of an edition of Nicolas 
de Lyra's Moralia, and, by the help of chemicals, re- 
deciphered, after the removal of the palimpsest superscrip- 
tions in Lombard characters, amount to only seventeen 
complete lines, with parts of five more, an inconsiderable 
proportion of the whole work. Yet we should be glad to 
have anything as old of the Tristia ; were it merely to be 
able to compare a MS. of the sixth or seventh century with 
one of the eleventh. In the Pontic fragments the divergences 
of the jolder MS. are very instructive ; and who can fail to 
recall the tenth century tradition of the sixty-second poem 
of Catullus, as preserved in the Codex Thuanaeus with the 
later and more corrupt version of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth century MSS. ? 

But though chance has here baffled us, we have in the 
Marcianus {L) a MS. of the first excellence, in those parts 
where it is still preserved. It is only of late years that its 
value has been ascertained. The first detailed account of 
it was given some few years back (in 1 881) by Kunz in his 
elaborate edition of the de medicamine faciei. Its cardinal 
importance, however, had been recognized by Tank in his 
treatise de Tristibus Ouidii recensendis in 1879, a work on 
ivhich Mr. Owen's is to some extent based. In that treatise 
Tank, while showing the imperfections of the collation of 
L made for Riese by five friends, could yet only appeal to 
a partial collation made for himself by Wilamowitz. It was 
not till an Oxford editor took the matter in hand that the 
task was at last thoroughly accomplished, Mr. Owen 

O2 
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undertook to collate it at Florence for himself in 1884, and 
published his collation of Book i. in the small edition of 

1885. 

In the present volume we have the whole of the MS., 
not only the portions written in the eleventh century (i. 5, 1 1, 
to ni. 7, I, and rv. i, 12 to iv. 7, 5), but the more recent 
parts which were substituted at a much later period for the 
lost original. The older hand of the eleventh century 
Mr. Owen calls Z, the more recent X. Two whole folios, 
containing 398 verses, are entirely lost. The MS. is there- 
fore very imperfect, which is much to be deplored, as it 
holds an unique position, and no other codex yet dis- 
covered is so free from interpolation. 

Next to Z, Tank classed four MSS., at Wolfenbiittel (G), 
in the Vatican (F), another Vatican, Palat. 910 (P), and a 
fourth, of which Poliziano copied the readings into an edi- 
tion now in the Bodleian {A). The history of Mr.. Owen's 
discovery of this precious volume [Proleg. pp. xiii-xv.) is 
one of the most interesting episodes of his researches. 
Poliziano has entered in this volume the variants oilwo 
MSS. — one of an earlier date {A) ; the second of a later, 
called by our editor 8. 

Of equal value with any of these four (G^, Vy P, A) 
Mr. Owen ranks ^a codex in Lord Leicester's library at 
Holkham (H). This MS. was used by me for the IbtSj and 
I have besides collated it in the Amores. 

These five MSS. supplement Z, and form with it one and 
the best, class. A comparison of the five with Z makes it 
probable that they were derived from an archetype which 
presented with the text a variety of glosses and notes, 
while Z may derive from an original which was without 
any such additaments. 

There are thus six codices on which the text of the 
Tristia may be said to rest in the first degree. But there 
are occasionally verses in which none of them has preserved 
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the right reading. In such cases we are reduced to the 
second class of codices. This includes a large number, 
mostly of the thirteenth century, which can only be roughly 
grouped, yet of which some are distinctly more reliable 
than others. Mr. Owen ranks Leiden 177 {K) as perhaps 
the best, mainly from its frequent agreement withZ. Next 
a Gotha codex (Z>) ; then a group of eight, of which I sig- 
nalize O, the Bodleian Canonici i (which I have examined 
for the Amores and Metamorphoses)^ and 2", the Turonensis 
of Tours, which was one of my chief authorities in con- 
stituting the text of the Ibis. 

Other MSS., besides excerpts, and [early editions, have 
been examined ; the whole number, as will be apparent, 
being thus very great, and the apparatus criticus much 
beyond that of any former edition, not excepting Heinsius' 
or Merkel's of 1837. 

It will be clear from what has been stated that Mr. Owen 
is not an adherent of that school of philologists who preach 
salvation from one MS. and one only. It is possible that 
some critics will think he has erred on the counter-side ; 
and that though the theory of one MS. and one only is very 
XtXx^Xy even a possibility^ an apparatus of thirty-nine exceeds 
the due measure. To such doubters I would say, read 
through the book, and then form your judgment ; but do 
not expect us, that task our eyes and bodies to make out 
the truth, to join you in your easy-going creed. I will 
illustrate the case from the Ibis. Two MSS. of this poem 
are, on the whole, earlier and better than the others ; but 
a critical edition which should attempt to base itself on 
these alone would be wrong in a hundred particulars; 
and these particulars are correctly or approximately con- 
tained in other, later, and, on the whole, less trustworthy 
MSS. A little reflection, indeed, will show how improbable 
it is that the * one MS. theory ' should be in any large sense 
true. Take up a MS. containing many works of the same 
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author^ written by the same hand and at the same time ; 
such as the Tours' Ovid. You find it excellent in the Ibis. 
Is it equally good in the Tristia or Heroides r By no means. 
Yet how many would be prepared to say, a priori^ that it 
must be. It is only by the most searching examination, 
the most careful comparison with other MSS., the most 
balanced judgment as to the probabilities of the author's 
general style being overpowered by abnormal deviations 
in particular passages or works, that the critic can even 
approach a certain conclusion. For this reason it is that 
Heinsius' Ovid can never be out of date ; because it is un- 
likely that in a^^jv work of Ovid's a single MS. will be of such 
paramount pre-eminence as to make it possible to throw 
over all the others. The conclusion, then, which the study 
of MSS. arrives at is, that the *one-MS. theory'^ is most 
useful as a point to aim at and, if possible, to discover, 
as it has been discovered in the case of Lucretius, and 
some few other writers ; but that, when the MS. material 
at our disposal presents a large number of discrepan- 
cies not analyzable into mere palaeographic deprava- 
tions, and pointing to quite a different source, whether 
interpolation, or glosses, or second readings dating from 
unknown periods in the transmission of the text ; when the 
best that can be arrived at is to find some early MS. which, 
like the Marcianus in the Tristia^ presents unmistakable 
marks of a pure uninterpolated transmission, yet occasion- 
ally falls into error ; in such a case, I say, the true critic 
will not be contented with collating this one MS., however 
exactly, nor with supplementing it by some one or two 
others which as a rule agree with it, and correct its mani- 
fest errors ; he will pursue his inquires much further, will 
not despise the most neglected material, will hope to 

^ I use the term in a mild sense, text depends, mainly, on tnoo primary 
to include cases like Lucretius, whose codices. 
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discover a lost passage even in late fifteenth century MSS. 
My own experience is sufficient to show that he will, at 
least sometimes, be rewarded for his trouble. Very re- 
cently the lamented J. H. Onions told me he was sure he 
had found the true reading of several passages of Nonius 
in a MS. which none before had collated. And I cer- 
tainly believe myself to have restored from a Roman MS. of 
the fourteenth century the true reading of a verse of the 
Culex which all the ninth-century MSS., have handed down 
in a corrupt and unintelligible form. 

The following remarks and criticisms are mainly on 
the last four books. On the first book I have made 
some observations in a review of Mr. Owen's edition 
published in 1885. 

The second book is by far the most interesting of the 
collection. It is an elaborate apology for his life and 
works, addressed by Ovid to Augustus, in the hope of 
mitigating his anger and obtaining a reprieve. Its length 
(nearly 600 lines) gives it an unique position in the later 
poems of its author. In this respect the Ibis alone, if that 
is Ovid's, can compare with it ; but the style of the Ibis is 
utterly dissimilar. The Tristia throughout, and the second 
book as much as any, are quite unlike the style of all the 
early poems. They stand with the Epistles from Pontus on 
a footing of their own. The elegiac distich, which in the 
Her aides y Amores^ Ars Amatoria^ and Fasti y is simple and 
direct, becomes, in these two works of the poet's exile, 
elaborate and involved. Ovid tasks himself to develop 
the metre, of which he has shown himself so perfect and 
exquisite a master, in a new way. As if the change 
in his fortunes demanded a new tone in his verse, his 
elegiacs from first to last assume a completely changed 
outline. The pointed, nervous expression which, prefe- 
rably, had restricted the hexameter and pentameter to two 
main clauses, and these not interlinked, gives place to a 
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grammatical structure of clause within clause, to which 
the relative, and conjunctions like cum^ sicy st\ «/, give 
almost the character of prose. A distich from the opening 
Elegy of B. i. will illustrate my meaning, 1 7-20 : 

Si quis, ut in populo, nostri non inmemor illi. 
Si quis, qui, quid agam, forte requiret, erit, 

Vivere me dices, salvum tamen esse negabis : 
Id quoque, quod uiuam, munus habere dei. 

Notice the extraordinary involution, St quis erit qui forte 
requiret quid agam? The sentence, too, runs on from one 
distich to the other ; and this is another mark of its changed 
form. Such sentences are sometimes continued through a 
dozen verses or more, often with interposed parentheses, 
and the whole effect is the exact reverse of all we usually 
think of as Ovidian, not sparkling and epigrammatic, but 
creeping and prosaic. What, however, it loses in poetry it 
gains in grammar; hence the Tristia have been largely 
used in teaching, and form, with the Fasti and Metatnor- 
phoseSy an unexceptionable school-book. 

11. 77-80. 

A ferus et nobis crudelior omnibus hostis, 

Delicias legit qui tibi cumque meas, 
Carmina ne nostris q//// ue nerancia libris 

Indicio possint candidiore legi. 

The reading of 79 is as given by L. Mr. Owen gives Car^ 
mina ne nostris quae te venerantia libris. This has to me a 
doubtful look. I believe that the right reading is te deuenv- 
rantia. The word is rare, and might for that reason be 
altered. In Heroid, 11. 18, deuenerata is doubtful ; but 
deueneranda is undisputed in Tib. I. 5, 14. 

' A very similar passage is in. 7, uenisse, relinquet. Nee mora, quid 
5, 6: Quidquid aget, cum te scierit uenias qut'due, requiret, agam. 
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n. 137, 138. 

Quippe relegatus, non exul, dicor in illo, 
Priuaque fortunae uerba fuere meae. 

Only L has preserved the obviously right word, Prtua. 
The other MSS. give Parva pauca parca. Had anyone 
guessed rightly ? Ovid of course alludes to the special 
word used to describe his banishment (relegatid), 

U. 157. 

Per patriam quf ////// tuta et secura parente. 

Owen gives qtcae te tuta. The space in L points to some- 
thing more, perhaps qtcae te et tuta. 

II. 191, 192. 

Mr. Owen can hardly claim much probability for his 
conjectural names here. He prints 

Stdones et Colt Tibarenaque iurha Getaeque 
Danuuit mediis vix prohibentur aquis. 

Stdones is very unlike the Ciziges {L\Ztzices^Zaziges^ Sariges^ 
Latiges^ lazieSy &c., of MSS. : the Tibareni, too, are very re- 
mote from the Danube, and in the comparatively civilized 
region of the Cappadocian Chalybes, to say nothing of 
their character for laughing (Anon. Peripl. Pont. Euxin. 
§ 28: cf. Scymnus, fr. 179). The tribes mentioned byOvid> 
if I mistake not, lay all close to each other : the Lazi (here 
called Laziges], the Colchi on the Phasis, the Taretae [Mete^ 
reaque turba\ and the Sindi or Sinti^ the last tribe reaching 
up to the Palus Maeotis. Ehwald has most acutely restored 
this last name for inter y iv. i, 21, Sola nee insidias Sinti nee 
militis ensemy and it is concealed, I believe, in the strange 
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dimtcat it a of Z in iv. 4, 63, which is probably a corruption 
of Sintica terra, Steph. B. Aa^of, SicuOwv JOvoc' e^rl koI 
Xwptov iraXaia Aa^ucri, cue *Appiav6g. id. ^AiplXai, Wvog Skv- 
tfucov yeirvia^ov Aa(o7c« itc *Appiavog iv TrsplTrXt^ rov Ev^eivov 
w6vTov. Or, if the other reading, Ciziges or Ztzices is 
adopted, we might identify this name with the Zilchi 
or Sicchi of Arrian's Periplus Euxini, § 18 in vol. 3 
of Gail's Geogr. Min. The passage may be cited in full, 
as at least indicating the probable locale of the dis- 
puted peoples. *£i;0evS£ cJc 'Axatovvra, oroScot l^i^icovra* 
ioTTtp irarafiog SioptZei ZcXxovc <coi ^avtxac- ZiXxCJv jSacri- 
Xcvc 2rax()LC0a^. ko} oSroc Trapa <rov Trjv fiaaiXdav i(rxttv. 
'Atto 'AxtuovvTog dg *HpaKXeiov aicpav, ir£vri}KOvra koI licarov 
<7raScoi. '£v0li/8£ €ic aicpav, ?va 7r€p trKtirri corlv avifiov Qpaa- 
kIov Kol fioppiy oySoriKOvra kclL ficarov. 'EvdivSe cic riiv icaXov- 
fiivfiv naXaiav AaZiKfjv, eiKOoiv koI licarov oraScoc. He then 
enumerates successively the Uaypag Xifjifiv and hpog Xififiv. 
Then follows ivOivSt elg Sii/Scici/v rsrpaKoo-coi otto Si ScvSiicnc 
«iC Boo-TTopov rov Kififxipiov KaXovfievov, koL iroXiv rov Bo(r- 
nopov, IlavTiKairaiovy reatyepaKOvra Koi ircvrcucoaioc. Scylax, 
Peripl. § 72, fxBTa Si Maiairac Sivrol €0voc' SiriKOVtn 70^ 
ouroi Kai clc ^o f5<t> rijc Xf/icvijc. (Gail's Geogr. Mm.f vol. i. 
p. 285). 

Pliny in his description of this region (the neighbour- 
hood of the Palus Maeotis) mentions in the course of a 
single paragraph (vi. 19) two peoples of identical or nearly 
identical name ; the former Sillig prints as Zingi\ but with 
Ct'zt as a MS. variant; the latter as Cicimeni^ with the 
following, for our purpose instructive, variants of the MSS. 
Zicieeniani R, ctzictm esse mam d, cyzicime : enani p. 
Detlefsen gives the former as Sciziy the latter as Ciztciy 
Messenianiy i.e. two separate tribes, rightly, no doubt, as 
against Sillig's single Cicimenu The variants noted by 
Sillig point to a name zici-^ or ciziC'^ but the eeniani^ which 
seems to represent essemanty suggests that the second of 
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the two peoples was not messemant\ but seniani or some- 
thing similar, the »es really belonging to Cyzies^ which 
would bring the word into close approximation to the 
form it assumes in the MSB. of the Trtsttay Ciziges or 
Zizices. 

As for meterea or methe[a^ o)reay I believe it to be 
another form of a people called Topirai by Steph. Byz. 
and Dionysius Perieg. 682 (cf. the ToperiKfi aic/oa of Ptol. 
V. 9), by Strabo Topearai, by Priscian in his hexametrical 
Periegesis, v. 661. OretaCy by Plin. H. N. vi. 17, variably 
in the best MSS. ToretaCy TeretaCy EretaCy Oretae. They 
were a Maeotic tribe, as Strabo 495 shows : twv Moiwriv 
S* titiiv avTot re oi Sii/Soi koI ^avSapioi Koi Topiarcu Kai ^Aypoi Koi 
^AppTixoi* A name which assumes so many forms was, no 
doubt, pronounced in many different ways ; it is therefore 
quite possible that Meterea of Ovid's MSS. represented the 
sound of the name as he heard it ; it is equally possible 
that the m is an early corruption of the scribes, and that 
the real word was Toretea or Teretea. 



11. 277. 

* At quasdam uitio ': quicumque hoc concipit, errat, 
Et nimium scriptis arrogat ille meis. 

This is one of the clearest cases in which the superiority 
oi L asserts itself. Of our editor's other MSS. only one, 
Canonici i, has uitioy thus: at qu^dam uitio. The others 
have uitiaty uitia or uitium, Mr. Owen has rightly retained 
the reading of Z, * sensus enim est, at quasdam uitio aflScit, 
-dixerit quispiam. In this, however, I see that Merkel had 
preceded him in his edition of 1884. A more famous case 
is the well-known line, 296, Stat Venus uttori iunctay uir 
^nte fores. Till L was found to give uir as its manus 
prtmay the MSS. examined all gave uiro. Bentley's 
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wonderful sense of metrical law already divined that the 
true reading was utr, and the same conjecture was after- 
wards made by Haupt and admitted by Lachmann (Lucr. 
p. 199). 

n. 435-438. 

Quid referam Ticidae, quid Memmi carmen, apud quos 

Rebus adest nomen, nominibusque pudor, 
£t quorum libris modo dissimulata Perilla est ? 

Nomine nunc legitur dicta, Metelle, tuo. 

So Mr. Owen prints the passage, strangely, to my judg- 
ment : nor do I feel at all sure that he is right in following 
the MSS., and Merkel in keeping ades^ in 436. I suppose 
the meaning of ades^ to be, that in Ticida's and Memmius' 
poems things (i. e. res uenereae) were named without dis- 
guise, and the only care taken not to offend modesty was 
in concealing the names of the persons introduced. This 
is a possible meaning, but it is somewhat strained. Every 
time I have returned to the passage I have involuntarily 
recurred to the reading, which, since Heinsius has been 
generally adopted, abest ; the things were unmentionable* 
and if mentioned, shocking to modest feeling. In 437 MSS., 
including Z, %\veper illoSy for which Perillae is ordinarily 
substituted, and the sentence continued to the end of 438. 
Mr. Owen's conjecture Perilla est is highly plausible, but 
he has, I think, marred the eflfect of it by. placing a pause 
at the end of 437, instead of allowing the sentence to run 
on uninterruptedly to the end of 438 : * and those in whose 
verse but recently Perilla was counterfeited (^*. ^. was a 
counterfeit name), and is now read under her real name of 
Metella,^ for this would have to follow from Apuleius's 
words, Apol. X., eadem igitur opera accusent C. Catullum 
quod Lesbiam pro Clodia nominarit et Ticidam similitery 
quod quae Metella erat Perillam scripserit, I shall not 
attempt to solve the difficulty which lies in the words 
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Et quorum^ implying as they seem to do, particularly if 
the MS. order of the verses is retained, that the part of 
Perilla-Metella was in no way connected with Ticida; 
but will express my hope that Mr. Owen will perfect 
his excellent text of the Tristia by an equally detailed 
commentary. 

II. 447-450- 

Credere iuranti duram putat esse Tibullus, 

Sic etiam de se quod neget ilia uiro. 

Fallere custodem tandem) , . « , ^ 

, Jdocuisse fatetur, 

demum) 

Seque sua miserum nunc ait arte premi. 



In L the first hand wrote as far as cusfoden^ and a later 
hand afterwards added '^tdde. The other MSS. all give 
ctistodevty and are pretty evenly divided between tandem 
and demum. Mr. Owen conjectures for this tottenSy and 
alters, after Franz, custodem into custodes ; comparing Tib. 
I. 2, 15, 1. 6, \20, to which passages Ovid is referring, and 
which both give custodes. This may be thought to find 
some support in the reading of Z, but I rather doubt the 
rightness of tottens. 'MlBlj not the disguised word be 
damnum ? * He confesses that in teaching how to deceive 
a guard he has only taught his own harm,' t\ e. a lesson 
which may be used against himself. 

n. 477-480. 

Discolor ut recto grassetur limite miles, 
Cum medius gemino calculus hoste perit, 

Vt mare uelle sequens sciat et reuocare priorem, 
Nee tuto fugiens incomitatus eat. 

479 is so given in L : male uelle GVy]: mage uelle the other 
MSS.: for sequens many, indeed most, give sequi. The 
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passage is a well-known crux, as the numerous emenda- 
tions prove. Mr. Owen conjectures et comitare sequenssciat, 
which he calls lents mutatio. I should rather call it cutting 
the knot. I had thought of Vtpar uelle sequi sciat^ taking 
par as compar ; and uelle sequi (with which cf. desine uelle) 
I would explain as a technical phrase, perhaps used by the 
owner of the piece, * t^lo sequt\* * I follow.* Or Tnare uelle 
possibly conceals dare bella * to offer battle/ like dare 
proeltay Val. Fl. VI. 77.' 

u, 485, 486. 

Ecce canit formas alius iactusque pilarum, 
Hie artem nandi praecipit, ille trochi. 

Does Ovid here adhere to Manilius ? The fifth book of the 
Astronomica contains graphic descriptions both of ball- 
playing and swimming. Merkel, as is well-known, be- 
lieved Manilius to be the secret enemy attacked in the His, 
If he was, this vague allusion to his poem would be dextrous 
enough ; it might soothe his vanity, yet leave it open to 
Ovid to attack him. But this, and other points connected 
with the Ibis^ can hardly yet be thought to be settled. 

III. I, 47, 48. 

Causa superposita? scripto testante coronae 
Servatos clues indicat huius ope. 

So L : the other MSS. superpositae except V, which has super 
positOy and £ which has causaque suppositae. For testante 
many give testatay whence the reading adopted by Ehwald 
in Merkel's edition of 1884, 

Causa superpositae scripto testata coronae est. 

• Perhaps the words reuocare priorem acforo et peruocatis et huiusmodi aliis 

may receive some light from the difl5- occupationibus acerbissimi funeris ele^ 

cult passage, Sen. ad Polyb. de Consol. uabat mala, 
xvii. (Caligula) in Albano suo tesseris 
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Mr. Owen restores what no one can doubt was the poet's 
uera manuSy 

Causa superpositast scripto testante coronae. 
Let Ovid-lovers be grateful for a certainty. 

in. I, 63, 64. 

Quaeque uiri docto ueteres cepere nouique 
Pectore, lecturis inspicienda patent. 

Cepere L, coepere G, cepere'mo^X. MSS. Surely this must be 
wrong. I suggest peperere. 

m. 2, 5, 6. 

Nee mi hi si quid lusi tiro sine crimine prodest 
Quodque magis uisa musa iocata mea est. 

So Z. Hence Mr. Owen writes 

Nee si qui lusi uero sine crimine prodest, 
Quodque magis uita musa iocata mea est. 

The other MSS. give Nee mihi qtiodlusi. It is a case where 
it is not easy to pronounce ; but of the two readings opened 
by Z, that adopted by our editor seems preferable to 
the otlier Nee mihi si lusi. I must not forbear here to 
raise a question of palaeography : uro usually stands for 
uestro, though tiero is proved by the other ;MSS. to be the 
right word here ; yet uestro sine crimine would be perfectly 
correct Latin, • without reproach to you ' : sc. the Muses. 

III. 3> 21. 
May not the reading of Z and most MSS. be retained ? 

Si iam deficiam suppressaque lingua palato, 
i. e. Si mecum deficiat lingua palato suppressa, * pressed 
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close to my palate/ I do not like Owen's conjecture, sub 
crasso. 

m. 5, 15, 1 6. 

Brachiaque accepi presso pendentia coUo, 
£t singultantis oscula mixta sonis. 

So Owen after Z's si7igutanHs. The Turonensts and some 
other good MSS. give singultatis^ and I agree with Heinsius, 
Merkel, Riese, Giithling, and Ehwald, in preferring this 
to the accusative plural singultantis^ which combines 
with a very un-Ovidian awkwardness the arms of the 
friends taking farewell of him with the friends them- 
selves as double accusatives after accepi. Both Ovid and 
Statins have singultare animant. 

31. 
L gives 

Quo quisq : //// maior est magis est placabilis irae, 

with the second word altered later into quisque. Other 
MSS. have Quo quisque maior ^ Quo quisquam est maior ^ Quo 
quis est maior. This last is simply the residuum of a 
doubtful reading, and Merkel thought that this doubt lay 
between Quisque and quisquis. Owen seems partly to follow 
him ; but I think wrongly : for — (i) it is very uncertain 
whether Ovid would have allowed himself to say Qtco quis- 
quis maior y as the authorities cited in the app. crit. show ; 
(2) MSS. mostly add est; (3) the real doubt lies between 
quisque est and quisquam est. This last, it is true, is only 
quoted as the reading of a Bodleian MS. of the fifteenth 
century, and the absence of a negative in the sentence is 
against it ; but this is just the thing which might have 
caused the doubt in the first instance. The cases of quis- 
quam without a negative in Drager, I. 80, 81, are enough 
to show that it would be a possibility here ; and, at least, 
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as an alternative against quisquis it is a probability. In 
such passages the suggestion of a negative may gene- 
rally be traced ; here Quo quisquam est maior would imply 
that there were cases in which no |such superiority could 
be alleged : in whatever degree a man is superior, in such 
degree he is more easily placable. I am here not defend- 
ing the reading Qtco quisquam as against Quo quisque^ but as 
against Quo quisquis^ which is repudiated by the uniform 
use of all the more classical writers, and would, I believe, 
never have been written by Ovid even in the decline of his 
genius and his latinity. 

39, 40. 

Quae ducis Emathii fuerit dementia Porus 
Dareique docent funeris exequiae. 

I signalize this passage for two reasons — (1} as showing 
the acuteness of the great Heinsius, who against all his 
MSS., most of which gave Praeclarique^ others Pompeiiquey 
Dardaniique^ Phariique^ saw that the allusion was to 
Darius; (2) as a very conclusive proof of the unique 
superiority of Z, which alone of all known codices has 
Dareique. 

45-48. 

Non mihi quaerenti pessumdare cuncta petitum 
Caesareum caput est, quod caput orbis erat : 

Non aliquid dixi uelataque lingua loquendo est, 
Lapsaque sunt nimio uerba profana mere. 

Owen conjectures uesanaque^ which cannot be right, as 
es^ can by no possibility refer to the past, and a perfect 
is indispensable. I have little doubt that the right read- 
ing is 

Non aliquid dixiue, elataue lingua loquendo est, 

TOL. VII. P 
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* transported, carried beyond bounds.' Cicero has elatus 
uoluptatCy dolore. 

m. 6, 15, 16. 

Sed mea me in poenam nimirum fata trahebant 
Omne bonae claudens utilitatis iter. 

I believe this, the reading of Z, to be right, with the single 
change oi claudens to claudent 

Sed mea me in poenam nimirum fata trahebant. 
Omne bonae claudent utilitatis iter ? 

* But allow that my fate was dragging me on to punish- 
ment, as no doubt it did. Is it to close up every avenue to 
advantage for the future?' This concessive use oi nimirum 

* no doubt,' * admit the fact,' is illustrated by Hand Tursel- 
linus, IV., p. 204, from Cic. Legg, 11. 2, 3, sed nimirum me 
alia quoque causa delectaty quue te non attigit ita^ where Hand 
remarks, * nos, ich kann nicht laugnen^ allerdings.' 



III. 7, II, 12. 

Tu quoque die studiis communibus ecquid inhaeres } 
Doctaque nunc patrio carmina more canis ? 

Tu all MSS., Turn Owen, supposing Ovid still to be 
addressing his libellus. * Even after this confession continue 
your questions to Perilla : say, Are you still pursuing our 
common subject, poetry ? ' I cannot here agree. The MS. 
reading, seems to me indisputably right. *Now, Perilla, 
tell me in your turn. Are you still following poetry, and 
emulating your father's fame ? ' The sudden turn to 
Perilla requires a word to introduce it markedly; and 
Tu does this. 
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27, 28, 29, 30. 

Forsitan exemplo, quia me laesere libelli, 
Tu quoque sis poenae facta secuta meae. 

Pone, Perilla, metum : tantummodo femina nulla 
Neve uir a scriptis d&cat amare tuis. 

So L : the only variants of any importance are ruina for 
secuta^ BXi&fata iox facta. 

Few passages of the Tristia are more difficult than this, 
Ovid, still addressing his wife's daughter, Perilla, who, like 
himself, wrote poetry, says he had fostered her genius from 
the first, and that if she continued as she had been, she 
might aspire to rival Sappho. Then 

Sed uereor, ne te mea nunc fortuna retardet, 
Postque meos casus sit tibi pectus iners. 

Dum licuit, tua saepe mihi, tibi nostra legebam : 
Saepe tui index, saepe magister eram. 
25 Aut ego praebebam factis modo versibus aures, 
Aut ubi cessares, causa ruboris eram. 

Then follow the verses above cited. It is observable that 
in IV. I, 62, a somewhat similar line occurs 

Hue quoque sunt nostras fata secuta uias, 

where L gives facta. Reading, then, fata instead oifa^ta 
(one of the commonest MS. interchanges), I would translate 
as follows 2 — * Perhaps you will say, " I have taken warn- 
ing* by the harm your poems brought upon you, and re- 
garding myself as involved in your punishment have given 
up writing.** Do not let such a thought alarm you, Perilla ; 
the only thing you have to avoid is writing Arts of Love.' 
On this view the real point of the two verses, 27, 28, that 

P2 
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Perilla had given up composing, is not stated, but left to 
be inferred frova the immediately following verses, 29, 30. 
The want of directness in this, however, is very unusual, 
and it is difficult not to suspect a corruption, the more so 
that L here fails us. Merkel conjectures /^^^ supinaj * you 
may have become listless,' but the word is not a good one. 
Owen writes soluia^ which is, I think, even worse. Ehwald 
conjectures sollicitata^ which is somewhat wide of MSS. I 
suggest, as nearer to secuta than any of these, retusa^ * you 
have lost your sharpness, your wit is dulled by the warn- 
ing my punishment brings.' retusa = hebes^ airtifi^XivOriQ' 
Cicero opposed tngenia retusa to acuta, De Div., I. 36 ; and 
Jerome's retusius shows that the word had with the pro- 
gress of the language become completely adjectival. 

ni. 10, 9-12. 

At cum tristis hiemps squalentia protulit ora, 
Terraque marmoreo est Candida facta gelu, 

Dum patet at boreas, at nix habitara sub arcto ; 
Tum patat has gantes axe tremanta prami. 

Owen very cleverly conjectures Dum par at : I would sug- 
gest as even nearer to patet^ petit. 

III. 12, I, 2. 

Frigora iam zaphyri minuunt, annoqua paracto 
Longior antiquis uisa Maaotis hiamps. 

Heinsius objected to Maeotisy of which no other instance 
is quoted, the ae being long in Lucan and Avienus, as well 
as Pont. in. 2, 59. Merkel, in his 1837 edition, I am g-lad 
to find, defends it. The MSS. are unanimous in its favour, 
though L fails us. Lachmann, it is true, refuses to accept 
it (on Lucr. i. 360), and suggests instead Tomitis. Owen 
conjectures TanaitiSy which had previously been made by 
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Unger, This involves a complete re-writing of the verse : 

Longior abscedit vix Tanaitis hiemps, 

* the unduly long winter of the Tanais slowly withdraws/ 
I confess here to grave scruples — (i) The word MaeoHs is 
rare in Latin poetry and hardly justifies any alteration of 
it in the few passages where it occurs : the shortening, 
too, of ae in praeustus praeaculus^ &c., is a well-known 
phenomenon ; (2) Mr. Owen's mx more naturally attaches 
itself to Tanaitis than to abscedit^ *a winter scarcely Scy- 
thian,' * of more than Scythian severity.' Such ambiguity 
is an argument against reading uix at all; (3) Tanaitis^ 
which is found once in Sen. Phaedr. 401, Tanaitis aut 
Maeotisy a woman of Tanais or Maeotis, is farther removed 
from meotisj meothis^ meoptiSy than Lachmann^s Tomitis; and 
even if it should be maintained that vix Tanaitis might in 
time pass into uisa meotisy there still remains the necessity 
(4) of altering antiqua or antiquis to abscedit or a similar 
verb, I believe the MS. reading to be unobjectionable. 
*The cold begins to lessen with the west winds and the 
(close of the) Maeotic winter, which as the year ends its 
round, seems longer than the winters of the past.' In 
Ovid's verse anno peracto precedes Maeotis hiempSy and 
helps to determine its meaning, * the end of the Maeotic 
winter.' It is wrong to make uisa - uisa estj unnecessary 
to alter, with Heinsius, peracto into peracta. 

IV. 3, 83. 

Vtere temporibus, quorum nunc munere frela e 
Et patet in laudes area magna tuas ! 

Ehwald, followed by Owen, prints munere facta est. This 
is perhaps the simplest emendation possible, but I imagine 
that /re is simply a dittograph of ere in munere : and if 
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this is sOy many other participles might be suggested, the 
/forming no part of the real word. 

IV. 4, 85. 

Aque mea terra prope sunt funebria sacra, 
Si mode Nasoni barbara terra sua est. 

So Z, against the other MSS. Atque meam terrain. Even 
Ehwald retains this feeble reading, which, I hope, will be 
banished henceforward from the Tristia^ now that Mr. Owen 
has rightly restored from L the poet's uera manus, I feel 
less certainty about another passage in which our editor 
has followed a doubtful indication in L against the other 
MSS. It is 

IV. 5, 23. 

Teque quod est fratum praesta constanter ad omne 
Indeclinatae munus aroicitiae, 

ratum\.y gratum E (Paris 8329, Saec. xiii.), rarum the other 
MSS, Our editor ^nnX^ gratunij appealing to I. 7, 11, Grata 
tua est pietaSy Pont. iii. 2, 7, Grata tua est igttur pietas. 
But these passages are not nearly as telling as the pre- 
cisely similar quod est rarum oi Ibis^ 121, 122, Sitque^ qtcod 
est raruniy solito defecta favor e Fortunae fades inuidiosa tuae. 
And so TrzsL IV. 10, 121, 

Tu mihiy quod rarum est, uiuo sublime dedisti 
Nomeriy ah exsequiis quod darefama soleU 

IV. 6, 37, 38. 

Nos quoque, quae ferirous, tulimus patientius ante : 
tQuae mala sunt longa multiplicata die. 

For Quaey Owen conjectures Vae^ greatly, I think, to the 
improvement of the passage ; though in these later elegies 
Ovid is at times feebler than in the former part of theTV/i/ziz. 
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TV. 8, 5, 6. 

Nunc erat ut posito deberem fine laboram 
Vivere cum nullo sollicitante metu. 

For cum^ some MSS. and Owen give me. Withof conjectured 
nunc : would not iam be nearer, * at last beyond the reach of 
disturbing fear?' But I do not feel sure that cum is im- 
possible, * in the presence of no disquieting fear/ I am 
sure that me is wrong: for even if it followed nuUo it 
would be unnecessary ; and standing where it does, at the 
beginning of the clause, it seems to call for an emphasis 
which does not exist. 

When I say that Ovid is at limes feebler in the later 
Elegies than in the former books, I must make one re- 
markable exception. It is the ninth Elegy of B. IV. This 
is addressed to the enemy whom he believed to have been 
the secret cause of his banishment— in a word, to the man 
attacked by him in the Ibis. This is written in the most 
patent characters in the whole short poem (it is but thirty- 
two lines); but nowhere so forcibly as in the following 
indigfnant outbreak: — 

Nostra per inmensas ibunt praeconia gentes^ 
Quodque querar, notum, qua patet orbis, erit. 

Ibit ad occasum, quidquid dicemus, ab ortu, 
Testis et Hesperiae uocis Ecus erit. 

Trans ego tellurem, trans altas audiar undas^ 
Et gemitus uox est magna futura mei. 

There is a solemnity in this which is half supernatural 
in its tone ; we seem to hear the subterranean thunders of a 
religious interdict. And if ever literature was outraged in 
one of its chief representatives, or humanity in one of its 
greatest * high-priests ' — for who can claim that title if it 
be not the foremost poet of his age ?— it was when the 
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tyranny of Augustus could condemn the famous world-poet 
to a life-long exile. What wonder that, as the conviction 
of the personality of the enemy who had betrayed him 
took clearer shape in the poet's mind, his resentment 
became clearer, his language more and more denuncia- 
tory ? * My words shall go from east to west ; the Orient 
shall witness the utterance of the land of sunset. Beyond 
the earth, beyond the depths of the waters I shall be 
heard ; the sound of my groaning shall be a loud sound/ 

No passage in Ovid is grander than this : as his hatred 
takes fire, the languid verse kindles with it and breaks 
once more into flame. 

Mr. Owen has introduced a reading on the third verse 
of this Elegy which deserves consideration. The passage 
is as follows : — 

Si licet at pateris, nomen facinusque tacebo, 

Et tua Lethaeis acta daountur aquis, 
Nostraque uincetur lacrimis dementia seris, 

Fac mode te pateat paenituisse tui. 

For dementia four MSS. give dementia. Mr. Owen thinks 
this is right, in the sense of violent anger or fury. He 
compares Am. I. 7, 19, Quis mihi non ^demens* guts non 
mihi ^barbare' dixit? Tib. I. 2, 11, Et mala si qua tibi 
dixit dementia nostra^ Ignoscas : capiti sint precor ilia meo. 
But in both these cases the word is used of a frantic out- 
break of passion in a lover : in the Elegy before us the 
relation of the poet to the man he addresses is one of 
hatred and hostility. The suggestion of the word is, 
therefore, somewhat alien to the grave feeling which 
dominates the poem. Nor can I see any difficulty in 
dementia^ * my forbearance shall yield to your late repen- 
tance,* i. e. the humanity and forgiveness which are natural 
to me will not hold out against your repentance even if it 
comes late. If in Pont. Ii. 2, 121, Vida tamen uitio est hutus 
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dementia nostro, the sense is somewhat diflFerent, meaning 
that the forbearance of the Emperor succumbed to the 
gravity of Ovid's offence, i. e. found it too grave not to be 
punished with the extremest rigour, this is only a modi- 
fication of the same sense, and, so far as it goes, confirms 
the preponderant reading of the MSS. But though my 
feeling is against dementia^ it is quite possible that a 
larger number of passages may be brought to support 
it : meanwhile I suspend my judgment. 

V. I. 15, i6. 

Delicias si quis lasciuaque camiina quaerit, 
Praemoneo nostra \ ^^ ^^ j^^^ j^^^t 

nunquam ) 

A curiously corrupted passage, well restored by GRONO- 
VIUS, whose emendation Qur editor has wisely printed, 

Praemoneo, non est scripta quod ista legat. 

Yet there is some plausibility, and great ingenuity, in the 
suggestion of Capoferreus quoted by Heinsius, 

Praemoneo numquam TRISTIA nostra legat. 

V. 5, 2Q, 31. 

Aspice ut aura tamen fumos e ture coortos 

In partes Italas at loca dextra ferat. 
Sensus inest igitur nebulis, quas exigit ignis. 

tConsilium fugiunt cetera pene tuum. 

I print this passage only to recall once more (I have already 
done so in my Fables of Avianus) the name of a critic too 
much forgotten in our time, WITHOF. It is he who 
restored the obelized verse as follows:— 

Consilio fugiunt aethera, Ponte, tuum. 
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Hardly less convincing is the same scholar's 
Area de nostra nunc est tibi facta ruina 
for the corrupt 

ar ea ®°^) nostra nunc est tibi facta ruina. 
eade) 

These two verses show how deeply the text of the Tristia 
is at times vitiated. An even more signal instance of this 
is to be found in v. 5, 55, 

Cum Pelia genitae tot sint, cur nobilis una est ? 

By far the largest number of Mr. Owen's MSS. give 
C. P. g. t s. cur cognita nobis ? It would seem that nobtlis 
was glossed by cognita : then, when nobilis was corrupted 
into nobisj the gloss was taken up to complete the else 
imperfect hexameter. 

V. 7, 21, 22, 

Vivit in his fheu nullus eorumf oblitus amorum 
Hos uidet hos uates audit amice tuus. 

Ehwaldy admirably, heu nunc lusorum. The last word is 
certain; but possibly heu heu was the original whence 
heu nu- or heu nul- was corrupted. 

The immediately following verses can hardly be right 
as Mr. Owen prints them from the MSS. : — 

Atque utinam uiuat et non moriatur in illis 
Absit ab inuisis et tamen umbra locis. 

Ovid must, I think, have written 

Atque utinam uiuat, non et moriatur in illis, 
Absit ab inuitis ut tamen umbra locis ! 

non et is Heinsius' conjecture : ut is found in a Paris MS. 
which Mr. Owen calls R. This restoration of the passage 
appears to me almost certain. 
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Another passage of the same Elegy is thus printed by 
Ehwald and Owen 

V. 7, 65, 66. 

Sic animum tempusque traho, sic nieque reduce 
A contemplatu summoveoque mali. 

Sic meque D, me sicque AEFRSvtt, mecumque CGPQVcic, 
maestusque j3, meque ipse most other MSS. 

The new reading seems to me very objectionable. I 
cannot believe that Ovid would have written either me 
sicque or sic m^que. Surely this is a case where the bulk 
of MSS. are substantially right; ipse in its abbreviated 
form, tpej might easily give occasion to mistake ; and 
besides, can as little be dispensed with as ifiavTov in the 
curiously similar passage in Plato's Epistles, vii. p. 325 
(cited by me on CatuU. LXXVI. 11) iSvaxipava tc icai ifiavrov 
iTravfiyayov aTrojrCjv rort KaKwv. The only other suggestion 
which has any probability is that sic meque is a corruption 
of sic me ipse. 

V. 8, 19, 20. 

Nos quoque floraimas : sed flos erat ille caducus, 
Flammaque de stipula nostra breuisque fuit. 

If nostra is the right word it must mean such as might 
be expected in my case, * truly mine ' in its brevity. I do 
not feel sure that this is right, and suggest either macra 
or possibly mota^ *my fortune was a short-lived flame 
raised from burning stubble/ 

31,32. 

Si numeres anno soles at nubila toto 
Inuenies nitidum saepius esse diem. 

Surely isse, as many MSS. give : I cannot but agree with 
Merkel here, against Ehwald and Owen. 
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V, lo, 41, 42. 

Vtque fit in me aliquid si quid dicentibus illis 
Abnuerim quoties adnuerimque putant. 

The right way of correcting 41 was first indicated by 
Schenkl who substituted se for me. Owen, accepting this, 
completes it by changing sz quid into statui. This, from 
the ease with which d would attach itself to the end of the 
word before dicentihuSy is more than probable; though 
SIQVI is not very near STATVI. May not the infinitive 
have h^%n fingi} 

Utque fit, in se aliquid fingi, dicentibus illis 
Abnuerim quoties adnuerimque, putant, 

utfit = * as often happens ' not * usually.' 



V. 13, 3-6. 

Aeger enim traxi contagia corpore mentis, 
Libera tormento pars mi hi ne qua uacet, 

Perque dies multos lateris cruciatibus uror 
f Scilicet immodico frigore laesit hiemps. 

So Owen, plausibly but not convincingly. The MSS. give 
endless variations. The best of these is, I think, that 
of T (the Turonensis), Vt quern non modico /. I. h. But 
almost all for Vt have Sed^ one Sic. May not the right 
reading be 

Sic me non modico frigore laesit hiemps ? 

One point, at least, seems more than probable ; that non 
modico was the original reading, immodico the corruption : 
and if this is a right assumption, the two words which 
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make up the remaining foot cannot be far removed from 
the above suggestion. The reading which I have sug- 
gested is based on the excellent Gotha Codex (D), sic non 
modicOy with me added later after non. 

I return to another passage where I dissent from 
Mr. Owen's reading. It is in. 1 1, 59-62, 

Tot mala sum fugiens tellure, tot aequore passus, 
Te quoque ut auditis posse dolere putem. 

Crede mihi, si sit nobis coUatus Vlixes, 
fNeptunique minor quam louis ira fuit. 

For Neptunique of most of the weightier MSS., others give 
Neptuni minor est. Jortin retained this latter reading, 
placing a comma after minor^ 

Neptuni minor, est quam louis ira, fuit. 

Merkel less violently punctuates after est^ explaining, I 
suppose, * Neptune's wrath as described in the Odyssey is 
less than I have found from Jove/ Owen writes 

.Neptunine minor quam louis ira fuit ? 

After crede mihi s\ich a question is, I believe, unexampled. 

Pont. iv. 2, 21, 22. 

Si quis in hac ipsum terra posuisset Homerum, 
Esset, crede mihi, factus et ille Gates. 

Trist. II. 353. 
Crede mihi distant mores a carmine nostri. 



III. 4, 25. 
Crede mihi, bene qui latuit, bene uixit. 
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V. 6, 42. 

Crede mihi, uero est nostra querella minor. 

Only once, so far as I can find, is even an imperative 
permitted after crede mthi^ Am. 11. 2, 9, 

odium, mihi crede, mereri 
Desine. 

If then Neptunique is nearer the true reading than Neptuni 
minor est^ either qiie = quoque^ of which I know no corre- 
sponding instance in Ovid (see, however, my note on 
CatuU. cn. 3*), or some corruption is concealed, qtu 
minor representing a trisyllabic comparative leuior^ breuior^ 
or possibly melior^ * more endurable/ 

* To the passages there cited add ptiblicarentur, sibitnet Tiberius sepO' 

Tac. Ann. vi. 19, ac ne dubium habe^ suit^ where Emesti conjectures quaque, 

retur magnitudinem pecuniae malo Muretus omits que and Orelli follows 

vertisse^ aurariasque eius quamquam him. 

ROBINSON ELLIS. 
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TWO EMENDATIONS IN AESCHYLUS. 
Per sac -^77 seqq. 

orrorroi, ff>CKuiv 
dXtiSova (Tco/iara iro\vPaff>rj 
KorOavovra Xeyci$ ^epco-^at 
TrXayKTOt? cv Si7rXaiC€(7(7iv. 

I do not suppose that anyone is siatisfied with any of 
the numerous interpretations of the last line printed above. 
I propose to alter it to 

'TrXayKTOLS S'ei'Trva Safcco-criv 

* vagis piscibus cenas/ 

On anagrammatistic principles, cv Snr is Scittv, and 
AAKE22IN and AAKESSIN are practically the same, so 
that all we have to admit is the loss of one letter, A. 

To illustrate the use of Saicocy the use of SdTrva^ and the 
general sentiment, the following passages at once occur — 
Prom. 605 (Wecklein) : Tcovrloiq SaKeai [fii) Sog fiopav ; 
Supp, 809 : opvkoi SccTTvov ovK avalvofjiai iriXnv ; Ar. ThesM. 
1028 : l/x' UpifiatTB KOpa^i Shttvov ; Aesch. Pers. 580 : aicvA- 
Xovrai irpoc avavSwvy rilyTratSwv rag ifiiavTov ; Propert. 3, 7. 8: 
nova longtnquts piscibus esca natat ; Plaut. Rud. 2. 6. 29: 
Piscibus in altOy credOy praebenl prandium. 

Agamemnofiy 561, 2. 

p.6\0ov^ yap ci Xc^ai/Ai icai 8v(rav\ias 
(nrcLpvas irap-qieis kol KaKOOTpurrov^y ri 3' ov 
(rrivovTf.^ ov Xa;(dvTe? rjpxvro^ pipos ; 
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I suggest 

Tl OV 

* what moment of the day were we not hauling taut or 
slacking cable ' ? For these operations rdvuv and x^^^ 
(sc. iroSa) were technical words. One of the hardships of 
shipboard would naturally be incessant toil shifting sail, 
to catch the varying wind. 

A. PALMER. 



ARISTOPHANICUM. 

Ecclesiazusae 175. 

cftoi 8' icrov /A€V T^crSc t^s xtapa^ /xira 

6(rovTr€p vfuv axOofiai 3c icat ^epco 

TCI T^s TToXco)? airavra fiapita^ irpdypiaTa, 

Praxagora does not bear all the affairs of state heavily, 
nor does she bear them at all, but she bears it heavily, 
that they have gone to ruin. Read : 

<f>ipto 
ra T^s TToXccDS (rairivra fiapto)^ irpdyyudra. 

Cf. Dion. HaL 11. 37 : <friirovraQ ra r^c TroAtoic wpayfiara. 

A. PALMER. 
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VERRALL'S * AGAMEMNON '.* 

AN edition of the masterpiece of Aeschylus is always 
an event in the world of scholarship, but especially 
when that edition comes from Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge wields in the field of scholarship the same 
preponderating influence which Oxford wields in the field 
of speculation. As regards new methods of criticism, we 
may say, st quid movetur Cantahrigta sentit Anglta. And 
never was sobriety and seriousness in criticism more to be 
desired than now, when the study of Greek is on its trial, 
and many would push from their seats 

' The dead and sceptred sovereigns who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns.' 

Fortunately the Cambridge school has now at its head, in 
the Regius Professor of Greek, one who may be trusted to 
maintain the best traditions of his College and University. 
But it is deeply to be deplored that another brilliant 
member of the same Society to which Professor Jebb 
belongs should take a course so widely divergent from 
those traditions. The higher the scholarship, the greater 
the brilliancy, of the exponent of a new method of criti- 
cism, the more mischievous results is it likely to produce, 
and the more necessary it becomes to protest against it. 
If this protest is to be made, it is, perhaps, well that it 

♦ The * Agamemnon' of Aeschylus, Litt. D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
with an Introduction, Commentary, Cambridge. Macmillan, 1889. 
and Translation. By A. W. Verrall, 

VOL. VII. Q 
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should come from one who, not belonging to an English 
University, has the deepest reverence for the fame of the 
English Universities in the past, and the strongest desire 
that they may maintain it unimpaired in the future. 

I will begin with a pleasant duty. It is a pleasure 
to me to congratulate Dr. Verrall on his Introduction to 
the Agamemnofiy which is quite admirable. In pointing 
out that much of the business of the play must have been 
transacted by mere action, of which the play, as we have 
it, of course contains no record, and that there are speakers 
not mentioned among the dramatis persoruBy and not forming 
part of the regular chorus — for instance, the Queen's ac- 
complices, who speak in the passage beginning at 363— 
he has thrown a flood of light on the play, and intro- 
duced, indeed, a new and fertile conception into classical 
criticism. How puzzling, let us reflect, would be Shak- 
spere's Julius Ccesar^ if all the sentences not spoken by 
one of the principal characters were ascribed to one and 
the same body of persons, called vaguely the Chorus. I 
cannot agree with Dr. Verrall that the beacon-light was 
a thing devised by Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra, and that 
her grand description of the fire-signals is an elaborate 
fraud and falsehood, but the way in which he has put his 
case is full of instruction and suggestion. 

If Dr. Verrall would apply his conspicuous literary 
ability to the writing of a history of Greek literature he 
would confer a great favour on students of Greek. It is 
chiefly in literary execution that recent works on this 
subject, though excellent in some respects, are notably 
and confessedly deficient : I except Professor Jebb's admir- 
ably written Primer of Greek Literature^ which, however, 
only aims at giving a mere outline, and Mr. Symonds's 
books on Greek poetry, which, if one may say so, are too 
literary. Now, artistic finish of style seems, in the phrase 
of Dogberry, to ^ come by nature' to Dr. Verrall. The 
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Introduction and the Translation are so good that they 
would justify the Commentary, if anything could: and 
some will perhaps maintain that they do. Dr. Verrall 
says, in his Preface: 

'This edition of the Agamemnon is the second instalment of 
that edition of Aeschylus which I hope to complete in course of 
time. The present volume has occupied me for many years, having 
been commenced long before my edition of the Septem, and 
frequently re-written, as I gained more knowledge of the poet. 
No one competent to undertake such a work can flatter himself 
much upon the little that he can possibly have achieved, in com- 
parison with the desirable ideal. It is not likely that as long as 
there is any spirit of progress there will ever be a final edition of 
Aeschylus. Certainly we are far enough from such a consummation 
at present. But with all the defects which I see, and the many 
which, doubtless, I do not see, I trust that this book is not 
unworthy of the place in which it has been written, and of the 
great living scholars by whose teaching and encouragement it has 
been inspired.* 

I am forced to say, with great reluctance, that in my 
judgment this edition, in respect of criticism, is un- 
worthy of Cambridge, and not representative of her 
teaching. It is the more painful to feel bound, in 
honesty and in the interests of classical learning, to 
pronounce such an opinion, because every sentence of 
the Introduction and of the Translation, and every note 
of the Commentary, adds to the admiration one feels for 
the literary powers of the editor. Nay, more, one feels 
that Dr. Verrall is really a scholar, even when he is 
enunciating principles quite at variance with the doctrine 
of the great Cambridge teachers of the past and the 
present. One feels that he deliberately casts away the 
burden of his learning when his Ariel-fancy tempts him to 
flit after some empty creation of its own. I may offend 

Q2 
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others in using these words. It distresses myself to say 
hard things of one whom I still hold to be really a scholar, 
in spite of the pains which he takes to conceal the fact. 
And so I am naturally in a hurry to justify what I have 
said. For this purpose I will at once adduce a passage in 
which the editor has out-verralled Verrall, the much vext 
verse 1171, 

This verse has been remodelled in various ways, none of 
them perhaps quite satisfactory, though of all of them 
one might fairly say that the suggested verse might have 
come from Aeschylus. Dr. Verrall writes : 

' It is a common groundwork of all views that i/iwrcS*^ at least is 
wrong. Now it is, I submit, on the contrary, certain that ifivi&a 
is right.' 

I quite agree with him : i^iiriSf^ is most probably right. 
In a modern copy of verses the words would be written 
divisim Iv wiSt^j and they mean * on the ground.' But he 
regards ifiiriSt^ as the dative of e/iireSocy and so, of course, 
it might be, if as such it yielded anything like a meaning. 
Dr. Verrall has found a meaning for it. In an evil hour 
he observed that Priam is called tfiirBSo^ in the I/tad, and 
At^ whispered to him, that in this passage ifiireSog indi- 
cates Priam, and 0£pfx6vov^ Cassandra. What Cassandra 
should say, according to the editor, is, * I shall soon share 
the fate of Priam.' This he finds in the words which he 
translates, ' I, the sick-brained, I shall soon be sent after 
the wise :' /3aAai, he says, may mean * I shall go,' because 
(iaXX cc Kopaicac means *go to perdition:' the dative of 
the person after a verb of motion is justified by a wire- 
drawn theory, that Priam is a type of several things 
(enumerated), and is not strictly regarded as a person : 
and the whole phrase is seriously given to us as a possible 
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Greek expression — j3aAol l/MTrlScj), ' I shall go after the wise 
(steadfast) one.' Now, if I could be convinced that Aes- 
chylus wrote these words, I should unhesitatingly regard 
them as intentionally comic : jSaAw, * I shall go,' would be 
an ultra-comic usage, and the absence of the article would 
go far to convert efiniSi^ into a nickname. I do not desire 
to be flippant or to jest out of season, and I seriously aver 
that, in my mind, the fitting type of a version of such 
words would be some such expression as * I'll trot along 
after Stick-in-the-mud.' Something like this would be 
required to bring out adequately the vulgarity of the 
Greek, supposing for a moment such an expression to be 
possible at all in Greek. 

But it may be urged, that even such amazing doctrine 
as this, put forward by an excellent scholar, will do no 
harm. Teachers will tell their pupils, that it is impossible 
that Dr. Verrall really believes in iiairiSt^ j3aXw, * I shall 
go after the steadfast one,' and will dismiss the note, 
perhaps with an injudicious compliment on its ingenuity. 
But what about the student who has no guide but Dr. 
Verrall ? When I first read Aeschylus in Paley's edition, 
I had such a veneration for Cambridge scholarship, that I 
almost think that I should have believed him if he had 
told me that l/iirtScji jSoAw meant * I shall follow the stead- 
fast one.' Will there not be students now ready to repose 
such a faith in the equally eminent Dr. Verrall ? And 
what is an Examiner to do with a student who employs 
such a construction in writing Greek, and defends his 
usage by an appeal to this passage ? Hypotheses non Jingo. 
I felt extremely puzzled as to what course I should take 
when a candidate for a high distinction sent up verses in 
which licToc was made to stand for Ixo/ilvij, with a reference 
to Dr. Verrall's Septem v. 251. T\i%Septem. has been issued 
as a school edition by Messrs. Macmillan. 

I will now point out other instances of perverse inter- 
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pretation and inconsistent application of the rules of 
evidence. In vv. 49-51, 

rpowov alyviriiov olr iKirarCoL^ 
3Xy€<rt, vaiSiov wraroi \€\€(ov 
aTpo<tK)St,vovvTaiy 

according to the editor walSwv does not refer to the 
young of the birds, as it has always been understood ; the 
passage in the Persae, 580, where fishes are called irmScc 
of the sea, ' proves nothing ;' the iraiSeg are the mischievous 
boys who throw stones at the vultures ; iKirarloig * applies 
properly to the birds themselves, but is transferred to their 
feelings (a\yt}) by a usage in which Greek poetry is pecu- 
liarly bold ;' and vwaroi Xex^wv means * highest-nested.' His 
translation is, Lzke vultures^ who^ vexed by boys in the supreme 
solitudes where they dwells wheel round and rounds &c. Now, 
I do not at all deny that vultures build their nests in high 
places. Aristotle bears witness to the fact,* and in SuppL 
773 Aeschylus himself calls an inaccessible rock yviriaQt 
* haunt of vultures.' I do not even ask how the boys got 
at the supreme solitudes. But I must ask, why does the 
poet dwell on the supreme solitude of the birds, when they 
are only mentioned at all as victims to the wantonness of 
passing urchins. It is significant that Homer, in a parallel 
simile, dealing with other objects of schoolboys' petu- 
lance, is careful to emphasize the accessibility of the wasps 
to the attacks of the boys, //. xvi. 259-261 : 

avTiKa SI a'<f>rJK€(r(rLV coticorc? i^e^iovro 
civofiiots, ovs Tratfics ipLSfjuaCvftxriv c^oktcs 
aid K€fyrofi€ovT€9, 6 S <3 Itt t oIkC I^x^^'^J"'^' 

Verse 65, 

BiaKvaiofiiirqi r' iv TrporcXctots 
KoifiaKOS, 

' H. A. ix. II, rUrti iv v4rpais CLTrpotrfidrois. 
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is explained as a reference to ^ the old marriage custom 
made familiar by Raphael's Sposalizio^ according to 
which, *at the ceremony young men broke sticks across 
their knees* The word irpOTcAf/oic is * properly ritual pre^ 
ceding marriage^ used here with irony, the war being the 
TrporlAcia through which Helen must be finally won/ Yet 
the editor owns that there is no evidence whatever for 
referring the custom to the time of Aeschylus, or, indeed, 
to the ancient world at all. In 105 oScov K^iroq aimov 
avSpHjv iKTiXitjjv is rendered ' an encouragement on their 
journey (through life) permitted to men whose vigour is 
past' — a version which violently strains the meaning of 
every word in the passage, except avSpwv. In 119 he 
preserves SopwaXrov of the MSS., on the ground that it is 
* impossible to prove that Aeschylus could not have 
written the word as it is given in the MSS., or that his 
spelling was always consistent.' And in 116 he reads 
apyiagy because * it cannot be proved that Aeschylus would 
not allow the form argyas* Yet in 343 he alters vi\oTuq 
of the MSS. to vr\isTiq (nom.), on the ground that *it is not 
clear that Aeschylus would have used the form yfriaruq^ 
particularly for the accusative case ; the 'proper forms are 
vf)<rTiSaq and vrifTTiaq.' If this is SO, he should have read 
vfi<maq in 343, and defended it by apyiagy pronouncing the 
word nest-yas. But though * it is not clear' that Aeschylus 
would have written so very natural a form as vriarHQy it is 
apparently quite clear that he would have written vTrvi^ for 
vTTvoyy or virvoei (v. 189), iypriyopov (358), vpoai^aro (770), 
avAajScif (1009), all of which are given a place in the text, 
which is denied to vnarHg. 

Other curious instances present themselves of the way 
in which Dr. Verrall shifts the criteria of proof to suit the 
many- twinkling phases of his novel and subtle fancies. 
In 386 he retains roXpri of the MS. in a passage written in 
the Doric dialect, observing that * there may have been 
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good literary reason for the form here,' and, in like 
manner, Tpo/*yi/, in 582, on the ground that *the archaic 
(Ionic) form is used, as, for Athenian ears, naturally sug- 
gesting the language of an ancient inscription.' On 
equally frivolous grounds he preserves such obvious blun- 
ders as aXKttXyai and vvfuj^ac in iambic trimeters, and 
avXafitlq for a(iXa(iilq in looQ. Yet he rejects roK^div of 
the MS. in 729. Why ? Apparently because others have 
defended it, so there is no originality in adhering to the 
MS. here. It cannot be that he dislikes the epicism of the 
form roK^ofv, for he has introduced a perfectly new epicism 
in irpoatTpa^Oii from irpoarpiinjj eight lines lower down, 
and he acquiesces in noXia for iroXXd four lines higher up. 
Yet more marked is the editor's perversity when, in a note 
on 389, he hesitates to ascribe to awfifiavTOQ the perfectly 
normal meaning of * harmless,' adding that airiifiavrtf 
(rOivH, in SuppL 584, *does not prove it;' ' yet in the very 
next note he translates iit^aXa XaKrlaavn *for one who 
doth haughtily spurn,' and defends the extraordinary ad- 
verbial use of fxtyaXa by the obviously inapplicable fxayaX 
cTTc^xeroi. I am utterly unable to understand how an 
editor, in commenting on veUric iraAamc, 1377, feels bound 
to reject the form veficij, because it depends only on the 
authority of the ancient lexicographers, and on a passage 
in Euripides, Or. 1679, which he impugns ; yet feels justi- 



2 It seems to me to prove it, if any the tragic iambic trimeter cannot be 
passage can in the strictest sense prove proved. But it is as certain that the 
the meaning JIbf a word, We con- MSS. are mistaken when they present 
stantly read in this edition that * it a mixture of dialectical forms, as it is 
cannot be proved' that Aeschylus that they are mistaken when they 
would not have permitted himself some present verses which violate the fun- 
unexampled licence in the introduc- damental laws of the metre; while 
tion of Ionic and Doric forms, [into in both cases there are certain well- 
Attic senarii. If the word proved is understood limits, within which de- 
used in its strictest sense, the laws viations from a fixed standard is per- 
which regulate the very structure of missible. 
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fied in suggesting that irakmaq means 'pertaining to 
wrestling/ and so translates it, though he thinks there is 
a play on * the other possible sense of iraKaiog^ ancient.' 
This is indeed to strain at a gnat, and swallow, not a 
camel, but an elephant. In like manner, in 147, 

fipocrois dcirrois /juaXeptav Xeovrwv, 

for \e6vTwv he reads eovrcuv, which is improbable for many 
reasons, though he quotes from the Etymologicum Magnum 
a note which almost demonstrates the correctness of the 
word XcovTwv.' 

Comments of this kind turn criticism into caprice. 
The only principle which I can detect in the edition is a 
determination to recoil as much as possible from received 
opinion, whether that received opinion maintains or im- 
pugns the evidence of the MSS. The editor claims that his 
recension adheres more closely to the MSS. than its prede- 
cessors in modern times. Certainly it does, in so far as it 
retains in many passages the flagrant blunders which 
were corrected by the earliest editors after the revival of 
learning, such as Tpo/tjv and vvfi^ag and others mentioned 
above, to which I will here add avvopOov avraig, 266, and 
xXn/Sacy 880, a mere slip for /3Ad/3acy just as a few verses 
lower down cn-oXov is a slip for <jtvXov, and in 910 /3apj3adov 
is a slip for (iapjiapov ; but, on the other hand, he deserts 
the MSS. in many places where there is no reason to reject 
their tradition, and where the consensus of modern editors 
accepts it. Besides, the MS. reading may be retained, or 
very slightly remodelled, and yet the meaning may be 
completely revolutionized. The promise of conservatism 
is kept to our ear, and broken to our hope. In 189 the MS. 
reading iv 6' virvt^ becomes by a slight change tvfl' uttvcj , 
* wherever it sleeps,' vwvif being * the Doric contraction for 

^ AiffxvKos iv * Ay afjLtfjLVOv I robs ffK^fivovs ruv K^6vmv Zp6<rovs K€K\iik€. 
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virvAtfy or for iirvou.* In 239 aiiijva wap&iv€iov is explained 
to mean * mere life-breath of a girl ;' oaaoic (475) is not 

* eyes/ but * points/ or * peaks'; irapHii is retained in I5i3» 
but it survives, not as the future of iroplx*^* ^^* ^^ ^^® 
dative of irapiii^. Rightly considered, therefore, the edi- 
tion is not conservative but subversive of tradition. I 
strongly hold that no one should publish an edition of the 
Agamemnon unless he believes that he is able to throw 
some new light on the play. But he who persuades him- 
self that there is hardly a passage five lines long in the 
play which has not been hitherto completely misunder- 
stood, has need to make very sure of his views, and to be 
very instant in defending them. We cannot, to be sure, 
find any evidence of haste in Dr. Verrall's work. Indeed, 
the edition would suggest that he had pored over the text 
till the words swam before his eyes, and then had written 
the notes in a dream. Lord Tennyson, in Elaine^ used a 
subtle simile — 

' As when we dwell upon a word we know, 
Repeating, till the word we know so well 
Becomes a wonder, and we know not why.' 

I can only point to these lines in trying to realize the 
state of mind in which Dr. Verrall may have satisfied 
himself that fiporoi^ (232) should be accented /3porotc» and 
translated * the shedding of blood ;' that irvp koI OaXatraa in 
the description of the storm (656) is an allusion to the 
beacon-light and the bath; that TraAaiac (1377) meaning 

* pertaining to wrestling'; and that virriaafia (1284) indi- 
cates /r^«i^i^ * the inward-sloping part in the capital of a 
pillar, which carries the abacus^ or flat top.' 

But inconsistency is so characteristic of this work, 
that we may say it is the only quality which it consistently 
exhibits. He explains Bikv as *a cast' in 1228.* If the 

^ A^lotca Kcucrttyaffct ^ai9p6yovs ^Iktiv \ Arrjs \a9palov. 
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word can bear that meaning, why does he not ascribe it to 
it in 1 615,* where it would be far more applicable ? He con- 
stantly retains most improbable readings, on a principle 
right within due limits, that the MS. reading could not 
have occurred to the copyist as a conjecture. On this 
ground he justifies even icXaj3ac (880) ; but he calls pvaag 
of the MS. in 1408, *a quite mistaken conjecture,' though 
such a word is in the highest degree unlikely to have 
occurred to a copyist as a conjecture. The copyist would 
readily substitute a common and obvious epithet of the 
sea, like pvragy * flowing,' for a rare and recherchi epithet, 
like pvaag, * wrinkled,' but he is not at all likely to fall 
into the converse error. So the modern compositor sets 
up a common or easy expression for a rare or difficult 
one; not long ago one of them gave co-respondent of 
fiction for co-efficient of friction ; but he certainly would not 
have substituted the latter phrase for the former. Lord 
Tennyson has applied this highly poetical epithet to 
the sea, in his fragment about the eagle — 

* The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls'; 

and it is hard to see why such a word might not have 
occurred to the author of avriptOfiov yiXaafxa in the Pro- 
met Aeus. The quantity of the first syllable of pv<rag affords 
no ground for rejecting the word: a spondee may cor- 
respond to a trochee in dochmiac verse. 

At times Dr. Verrall is most rigorous in exacting the 
most normal prose order of words, as in 14, 15 : 

^ofioi yap &yff vavov wapaararel 

TO firj PePtuio^ fiXiifHipa avpfiaXeiv virv<p, 

where, on the ground that otherwise ' the weakest word in 
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the sentence {vvvi^) has the place of emphasis,' he gives a 
rendering which appears to me to be quite impossible: 
* for, instead of sleep, I am haunted by the fear that by 
sleep I might close my eyes for ever (that is, I might 
suffer death if I were caught neglecting my watch).' But 
in 561 — 

Tt 8' OV 
aT€V0VT€9 OV Xxi)(OVT€S T^fULTOS fl€p09 ; 

he introduces an extravagant hyperbaton in explaining 
the verse as meaning * bewailing the privation of every- 
thing'; that is, arivovTig 0V'\a\6vTec rl-ov (= ariyovTiq 
iravTwv aTV\fi<ravTBg). 

Another passage (297 ff.) is so contorted that I am dis- 
posed to give in the note the Greek and the rendering, and 
to let my readers exercise themselves in the task of finding 
out the construction,' only adding, that it is amazing 
to me that the brilliant conjecture of Donaldson, IxOvg for 
laxvc, which seems to have occurred independently to 
H. L. Ahrens, should have attracted so little attention. 
An interesting passage in Mr. Clark Russell's Marooned 
describes the catching of fish by attracting them to the 
glare of a torch shed over the water. 

In V. 1076, avrof^ova icaica icapravac, Dr. Verrall reads, not 
Kapravaiy but Kapra'val. Can anyone doubt that if he had 
found K&pra • val in the text he would have corrected it to 
KCLpravaiy which need not imply that any of the Pleis- 
thenidae destroyed themselves by hanging, for hanging in 

* fx4yciv 8i vaphy ix vi)trov rplrop And the huge beacon from Lemnoi 

^AO^oy attros Zriphs i^cBe^aro > isle was taken up thirdly by Zeu^ 

^tfireKiis re {•jr6vToy &ffr€ yotrlffai mountain of Athos, with such a 

itrx^i TopcvToS Aa/[iir(i8of vphs 7iZ6vt\v) soaring pile of wood upon it, as 
•jrt^KTj. might strengthen the travelling flame 

to pass joyously over the wide main. 
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Greek was a proverbial expression for * a desperate state 
of affairs.' Clytaemnestra (886) says it had often come 
to that pass with her. Compare Eum. 746, Soph. O. T. 
1374, ravra Stit ovk ay\6vr\ Ar. Ach. 125, and ay\6v\]q liraS,ia 
Eur. Bacch. 246. 

On 12 10 the editor rejects the ordinary form of the 
verse, which appears usually either as 

irois hvjfr £va#cro6 ^crtfa Ao$lov kotov ; 
or as 

vSk 81JT avaros ^o'Oa Ao(Cov k6t<^ ; 

pointing out that the question to be looked for is not, How 
didst thou escape the anger of Loxias ? but How could Loxias 
punish thee ? At this latter sense he aims by taking avaic- 
roc, not as the genitive of ai'a£, but as a verbal from 
ai/a7££v, to * bring back,' or * recover' — How were you 
brought back within the sphere of the wrath of Loxias f or, 
as he translates (somewhat loosely), How could the wrath 
of Loxias reach thee then? If one felt justified in coining 
verbal adjectives, a very slight change would present a 
far better word in Ivficroc. The exact expression required 
for Dr. Verrall's sense would have been cvoxoc, or some 
part of lvix%fjOau He introduces Iktoq into his text in 
Septem^ 251. 

I believe that Dr. Verrall, in common with nearly all 
editors, has allowed a solecism to stand in 136.' Surely 
olov cannot mean * only,' = [lovov. The word oloc in Greek 
means * alone, lone, lonely'; and though alone is sometimes 
incorrectly used for only in phrases such as * not alone 
true but demonstrable,' yet surely no one would use lone^ 

7 o7oy yA\ ris &ya e€6$tv Kvt^dffii, the judgment of Thiersch, who reads 
/r. T. A. I find, on referring to Week- oloy with the Codex Guelferbytanus, 
lein's Appendix, I am confirmed by and of Schone, who conjectures otwv. 
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or lonely^ in such a way ; and these are the words which 
correspond in meaning with the Greek oioc. I believe we 
should read olov, and render * for instance, the (untoward) 
chance that some divine displeasure may overcloud,' &c. 
Cp. oIoc KcX UapiQ iXOi)Vf 409. 

One of the most strongly Aeschylean expressions in 
the play, in which a strong metaphor is packed into a 
single word, is found at 28S — 

dXA.' 5 <r* I'TTiavev rts airrtpoq ffxtris ; 

This fine figure must go. Dr. Verrall has invented a new 
word : ivriaviv is, we are told, from iwiaivtoy * tO cheer ', not 
from malva>9 *to fatten'. In 362 we read that the demon- 
strative follows, according to rule, the gender of the predi- 
cate. This is the rule in Latin, but the Greek usage varies.' 
In 433 ov fiiOvartpov is translated ^that instant'; but 
Dr. Kennedy observed very aptly that * not subsequently' 
would be a strange way of expressing * immediately after'. 

I will now give a list of the absolutely new words 
which the editor introduces into his text, or strongly 
recommends in his notes ; and then of the words to which 
he attributes an unheard-of signification. He does not 
go so far as to condemn a word solely because it is found 
in Liddell and Scott, but he has a higher respect for one 
which has kept out of the bad company to be found 
between the covers of that Lexicon. The new words 
are : — 

^vvaj/Litfri)(Tov p. xxxvi, fifii^6<^dT0v 82, Karawv^vu 107, 
ipiKVfiaTa 122, \ipp.am 126, roirdv 185, vrrvt^ 189, crvvopdoy 266, 
Iniaivio 288, iypriyopov 358, eyyovovaa 385, Oiyri 43 1, Sripo- 
Kparov 464, iJvyK6Twv 463, i^t^vXXovc 700, oirag 720, irpoaifiaro 
770, icAajSac 880, irapripxifjEV 975, i/»68ij 988, aiXafitlq 1009, 

• Compare rovro wriyfi Koi &pxh Cicero's ktc fons hoc frincipium mo- 
yfV€(re»f, Plat. Phaedr, 245, with vendiy Tusc, i. 53. 
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irapatrraOfioi 1029, waiSioppavrfipiov 1077, SvaajH 1 164, Sva^ 
irvOrj 1254, lircfc(>ai/a I339» lirevx^'ra 1476. 

In addition to these, there are other words which are 
mentioned by Liddell and Scott, but only as corrupt 
readings ; and others only to be found in quite unclassical 
authors. 

The words to which an unexampled meaning is given 
are :— /3porotc ' shedding of blood' 232, alutva * breath' 239, 
avapKHv * to be content' 390, SikoiwOeiq * brought to justice' 
403> irlvOtia *a kinswoman' 438, ipag *a conspiracy' 464, 
offcroic * points' or * peaks' 475, awotTTiyfo *I suppress' 504, 
Tayag * assessments' 813, ira/itovac * riches' 999, (iaXw *1 
shall go' 1 171, kXvbiv *to roll' ii8i, avoKTog * drawn back' 
1210, awapxog *discommanded' 1226, SUri *a cast' 1228, 
vTrrla<Tfia * part of the capital of a pillar' 1284, irukalag 
* pertaining to wrestling' 1377, Ovoq *fury' 1409. 

I have before expressed my admiration of Dr. Verrall's 
Introduction and Translation. He shows great acuteness, 
as a rule, in the allotting of lines to their proper speakers, 
as in 166,® which he proposes to give to Clytaemnestra. 
Of his own conjectures there is nothing to be said against 
oi yap iini KtiatMi 791, or rtg rlv av fv^acro (jporiov amvu 
1340. In 1191, ^ TTipw Tt rbSoTijc Tig &c> his defence of the 
MS. reading is very attractive; and in 1641, 6 Svcr^iAiJc 
KOTty Xifiog ivvoiKogy I think he has vindicated from needless 
alteration a thoroughly Aeschylean expression, which, so 
far as I know, he is the first to explain, * hunger that is to 
rage ill-friendly as a hotisematey so called, because where 
hunger comes rage is turned out of doorSy or, in plain words, 
the angry spirit is tamed.' He has also explained well 
iirnvOifnaff 1460, and the difficult verse, 1448: 

V Where he suggests fft&tppovos yy(&firis 8' afiaprri rhv Kpctrovvd* afiaprdvuv. 
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Dr. Verrall is capable of the very best work when 
he can keep in hand his passion for startling novelty of 
treatment. If he could only habitually exercise such self- 
restraint, I for one could sincerely say to him : 

* I would applaud thee to the very echo 
That should applaud again.' 

ROBERT YELVERTON TYRRELL. 



CATULLUS, 

64. 105 seqq. 

Nam velut in summo quatientem brachia Tauro 
Quercum aut conigeram sudanti cortice pinum 
Indomitus turbo contorquens flamine robur 
Eruit. 

The third line has two very palpable blemishes. First, 
robur has no business there. Eruit already has its accusa- 
tive, quercum and pinum^ and robur cannot be made to 
apply to pinum. Secondly, flamine wants a balancing 
epithet. Read : 

Indomitus subito contorquens flamine turbo. 

The similarity of subito to turbo {s and r are regularly con- 
founded in the CatuUian MSS.) probably caused the scribe to 
write turbo for subito ; then as turbo could not occur twice, 
he looked out for a word to finish the line with, as like 
turbo as possible. This was supplied in robur^ from a 
reminiscence oi quercum. Such are the ways of scribes. 

A. PALMER. 
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PROFESSOR TUCKER'S edition of the Supplices of 
Aeschylus deserves to be heartily and promptly 
welcomed as an important contribution to our knowledge 
of Aeschylus, and, indeed, of the language of Greek Tragic 
Poetry. His criticism of the Text is based on sound 
principles ; and he always has sound reasons to give for 
his views, reasons which we must recognise as weighty 
even when they do not carry conviction. 

I will begin by putting before my readers what seem to 
me Mr. Tucker's most valuable contributions to our know- 
ledge of the Text. One of the most attractive is a very 
simple but brilliant correction, ropiv n for wofjovri in v. 2 19: 

His method of criticism is so well illustrated by his treat- 
ment of this passage that I give it in full in the note.^ 

91. Here for olo veaZfi irvOjuLfiv he reads ol' avvtaZeif 
which in view of the masculine wvOfiriv is far better than 
Hermann's oJa v%aZuy which is usually accepted. 

* The Supplices of Aeschylus : a hxo^vvri, Morshead renders *■ teach 

revised Text, with Introduction, Cri- the man who stands to hear.' This 

tical Notes, Commentary and Trans- sounds well in English, but rather 

lation, by T. G. Tucker, M. A., represents, e.g, r^ iuco^tip 0ov\ofi4p^ 

Professor of Classical Philology in or iucov<rofi4yv: that is to say, the 

the University of Melbourne, late Greek only expresses *who stands,' 

Fellow of St. John's College, Cam- and it is precisely the added words * to 

bridge. Macmillan, 1889. hear ' (x. e, desirous of hearing) which 

1 " The MS reading trai»6>m is usually make the sense. Of the possible render- 
passed over without remark. Surges, ings— (i) *if there were no voice to 
who, though a clumsy corrector, was inform one here on the spot'; (2) *if 
a vigilant critic of sense, suggested voice were not the proper means of 

VOL. VII. R 
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95* KOI Scovoiav ptlvoXiv M ; fiaivdXcvy schol. et edd. But 
the last syllable of Siavoiav must be short. The best sug- 
gestion is Mr. Tucker's aXtav [riKtav\ a word common in 
Homer. 

102. Kopfiava S^aifoav ivaKOVvug M; ev, ya, Kovveig edd.; 
but b has Kapfiava S* aiSav ivyayp6vyig, whence Mr. Tucker 
infers Kap^avq S'aHq ovi/, -ya, yvolrig^ t\ e. frvyyvoli\Qf and well 
illustrates the tmesis in the note ; while in the next verse 

but one — 

voAAoict ^ifuriTvu} 
$ifv XokQi Xivourtv ^ 
'XtBovCq, KaXwrrpijf, 

for Xlvoiaiv ri [XivoKTivfii M) he brilliantly restores Xtvomvii, a 
correction rendered certain by the Acvo^Oopoi XaKiSeg of 
Cho. 27, and ranking high among modern emendations. 
Many of his conjectures, even those which do not at first 
sight commend themselves, become attractive when viewed 
in the light of an apt illustration. In 892 undoubtedly 

Syoifi &v el rts rocrSc fi^ '^atpi^crcrat 

is a poor threat. The Herald must have been * the very 
mildest mannered man ' who ever carried out the behests 
of a tyrannous lord, if he only said, ' I should feel dis- 
posed to carry them off unless I am prevented.' Mr. 
Tucker's paBoifi av for Syoi^A* av is exactly paralleled by 
Eur. Andr, 715, 

€1 rk fi€ Xvciv r^crSc fcoiXvo-ci x^pa^^ 
which shows that this must have been a form of menace 

telling to one who stands face to face,' rop6s and rop&s as peculiarly suitable 

neither gives any real value to irap6im. to such telling as shall settle a matter 

The emendation here offered affords decisively: cf. inf. 248, fipax^s "^op^t 

the antithesis (demanded by the fore- a' 6 fiv0os, Pers. 479, oTo^o crifi^pou 

going verse), * it were but right to give rop&s. TOPONTI would naturally be 

(uncertain) guesses, if there were no misread as a dative participle." 
voice to tell with certainty once for all,^ 
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as familiar to Greek ears as, * I will see whether you will 
prevent me,' is to English. He further reads ii iiaipficrtTai. 
So in 355, 

Spaxrai tc firj SpaxraC re koX rvyrp^ IXctv, 

the last words can only mean * to seize an opportunity/ 
But such a notion is out of place here. There are only 
two alternatives, Spaaai and firi Spaaai ; the last words of 
the verse develop the latter, and should mean *to take 
what comes.' Mr. Tucker for lAav reads Hv, comparing 
Eur. /. T. 489, 

Trjv rvyriv S iav )(p€wv. 
In375» 

ct iro-v Tt ft^ Toiov rv)(Oi 

would be a certain reading were it not that M inserts koI 
between n and /ui). Nothing is easier than to strike it out. 
But *how got it in'? I think it is so difficult to answer 
this question that we should read with Mr. Tucker, 

ct iravTi KaWolov tv\ol. 

For a very similar reason I agree with him in reading in 

961, 

dyvSid* oficXoi', ws €Xey;(€Tat XP^^¥» 

instead, of the easy ayvtog SfiiXog. M has ayvCjff* ofxiXog* 
The construction is iwijypaxpefrOe 8/u(Aov wg i\iy\iTai. This 
proleptic accus. is well illustrated in the note. A very 
good example may be cited from Soph. Track. 97, 

rovTo Kapv(ai rov 'AXic/iavas 
iroOi fu>i vaici. 

In 578, 

(nrcvcrot rt rwv BovXios <f)€p€i <f>p'qv, 

for SovXiog of M he gives X Jx«oc> * the mens gravida of Zeus 
which is about to give birth to a word or deed.' This 

R2 
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seems a daring change until the editor points out that 
AOXIOS passed into SouXioc through AOAIOS, and ad- 
duces two passages (Rhes. i6, 93) in which Xrf^^oc has been 
corrupted into SoAocy or at least ioKo^ is a variant for 
Xoxoc in the MSS. 

In 179 there is a good note showing that ^vXaaa^oBai is 
found with an infinitive only when there is a negative 
expressed or implied, and that the only instance adduced 
by the lexicons in support of the positive use of ^vA. with 
an infinitive (Hdt. vii. 5) is a direct instance to the con- 
trary. 

Here are some other notes which show a delicate 
appreciation of Greek usage : — 

304. 

The genitive cannot be explained on the analogy of 
<TTO\al^iaOaiy Xa/xfJavBaOai^ or SiiaOai. He takes Bbwv = tt/ooc 
0€wy, the genitive of the person whereby one implores : op. 
Eur. Or. 669 : 

308. 

TtS 8* Ak 4^tXoVS (OKOirO TOVS K€KTr)fl€VOV^ ; 

Here ii/oTro may be retained if <pl\ovQ is rightly taken 
in its characteristic Attic meaning of relatives^ * who would 
care to buy relatives for their lords and masters?' For 
the use of cui/olro, Cp. wotriv TrplaxrOai^ ^VLX.Med, 231. 

In 540 v6froiq aQiKTov is shown to be, * not untouched by 
diseases,' which should be voao^v aO., but * not to be 
touched by diseases,' that is, no diseased person must 
pollute the stream. 
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In 693 M gives 

€vcnj/iov yap ov fi€ \avOdv€i 
(jTokfioi re XaC<l>ov^, 

By a very slight change Mr. Tucker restores grammar, 
and introduces an elegant Greek construction, the ignor- 
ance of which may well have given rise to the corruption. 
He reads : 

€V(njfWi yap cas fic kavOdveiv 
<rroX/ioC re XaC<f>ovs, 

that is, * ^0 distinct to be mistaken are the dressings of its 
sails.' He compares vioi wtrre SieXiffOai, Plat. Prot, 314 B, 
6X4701 oic iyK^areXc «Ivaf, Xen. Cyr. iv. 5, 15. The most 
familiar example of this usage is Horace's /erre iugum 
fariter dolosi^ an expression borrowed from a passage of 
.Pindar, involving a closely analogous construction, iW»2. 
X. 78: 

iravpoi 8' cv 9rov<j) iriorol pporliiv 
Kafidrov fieraXafifidveLVf 

* faithful enough to bear their share of the burden ' (cp. 
^payyq Ifiiclaflat, * too little to reach,' Isth. vi. 44). Perhaps 
his most valuable contribution to the meaning of a passage 
is to be found in the note on 1038 : 

TO jSeXrepov KaKOv 
Kal TO Sifioipov alvio, 

where ilfioipov has hitherto been explained as * half,** or 

* mixed, compounded of good and evil.' Mr. Tucker 
clearly shows that Sc/iotpoc means * having a double share,' 

* a share of two to one,' * two shares of good to one of 
evil.' He points out that Sifioi^ia = f , and that iwiSliioipog 

On 787 he makes the good remark that axec/uoc is a 
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suspicious-looking word, and I wish he had borne this obser- 
vation in mind when he suggested oKiwap (762), iktoioq (52), 
KaTwirofrwi^p6vwv (172). Just at present one welcomes any 
tendency in an editor to look askance at a new word. So 
little is Mr. Tucker disposed to view with favour modern 
theories about the looseness of strophic correspondence 
that he even goes so far as to postulate a certain anti- 
strophic correspondence of sense, as well as metre, and 
applies this principle to the emendation of the senti- 
ment of the antistrophe by that of the strophe, e.g. of 
847-852 by 839-842. 

He has not been able to do much for the very corrupt 
passage 800-870. He does not mention 1) ah Sovithc ciTrvra, 
Donaldson's very ingenious correction of fiavSowiariiriTa 
of M, nor the suggestion that we should introduce xaijupa, 
the Herodotean (11. 69) word for a crocodile, in TTipixafiirra 
PpvaZ^Ct S24. Some of his conjectures seem unnecessary, 
and therefore bad. Others are perhaps bad in themselves, 
e.g. AavXtSog^ 54; "AXtoc • • • "Aic/iwi; = Haliacmony 228; 
fiaivoXofxtiTlSeCf 729; trTVffuXwSstgy lOli ; juiya Xt^wv, 1017. 
A conjecture on v. 121, (nripfia ac/uvac /tec Safiaprog for airipfia 
atpvcLQ fxiya fAarpog^ is attractive until we refer to the place 
(v. 129) where the same verse is repeated. There the 
preceding words show the change to be quite unsuitable. 
In the second passage Professor Tucker silently gives Alag 
for (xefivaQy as if A/ac were- the reading of the MSS. This 
removes the word, which is fatal to his reading. But 
whence comes Aiag ? And why his silence ? 

None of his conjectures, however, are capricious, or 
introduced in a mere revolutionary spirit, or * out of pure 
gaiety of heart.' His boldest conjecture, which I fancy 
he likes best himself, is on 125, 

X^xov^ &(r€fiv €V "CIttlSi o-^oXao-a, 

which to me is unacceptable for many reasons. In the 
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iifst place, though each palaeographical change involved 
in the alteration of M's reading, 

l^ovtra crcftv cvcoirt* d(r0aXes, 

is normal enough, yet the coincidence of such a number of 
errors is very remarkable. Secondly, I think his objec- 
tions against IvwTrea, * side-walls,' have no force. Thirdly, 
Xixovg aaefiva is a very bad way of expressing * lustful 
conduct.' Fourthly, we know nothing about the relations 
of Orion with Opis, and nothing, therefore, to support the 
theory that there was any myth about any such attempt as 
Professor Tucker postulates. Finally, we could hardly 
dispense with the article before a^aAacra, since * as she 
foiled' in this sentence would mean * she that foiled.' 

In 240 fuiTpviaQ SUriv for fx-qvurai aKr\ is far from pleasing 
to me, though I should not be surprised if it were ad- 
mired, and even appropriated in Germany. Mr. Tucker 
recognises the principle, that there are some conjectures 
which have only such a degree of probability as justifies 
an editor in mentioning them in the note, but not enough 
to warrant their insertion in the text. Surely this conjec- 
ture is of such a character — as likely as any other word or 
words beginning with /ui} and having ici} near the end, but 
not more likely. I wonder that such a guess commended 
itself to the author of that * eximia etprope invidenda coniec-* 
turuj XaKiSi Xivoaivai. As to his very daring correction 
of that most corrupt passage, 969, 970, 

#cap7ra>/xara arofovra Kqpvaa-ti Kvirpiq, 
KoAcopa K(o\vov(rav Otocrfiivrjv cpo), 

one cannot feel much confidence in a restoration which 
travels so very far from the dafa of the MSS as 

icai orwfiaTa OTo^ovra K7fpvar(r€i, KvTrptSy 
KrjwiDpiKriv XaPovo"* dv€tayfi€irqv Ovpav, 
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* once having seen a way opened into the orchard of vir- 
ginity, Cypris proclaims the ripe fruit inside/ 

In favour of another bold emendation, c^oxa iron for i^ 
*Eira^ov in 568, 

Aids ToS* (Lpyoi^ fccu ro^ &v yei'os Xiytav 

it may be fairly urged that the suspected words are out of 
place, and might well have been suggested by the context, 
like OaiTTovaa for '^airrovaa in Soph. Anf. 40, Eptcuriior et 
ecu viin Lucr. ii. 42. 

The translation is excellent, but it is very difficult to 
consult it. It would have been quite easy to give at the 
top of each page, instead of the running title (which is 
superfluous), a reference to the portion of the text rendered 
in each page of the translation. I have added these refer- 
ences for my own convenience, and give them here for the 
convenience of my readers: — Page 201 = verses 1-40; 
202 = 4i-97j 203 = 9^-154* 204 = 155-200, 205 = 201-247 
206 = 248-285, 207 = 286-326, 208 = 327-378> 209 = 379-437> 
210 = 438-481,211 = 482-534,212 = 535-594,213 =595-669, 
214 = 670-724,215 = 725-774,216 = 775-834*217 = 835-884, 
218 = 885-930, 219 = 931-983, 220 = 984-1041. 

ROBERT Y. TYRRELL. 
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NOTES, CHIEFLY CRITICAL, ON THE CLE- 
MENTINE HOMILIES AND THE EPISTLES 
PREFIXED TO THEM. 

REFERRING to my notes on the Clementine Homilies 
in Hermathena of 1889, I now proceed to give a 
further instalment, commencing with the documents pre- 
fixed to the Homilies. 

Epistle of Peter to James, prefixed to the 
Clementine Homilies. 

It is not my intention to enter into the question of the 
historical relation of this Epistle to the so-called Clemen- 
tine literature in general, except it may be in an incidental 
manner. My concern is specially only with the text 
itself. 

Peter, having sent to James the books of his preaching, 
begs and entreats that they may not be communicated to 
any Gentile, nor to anyone of their own nation, before 
trial of his fitness to be a recipient of them. This, he 
says, was in accordance with the manner in which Moses 
delivered his instructions to the Seventy Elders, by which 
means the fi-uit of safety was up to the present time appa- 
rent. By this means their nation had preserved the same 
rule of the Monarchy and policy, or manner of life, 
hitherto, so as Kara /mSlva rponov aAAoic ^/oovetv vno rtov 
iroAAa vhvovaufv ypa<pu)v i^oSavOrivai SwiiOlvre^- Kara yap top 
vapaSoOivTa avroig Kavova to, twv ypat^Gtv affVfAiJKvva VHpHjvrai 
fiirappvQiiiZHv. In this passage, which is taken from 
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Lagarde's text, the words jj rCtv dg have been substituted 
by Dressel after ^povtlv for viro rCtv. This he adopted from 
a marginal note in the Ottobonian MS. The sense is good 
without this alteration. But in both MSS. for acrv/u^cuva 
there is only aififptovay all the editors having prefixed the 
negative. I think if any change was required it should 
have been ov/u^oivoiC} taking ra twv ypa<pwv substantively. 
But uvfifpwva itself may be taken adverbially, according to 
a very frequent usage in these writings, though, of course, 
the natural tendency is to construe it with ra riov ypatjiijv* 
But even so, we might translate : * to attune the sayings 
of the Scripture so as to be harmonious.' 

At the commencement of the next section, as printed 
by all the editors before Lagarde, we read : Iva 70VV to 
OfioLOv KOI Trap' I'lfuv ylvijrai roic £j38o/ic^icovra, rifiiijv aSeXt^olg 
rac /3i/3Aouc fiov twv Kupvy/jiaTutv Soc k. t. A. This punctua- 
tion is only to make bad Greek for a supposed better 
meaning. Lagarde removes the comma from its place as 
above, and puts it after yivvirai, and then toTc cjBSo/u^Kovra 
will be construed with the sequel, as the structure of the 
sentence suggests. Peter supposes James to have so 
many of the original Seventy of the Gospels with him as 
to justify this manner of speaking, or he regards the pres- 
byters of James to hold an analogous position to that of 
the Seventy Elders of Moses. He proceeds to say, that 
some had already disapproved of his own legal preaching, 
rov i\Qpov avOpvjirov avojJLOv riva koX ^XvaptiSn irpotniKafUvoi 
SiSaaKoXlav. This has been regarded by all as an attack 
on S. Paul; and an allusion to Gal. ii. 11-13 seems to 
make the reference clear. For he says that some had, even 
while he still survives, attempted by various interpreta- 
tions to transform his own words to the dissolution of the 
Law, wg Koi ifioif airov ovtw /jlIv ^povovvroQy /uy) Ik irappriatag Si 
KfipvaaovTog. &irep awdvi' He says this is to counteract the 
Law of God spoken by Moses, and testified to by our Lord 
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in regard to its permanence. And he quotes our Lord's 
saying in this form : * the heaven and the earth shall pass 
away ; one jot, or one tittle, shall not pass away from the 
Law/ And he adds : * this he said, Iva ra wavra ylvnToi* 
It is thus the words are given in both MSS. ; yet Lagarde 
has, on his own authority, substituted for ?va the words 
TTfAv av. The only motive for this would be to bring the 
saying into a nearer agreement with the words of the 
Gospel, ?wc av. But that is the very reason why Lagarde 
is wrong. In all this literature Peter is supposed to speak 
before the Gospels were written, and to quote from his 
own memory. This affords an opportunity, observable in 
the whole of these writings, of giving the quotations a turn 
more in accordance with the writer's views. In the present 
case iva is plainly adopted to enforce the perpetual obliga- 
tion of the Law. 

The Contestatio. 

James, having received the books and Epistle, as- 
sembles the presbyters, reads the Epistle to them, and 
charges them that they are to impart them to none but a 
good and cautious person, chosen to teach, and being a 
believer of the circumcision, and not all at once, but by a 
portion at a time, that the use of the first portion might be 
approved before the remainder should be given. The 
recipient is to be proved during not less than six years, 
and then is to be brought to a river, or fountain of living 
water, where regeneration takes place, and he is then, not 
to be adjured, for that is unlawful, but to make an attesta- 
tion, such as they themselves had made, not to sin, when 
they were regenerated. Though it is said not to be allow- 
able to adjure, we find that subsequently the person making 
the attestation says, KaKtivov vvv ofivvfii. In the former 
place the word is bpKlaat. Perhaps some subtle casuistic 
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difiference was made between these two words, or the kind 
of oath implied by them. The difference would seem to 
be, that the one is voluntary, while the person adjured, if 
he answers at all, answers by the oath administered, and 
so is obliged to swear. Stephen, s. v. o/ivu/ii, quotes from 
Xenophon, iSjV^/. 4. lo: ovScvoc yap opKlZovroc ati o/uvuovrccy 
Ka\6v fJLt (^ari elvor,. 

The attestation is to be made by calling to witness 
Heaven, earth, water, and air, in which there seems an 
imitation of the so-called Orphic oath, which I quote 
below.* He is to impart the books to nobody, neither 
having written nor given them written, nor giving them 
to a writer, neither himself, nor by another, nor by any 
management, craft, or contrivance, $ a/ueXoic ^vXaaadiv, h 
TiOiijv, Ij vcvwv, or by any other manner or invention im- 
parting them to another. Here both MSS. and a fragment 
have the word riOiiJv : the Ottob. MS. is as above ; and the 
Parisian adds in the margin to veitov prima manu, voOsvoii/. 
Cotelerius prints ^ n Otov^ which does not mend matters. 
Leclerc proposed fi TrpofmOHQ ri voOtvtoVf which Dressel 
rightly says is a tautology, and Trpo<m6ug is too large a 
word to substitute. Whether we accept voB^vtw or not, we 
must either retain ri0a>v, or put something in its place. If 
we retain it, we should perhaps read koI, instead of fiy 
between it and vtiwvf * laying it down and nodding,' as a 
hint that it might be looked at. As a possible substitute, 
one might suggest rlWtov, * vellens': cf. Hor. Sa^. i. 9, 63-4 : 
vellere coepi — nutans. 

In a later part of the attestation the person who makes 
it says, that if he should adopt the supposition of another 

^ Nat /t^y aBaydrutf yttftrfiropas alhv HmaSy 
Uvp Ka\ SHwp, yaiav re Koi ovpayhu ^8^ fftXiiVnv, 
*H4\i6y re, tftdyiira ti4yav, Koi v^Kra fi4\aiya»» 

See Gesner's Orpheus: Lips. 1764, p. 364. 
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Gody etc hipov 0£oi; vwovoiav yiviofiai^ t. e, hipovy not aXAov, 
a second God, he now swears by him, whether he exists or 
does not exist. The theory of Hilgenfeld and Lehmann is 
that this Epistle belongs to an earlier period than that 
of the Homilies, except so far as these embody portions 
of the supposed earlier Kiipvyjua nirpov, which the Epistle 
was intended to accompany. The oath just mentioned 
plainly points to the existence of the Marcionite heresy at 
the time the Epistle was written; while these authors 
assign the date of the Homilies to a period soon after the 
rise of that heresy, to counteract which was plainly a 
main part of their scope. If they are of different author- 
ship, the interval between them could not have been con- 
siderable. 

Epistle of Clement to James. 

Prefixed to the Homilies is the Epistle of Clement, in 
which he informs James of the death of Peter, of his own 
ordination by Peter as his successor in the Bishopric of 
Rome, and how Peter had desired him to send an account 
of his own history, including his early life, his inter- 
course with Peter, and the occasion of Peter's martyrdom. 
Having mentioned this latter event, he says that shortly 
before, having assembled the brethren, Peter suddenly 
took him by the hand, and declared his intention of 
making Clement his successor. 

In mentioning the death of Peter, he speaks of him as 
aa0a>c Srifiofflq iirl rov ivtartorog vovripov rov IcrJ/ievov ayaOov 
oA<j> r<^ KOfffju^ fjLvivvaaQ fiaaiXia. The resemblance of these 
words to Gal. i. 4, Ik tov alajvog rov lv£(Trc5roc irovnpov, is 
plain enough. In the second Epitome the word aiwvoQ is 
added after vovripov in Clement's Epistle. It appears to 
have been in the copy used by Rufinus, and in an extract 
in the Parisian Codex, known as 804. But this may 
have arisen from reminiscence of S. Paul's words ; while 
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^ffiXitaQy understood, would fall in with the theory deve- 
loped in the Homilies, that the present and future ages 
were assigned to two rulers, the present to the evil, and 
the future to the good and righteous king. Whichever we 
adopt, the words are a plain instance of the way in which 
we find that, notwithstanding a careful ignoring of S. Paul, 
the writer's mind was imbued with Pauline ideas, and his 
phraseology with Pauline ways of speaking, which betray 
either a personal familiarity with the Pauline Epistles, or 
else with a community that had imbibed these ideas, and 
adopted a religious dialect founded on such familiarity. 
Lagarde gives a very copious index of such coincidences, 
and I have been able to add very many more. They are 
often mere echoes, and would have no significance singly ; 
but their frequency gives them a significance they would 
not otherwise always have. It is remarkable also, that 
the number of such allusions, echoes, and reminiscences 
derived from the Epistles to the Corinthians are quite 
equal in number to those from all the other Pauline 
writings with the Epistle to the Hebrews. This would 
seem to indicate some special relation of the writer to the 
Church in Corinth, where, from constant public reading, 
the Epistles to that Church would be most familiar. The 
well-known fact that Clement's genuine Epistle to that 
Church was constantly read there in public would natu- 
rally make the writer desirous of attaching the name and 
authority of Clement to his own doctrinal views. The 
Epistle to the Galatians comes next to those to the 
Corinthians in this respect, but the allusions to it are 
frequently of a controversial nature, as might have been 
expected. 

Peter is then related to have made a discourse on the 
duties of bishops and the Christian ministry in general, 
and then of the laity in respect to the ministry. In the 
course of this discourse he compares the Church to a great 
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ship carrying men of various regions to settle in some 
city of a good kingdom. The master is God ; the pilot, 
Christ ; the watch at the prow, the bishop ; the mariners 
are the presbyters ; the side-officers, the deacons ; the 
crew-gatherers, the catechists ; the passengers, the multi- 
tude of the brethren ; the world is the deep ; contrary 
winds are temptations ; persecutions and afflictions are 
like the heavier waves, TpiKVfxtaig. Then we read: ra Si 
inroyBia rwv xei/jLapptov Koi ra f^vaxifiara raXg rwv irXavufv koI 
Ttjv \pBvSoirpo(lnfiTC)v bfiiXiatg^ The Parisian MS. has awoyia. 
The want of understanding this passage has given rise to 
great perplexity. The Latin has — * ex continente venientes 
torrentes,' which are no cause of danger at all to naviga- 
tion. Wieseler proposes ra awoyeia rwv \etfiipltov Kaprepa 
^vtrriiiaTa, the ofF-shore blasts of wintry times. But this 
grand alteration absurdly reckons amongst the dangers of 
the sea that which, of all kinds of storm, is the least 
dreaded by mariners, an oflf-shore storm, where we should 
expect to find the opposite. No change is required if we 
only understand the words. The awoyeia rwv xufiappwv are 
not storms at all, but the shoals brought down from the 
land by the torrents which rush from the hills, and pro- 
duce shoals in creeks, and bars to harbours. And the 
<^v<nt^ara are not winds at all, but the swellings of the sea, 
ground swells, which cover the shoals, and betray the 
mariner by the appearance of deep water. It is this 
deceitfulness which forms the point of the comparison 
with religious deceivers and false prophets. By their pre- 
tences and semblance of truth they beguile the unthinking 
to their destruction. There may also be an allusion in 
^vmtiiara to the boastfiilness and swelling words of the 
false teachers, which may be compared with the vwipoyKa 
pLaraioTitrog f^Oiyyofxivoi da\BaZov<rtv of 2 Peter, ii. 1 8. 

Having compared the earthly rulers that threaten the 
brethren to projecting rocks and rough places, he then 
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says : iSaXaaaot Si Koi BtipitiSiiC' r6voi toXq aXoylaroiQ kA 
cvSoca^ovcTi ircpl rwv r^c aXtfidaQ iwayyiXfiartov. Wieseler 
expends some needless learning on the word SiOa\a<r<roi^ 
the meaning of which here is plainly the confluence of 
two seas, which are supposed to make their place of 
meeting OtipuiSri^. He does not like what he supposes to 
be the meaning of this word, savage, and he proposes to 
read OivtiSu^, which would mean having sandy beaches. 
Nothing could be weaker than this as expressive of any 
kind of danger to mariners. A good dictionary would 
show that OiipKoSriCf when applied to the sea, does not 
mean fierce or savage, but abounding with marine ani- 
mals, such as seals, porpoises, sharks, and the like, which 
the confluence of the waters is supposed to bring together. 
The stupidity of many of these would correspond to aXoyla- 
roicy and the SiBaXajtraoi to the ivSoiaZovtri. Here too all 
that is wanted is to understand the writer's meaning. No 
change of text is required. In further pursuit of this 
similitude, we are told that hypocrites are pirates ; sea- 
sickness and giddiness, tartarean whirlpools, murderous 
dashings on rocks, and deadly wreckings are the various 
kinds of sins. To these comparisons is then subjoined the 
needful advice to the several classes on board the ship. 
In the course of this he bids the crew-gatherers to put the 
men in mind of their reward or hire. These, as we saw, 
are the catechists, who gather men into the Church. The 
word used is vav<TT6Xoyot. This should plainly be vavro- 
Xoyoi. The error arises from the similarity to the genuine 
word vavoToXo^. 

Peter, having finished his discourse, ordained Clement 
to be his successor, and commended him to the community 
of the Roman Church. He then desired Clement that, 
after his decease, he should send to James an account of 
his death, of Clement's own history down to the early 
struggles in his mind on the subject of religion, and of all 
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his intercourse with Peter as a hearer of his discourses 
and a witness of his acts. All this was to be drawn up 
in the form of an epitome, which Clement announces his 
intention of sending, and which constitutes the materials 
of the succeeding Homilies. This he entitles * Clement's 
Epitome of the Preachings of Peter on his Journeys.' 



THE CLEMENTINE HOMILIES. 
Homily i. • 

This Homily begins with an account of Clement's 
early life, his mental struggles on religious questions ; the 
arrival in Rome of a rumour of the appearance in Judaea 
of a great religious teacher, working miracles, and pro- 
mising salvation to those who would be taught by him ; 
and then the subsequent arrival of a seller of sheets, or 
sails, who openly preached about this rumoured deliverer. 
One can scarcely help thinking that this was suggested 
by the Aquila of the Acts of the Apostles, who, having 
come to Corinth from Italy, there met with S. Paul, and 
wrought with him, as they were of one trade. By his 
announcement of the Saviour, Clement is determined to go 
to Judaea, which he does after some delay. He is driven 
by adverse winds to Alexandria, and there meets with 
Barnabas, who soon afterwards goes to Caesarea, whither 
he is followed by Clement, who is there introduced by 
Barnabas to S. Peter, and becomes his constant follower. 
To give a full account of this most interesting narrative 
would, however, be beyond the scope of these Papers. I 
shall only make a general remark on this subject, some 
particulars of which will turn up, however, in the subse- 
quent notes. . 

I cannot but think that this whole account of Clement's 
early religious struggles was suggested to the writer by 

VOL. VII. S 
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Justin Martyr's account of his own early life. Not that 
there is any direct imitation, for the two narratives are 
sufficiently distinct to negative any charge of special 
imitation. I only speak of the general conception of the 
narrative of Clement's early struggles. I shall notice 
by-and-by one particular point of contact. But here I 
shall endeavour to show that the author was acquainted 
with Justin's writings. 

One main design of the writer of the Homilies was to 
counteract the Marcionite heresy, as represented by Simon 
Magus. Now, we learn from Irenaeus that Justin wrote a 
book against Marcion, from which Irenaeus gpives us an 
extract. In Adv. Haer. iv. 14, he says : • Et bene Justinus 
in eo libroqui est ad Marcionem ait : Quoniam ipsi quoque 
Domino non credidissem alterum Deum annuncianti prae- 
ter fabricatorem et factorem et nutritorem nostrum.' The 
original Greek of this sentence has been preserved by 
Eusebius, Eccl. Hist, iv. 17: Kal icaXwc 'Iou(tt7voc iv Tt^ 
vpog MapKlvjva avvTaypLari f^rialv^ &ri avri^ rc^ KujDfC|y ovS' av 
iirdaOriv aWov Oeov KarayyiXovri irapa rov Sripiovpyov. How 
much of the sequel of this sentence belongs to Justin, or 
whether it is all from Irenaeus himself, may be a question 
of doubt. But the quotation is made in connexion with 
the text, * No man knoweth the Father, but the Son,' &c., 
as misapplied by the Marcionites. And at the. close of 
the paragraph, the text is again repeated, and followed by 
the words : * This is the Creator of heaven and earth, as is 
shown from His discourses, and not that false father that has 
been invented by Marcion, or Valentinus, or Basilides, or 
Carpocrates, or Simony or the other falsely-called Gnos- 
tics.' Now, if we turn to the latter part of Homily xviil., 
we shall find that Simon had been urging this text in the 
Marcionite way of understanding it, and that Peter, having 
given his own view of it, and Simon having, in affected 
horror at what Peter said, respecting the need of our 
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being * approved money-changers,' so as to discern the 
truth in the Scriptures from what was falsely said for our 
trial, Peter recalls him, and bids him hear one word before 
he goes (ch. 22)1 *I know how you were then shocked 
when you heard me say, Whoever it be that says anything 
against the God that created the world, I do not believe 
him. Hear now something still greater. If, in reality, the 
God that created the world were such in His sentiment as 
the Scriptures misrepresent Him, even if in any other way 
whatever He is incomparably evil, as neither the Scriptures 
have been able to say, nor any other is able even to 
imagine, in like manner I shall not cease to worship Him 
alone and to do His will. For I would have you know, 
and be persuaded, that he who has no love for his own 
Creator can neither ever have love to another.' One 
cannot fail to see that all this is an enlarged imitation of 
what Irenaeus gives us from Justin's book against Marcion. 
The text from the Gospels, the mention of Simon in con- 
nexion with the distinction between the Creator and the 
Supreme God in the passage of Irenaeus, and the quota- 
tion of Justin's own words as given above, seems to leave 
no doubt on the subject, unless we suppose that the writer 
of the Homilies followed, not Justin himself directly, but 
the above-quoted passage of Irenaeus. Considering the 
later date of Irenaeus, the more probable supposition is 
that Justin himself was directly imitated. The point of 
contact between Justin's account of his religious perplexi- 
ties and that of Clement's will turn up before long in a 
subsequent note. 

Homily i. i. 

Amongst the questions which Clement says perplexed 
him in his early days is the following : koi apa rrore yiyovev 
a KOfffiogy KOI vpo tov yBviaOai rl apa iji;. ki yap iiv aUc, ical 

S2 
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loraC ft 8l yiyovtv ical XvOriatrai. iccii fihta Xiaiv tI apa iarai 
waXiVf il nfi Kol (Tiyfi ica) XriOri ; In the second clause of this 
the editions follow the Parisian MS., rl apa fiv ; but the 
Ottobon. MS. has hog instead of apa. The word hog is not 
a likely mistake for apa^ but apa would be very apt to be 
adopted in consequence of the subsequent rl apa iarau 
The word froc» therefore, probably represents a genuine 
reading, Jti, *was there anything as yet, or at all' i 

Homily i. 3. 

In his perplexity Clement resorted to the schools of 
the philosophers. There he found nothing but refutations 
and establishments of dogmas, strifes, and contentions, 
artifices of syllogisms and inventions of lemmas. He per- 
ceived that hypotheses were supposed true or false accord- 
ing to those who advocated them, kqI ovk tjg ix^vaiv aXriOdag 
ipntvovraif are not shown that they have truth. This is 
rather a harsh construction. I should prefer l^^ovtrai. 
Having found, at last, that a comprehension is formed, 
not according to the hypotheses advocated, aAXa Trapa rohg 
iKSiKovvrag al So^ai aTTo^afyovrac, he was then bewildered. 
Here the MSS. have airo<t>ipovTai, which seems to be better 
than Cotelerius's substitute. Instead of a comprehension 
of the hypothesis, opinions are brought away on the 
authority of their advocates. 

Now, here we have the point of contact with Justin to 
which I referred above. Justin tells us, Trypk. ii., that those 
who first touched on philosophy, and were on that account 
in repute, were followed, on account of their ascetic prac- 
tices and novel doctrines, without any investigation con- 
cerning their truth; ravra aXriOi) vofdaai. a napa tov SiSaaKoXov 
fKaoTog ifiaOtv. Then also those that afterwards handed 
down such-and-such doctrines were called after the origi- 
nal authors of the doctrines. The imitation of this in the 
Homily seems very probable. The similarity is evident. 
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Homily i. 8. 

While Clement is in the perplexity just mentioned a 
rumour pervaded Rome of a great worker of miracles in 
Judaea, who preached the kingdom of the everlasting God. 
This was in the spring of the year, and in the autumn of 
the same year, when already companies had begun to 
assemble for the purpose of inquiry as to the person and 
the teaching of this rumoured Jewish teacher, a stranger, 
in a subsequent Homily described as a seller of sheets, or 
sails, publicly proclaimed that the Son of God had ap- 
peared in Judaea, preaching eternal life to all who desired 
to obtain it. Clement accordingly determined to go to 
Judaea, and make inquiry for himself. He sets about 
settling his affairs, but finds great delay in disentangling 
them. He then says, as the text is printed by Lagarde : 
nipoc 70UV (TvvvoriaaQ wSIttotb Trjv rov j3iou <I>v(tiv &ti iXntSi 
ifjLTrXiKijJV Tovg airtifSovTag ivaSpeveiy oi) /xiyv ciAAa Koi ov irore 
HaiKXairriv "^povov iXviaiv SovovfxtvoQy kqI otl ovtwq afT\oXo{f' 
fievoi oi avOpwTToi aTroOvrifTKOfiEv^ he leaves everything just as 
it was, and sets out for Judaea. There are two great diffi- 
culties in this passage : — First, a/nrXlKwv is only a conjecture 
of Leclerc, and it may be dismissed, because entangling 
with hope is a very improbable idea. Cotelerius prints 
£fcirXliccuv, which is equally unintelligible. Dressel prints 
kirXojcwv from O ; and Lagarde, with some doubt, says it is 
the reading of both MSS. But in this form it is also unin- 
telligible. Wieseler would read IkicXcVtwv, or kicXoTrwi;, as 
suggested by the tiacicXaTrtji; in the next clause. But this 
change is not necessary. All that is needed is to divide 
the £ic7rXofcb>v of the MSS. into two words, ek irXoicwv, and to 
construe it with (nrevSovrag ; * the business of life beguiles 
with hope those who are hastening out of entanglements.' 
Then, in the next clause, the word ciaefcXaTriii; seems an 
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impossible expression. Wieseler would read t^eicXaTrriv. 
Here, too, I think all that is necessary is to divide £f(TeicAa- 
irijv into two words, reading tic for €«c> * considering how 
much time I, one, have been robbed of, and that thus 
busied we men are dying off/ Here the cic would stand 
in opposition to men in general — * I, for one, have been 
robbed of much time, and we are all dying off.' These 
proposed variations seem to give a good sense, with the 
least possible alteration of the text of the MSS. 

Homily i. io. 

Clement, having sailed for Judaea, is carried by contrary 
winds to Alexandria. There he hears of Barnabas, who 
was preaching, the rumoured deliverer, and Clement goes 
to hear him. When he is mocked by the philosophers, 
and assailed with silly questions, Barnabas says : — * We 
have only a commandment to tell you the words and 
wonderful works of Him that sent us, and instead of 
logical demonstration, we offer you many witnesses,' twv 
c£ ifiwv irapftmiyrwv voWovg^ &v iyu) ra eiSri fiifivrifiai, «[fc 
ifiiffixovc uKovoQ cicai/ac /xaprupfac. Here Schwegler would 
transpose the article, and read 1^ vfiijv tHjv irap^arwrwv. 
This would be an improvement, but is scarcely necessary. 
But Wieseler says, Mea quidem sententia verba i% vjjlwv 
adnotata erant ad verba rwv vapearojTwv a lectore aliquo, 
significaturo, non esse cogitandum de iis qui orationibus 
et miraculis Christi interfuissent, sed de iis, qui inter 
auditores Barnabas essent. Nothing could be more un- 
called for than this suggestion. Whether with or without 
I? vfiwvf it is evident that persons standing by who had 
seen our Lord's miracles were intended, and Barnabas is 
represented as recognizing them. These are not like lifeless 
statues testifying to past events, but living statues, ample 
testimonies. Similarly Eulogius, a writer of the sixth cen- 
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tury (apud Phot. Bibliothec. cclxxx. p. 1620), describes the 
man that was resuscitated by touching the bones of Elisha 
as i/jxpvxog o"TTjX?j Koi afroSn^ig roig rdv aylwv [oarioig ?] irpO' 
Tsdeifxivog. Just before, at the close of the preceding chapter, 
Clement says that Barnabas * offered many witnesses of 
the miracles and words related by him, even out of the very 
crowd that was standing by.' Clement himself makes a 
speech in favour of Barnabas, and at last, when he is 
buffeted by the mob, Clement brings him to his own 
lodgings. After a short time Barnabas says he is in haste 
to Judaea, to keep a festival of the Jews. Clement would 
go with him, only he has some delay to recover a debt, 
but will follow him at once. This he does, without waiting 
to finish his business, and at last arrives at Ca9sarea, 
where he finds Barnabas, and is at once introduced to 
Peter, who welcomes and embraces him, having learned 
his history from Barnabas. A conversation then ensues, 
and Peter discourses to him about the true prophet, 
Clement giving a brief sketch of this discourse. 

Homily i. 18. 

In this chapter we find Peter saying, as printed by 
Lagarde : TOiavra fjLvpla xaica, SxTirep kqitvov itA^Oo^, wg eva 
oIkov oIkovvtu tov KoafjLOVf Twv ivSoOev oIkovvtwv avSp(5v iniOo' 
XwfravTa rag bpaaaig ojric tiaaev avafiXi^pavrag . . . yvtjjpiaai. 
Both MSS. have kmOoXioaav ; but Lagarde has borrowed ro 
from the rag following. He adds rightly that the olKovvra 
is still corrupt. I think the original reading must have 
Jjeen tjg iva oIkov ovra tov KOafJLOv tCjv ivSoOav oIkovvtwv. 
The comma after KoafAov should be removed, and o7kov be 
made the accusative after oIkovvtwv. The rendering would 
then be : * Dimming the eyes of the men within, inhabiting 
as it were one house, namely, the world.' We can well 
understand how, from the qIkov preceding oi/ra, the latter 
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would have become o(icot;vra. Another remedy would be 
to read oiicovvrciii/ for olKovvray and then to omit oricouvrbiv 
afterwards as a vain repetition caught by the eye from the 
preceding word. In either case we might let the iiridoXCt' 
aav of the MSS. remain, without adding the plural affix, as 
it might then ag^ee with 7rX^6>oc» the existence of oiKovvra 
being the reason for making it plural. 

In the next sentence we are told it is therefore neces^ 
sary that the lovers of truth within should cry out with all 
their might, that some one, Ivtoq wv tov oficov, should come 
and open the door. This manuscript reading cvrJc is so 
absurdly incorrect that Schwegler first proposed to read 
fjcroct and Lagarde has adopted this in his text. 

The Recognitions, i. 15, have *velut fumus quidam 
immensus universam mundi hujus domum replevit, et 
habitantibus intrinsecus intuendi conditorem suum aspec- 
tum liberum non dedit.' And then, *auxilium invocent 
ejus, quem solum domus fumo repleta non claudit.' 

Homily i. 20. 

Clement, in this chapter addressing James, says of this 
discourse, just spoken of, as an ordinary reader would 
suppose : nXriv ypmpag tov irtpi Trpo^rjrot; Xo-yov airou K^Xeu' 
aavTOQf CLTTQ, Kaiaapetag rfic Sr/QcircuvoCy SiairtfifliOrivat aoi 
iirolrifTev tov rrf/itov. This passage is grammatically incor- 
rect and untranslateable. It suits the theory of Hilgenfeld 
and Lehmann to suppose that the discourse about the 
true prophet here meant was not that now mentioned, 
which one would naturally think, but some previous 
discourse which Peter had, on a former occasion, sent to 
James. Accordingly, they propose to omit the words 
aifTov KiXeiaavTog as an interpolation of a scribe. For this 
there could be no possible temptation, as the sentence 
without these words would be plain enough. I submit, 
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that it is not justifiable to omit so considerable an expres- 
sion, merely to sustain a theory, contrary to the plain 
tendency of the narrative, if a much slighter variation will 
make the passage grammatically correct. This can be 
done by reading ypaxpm for yoaypag. All will be then clear. 
* But he, having commanded to write the discourse con- 
cerning the true prophet (namely, the discourse that 
Clement had just described), he caused it to be sent to 
thee/ This manner of construction, in which the subject 
of a sentence appears as a genitive absolute, and is then 
followed by a personal verb, is well known. It appears 
in Matt. i. i8, with a clause intervening, is common in the 
Shepherd of Hermas, and, indeed, is quite familiar. We 
have it in an inverted form in the fifth chapter of this 
Homily, koi Trdau} . . . J/uou wg inp) Trpayfxarog rivoq irvvdavo" 
fiivov. Also we find in a direct form in ch. 15, imliavrog 
Si fiov Trig 7SCj ko\ ^eviav flijpou/itvou, tfxaOov^ k.t.X. Clement 
assigns in the above passage, as a reason for only giving 
an abstract of the discourse Peter had made to himself 
respecting the true prophet, that it had been already sent 
by Peter to James, having been written out by his desire. 
Peter is now satisfied that Clement is convinced on this 
subject, and Clement assures him, that even if Peter 
himself were to bid him revolt from the true prophet he 
would not be tempted to do so. 

That the avrov KeXtvaavTog existed in the copy of this 
passage used by the writer of the Recognitions is evident, 
as also that it was Clement who wrote out the discourse 
intended, and that it was what the abstract given by both 
Homilies and Recognitions epitomizes, and not some 
previous writing transmitted by Peter, will be plain from 
the words of the Recognitions, * Unde jubente eo, ea quae 
ad me locutus est, in ordinem redigens, librum de vero 
propheta conscripsi, eumque de Caesarea ad te, ipso 
jubente transmisi.' And it will be observed that here 
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Clement makes himself the transmitter of that document. 
Dressely leaving the ypa-ipag of the Homily stand, proposes, 
in accordance with the Recognitions, to read ivolriffa. But 
then in the next clause, where it is said of Peter, napa ffov 
fvroX^v ix^iv eiirwv, it is necessary, as Dressel proposes, to 
read {cirovroc* To read, as I have proposed, ypaxl^ai for 
ypixpag is a far less alteration of the existing text, and 
therefore to be preferred. And we may well suppose that 
Rufinus, who was by no means a literal translator, gives 
the sense of the passage, whatever reading he may have 
had before him. It is plain he understood Clement to have 
been the writer, and the writing to have been the very 
discourse just made to him by Peter, of which he has 
given us only an abstract in the Homily. 

Homily il i. 

Clement is represented in this chapter as giving the 
names of Peter's companions, who were, he says, sixteen 
in number, from which he excludes himself, no doubt as 
he was a comparative stranger, and not yet baptized. The 
names are given in pairs, and six of them are clearly New 
Testament personages. In the several pairs, where only 
one is a New Testament person, his name is put first. 
The first thing that seems strange is the apparent ab- 
sence of Barnabas. He was with them the previous night, 
and it was he that introduced Clement. It would seem to 
me that the Joseph mentioned as first of the second pair 
is meant for Barnabas. Joseph is the approved reading of 
his name in Acts, iv. 36. If we now turn to the Recogni- 
tions, we have in ii. i, a list of names, in all said to be 
thirteen. This number is made up by reckoning Peter 
himself, Phineas, and Nicodemus, not mentioned in the 
Homily, as well as Nicetas, Aquila, and Clement. Again, 
iii. 68, we have the same names, twelve in all, excluding 
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Peter. Peter then separates four of these — Zacchaeus to 
be Bishop of Caesarea, and Clement, Nicetas, and Aquila 
to be his personal attendants, and then, to make out 
twelve for general purposes, he adds four, Benjamin, the 
son of Saba, who is in the list of the Homily as the son of 
Safra ; and Ananias, the son of Safra, who is a Jamnite 
in the Homily; Zacharias, a builder, and one Rubelus, 
called a brother of Zacchaeus, but who appears in the 
Homily under the name of Geroublius, not as his brother, 
but as a builder in conjunction with Zacharias. These 
four names, added to the previous twelve, make sixteen in 
all. But then Clement is included, while he is excluded 
from the list of sixteen in the Homily. Thus we have 
these names in the Recognitions, not in the Homily list, 
while we have in the latter Thomas the twin, -^neas, and 
Angaeus, a Jamnite, not in the former. It is plain from all 
this that the Homily does not follow the Recognitions in 
this list, nor the Recognitions the Homily, nor both some 
common document. So far they are quite independent. 

Having thus established the mutual independence of 
the two lists, we may turn to the Rubelus of the Recogni- 
tions, and the Geroublius of the Homily. This latter is 
certainly an odd and improbable name, but it appears not 
only in the Homilies, but in the older epitome, with this 
diflFerence, that in the MS. of Cotelerius of the Homilies it 
begins with X, instead of P. This form of the name 
appears therefore very ancient, and I can hardly doubt 
that the Rubelus of the Recognitions was a guess of 
Rufinus to make an intelligible name out of some cor- 
rupted form. The editors of the Homilies have, no doubt, 
been led to follow Rufinus by reading repovfiXioQ as 76 
'Pov/3iXoc; but I think it may safely be said, that a 
particle so significant in its proper use, and so entirely 
out of place here, was never used by the writer of the 
Homilies, and Lagarde therefore makes it tc. Cotelerius, 
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Apost. Const, vi. 3, where the Rubenites, Pov firiviToi, are 
mentioned, gives a various reading, 'Pov^riXlrai. 

The tendency to bring in New Testament personages 
may be illustrated by the seller of sheets or sails whom 
Clement, Hom. v. 23, mentions as having preached at 
Rome, and whom we might identify with the Aquila of 
the Acts, who, having come from Italy, as he was of the 
same trade as S. Paul, wrought with him at Corinth, 
Acts, xix. 2. 

Homily ii. 15. 

There is a passage in this chapter which is attended 
with some difficulty. It is thus given in Dressel's text— &a 
TOVTO 01 iv T(i^ K6(Tfii^ TovTt^ iTpo^tirac liro/xlvciic c^C ^ov fiiWoirrog 
alwvog ovrag vioi,« avOpwTrwv rriv yvwGiv txovregy iTrip\ovTCU» 
This, though translateable, does not give a satisfactory 
sense. First of all, the ol after Sia tovto is out of place. 
The writer plainly did not mean to distinguish prophets in 
this world from any supposed prophets in the world to 
come, and he as plainly does not mean the Gentile prophets, 
as distinguished from the true, of whom he is speaking as 
supervening on the former ignorance. The article which 
Dressel adopted from O is therefore rightly omitted by 
Lagarde. Instead of aTro/xivwg O has iirofxevoi; but it 
makes no material difference which we adopt. For the 
contraction ai/wv, the usual form in the MSS. for avflpciirwi^, 
Cotelerius suggests to read olwvccuv, having the knowledge 
of eternal things, which seems very unmeaning, just after 
saying that they were the sons of the world to come. 
Dressel then proposes a transposition of words, which is a 
violent proceeding. He would read * as the sons of men,' 
which is here quite unmeaning. We naturally expect a 
previous member of the syzygy to which the true prophets 
succeed, but of which the text, as it exists, gives us no 
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mention. They supervene, but we are not told on what. 
This is supplied by reading roTc avQpwirwv rfiv yvuxriv ixovm. 

* The present world is feminine, as a mother of children — 
bringing forth souls : the world to come is masculine, as a 
father welcoming his own children. Hence in this world 
prophets following, as being sons of the world that is to 
be hereafter, supervene on those that have the knowledge 
of men,' t\ e. on those whose knowledge is- merely human, 
such as men can acquire for themselves without Divine 
revelation. 

Homily ii. 17. 

This chapter begins thus, as printed by Dressel : dfiotwc 
71 yap irpog tov 'UXiav avZvyia 6<t>d\ov(Ta IXOtiv IfcoDo-a oire- 
XtitfiOfi fiQ irepov KaipoVf aXXoTs iVKatptog avTrjv inroXamiv 
PovXevaafiivti. Here for yap Wieseler proposes to read 75, 
which seems to be quite out of place. Lagarde reads 
yap 17, instead of the »/ yap of P. This is plainly wrong, 
for it necessitates connecting ojULoitjg with the words im- 
mediately following, which, however, note a difference 
instead of similarity. What is needed is a pause after 
6/io/ctic, the -n yap then explaining the reason for pausing — 

* In like manner, for the syzygy relating to Elias, when it 
ought to have come, was designedly left off for a season ; 
at another time in good season designing to resume itself.' 
We should thus connect ofioitjg with aAXore, or with the 
entire passage, but not with fi yap. The syzygy is sus- 
pended in the case of Elias until he appears again in the 
person of John the Baptist. Hence the writer proceeds : 

* therefore also he that was amongst those born of women 
came first, then He that was amongst the sons of men 
came second.' It will be seen that the pause after o/io/oic 
makes all quite clear. In translating I have followed the 
reading a7roAaj3e7i;, adopted without remark by Lagarde, 
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and therefore possibly that of both MSS., instead of the 
atrokainv which Dressel adopts as the reading of O. Fol- 
lowing this latter reading, Wieseler would read air^c- If 
we are to make a change, it would be better to let avrnv 
stand as it is, and to read tvKaiplaQ for evKalpw^^ and to 
translate ' designing that it should enjoy a fit season at 
another time/ For either reading I think avrriv would be 
better than avrf^. 

Homily ii. 19. 

The last sentence, of the Syrophenician woman, is 
manifestly incorrect — oi yap av aOviKriv ov^rav koI IttI ry airy 
iroXiTeiq, fxivovaav, 6 Trjv apxnv Sia to fitj i^aivai OeparrBveiv wq 
iOviKTiVy WviKfjv fxtlvaaav iQ^paTrtvtv. Wieseler does not know 
well how to correct this, but with his love of great altera- 
tions suggests to read fin avvaa^ (sc. to Oeparrtvuv). I leave 
it to himself to make what sense he can out of the passage 
thus altered. There is nothing needed to make good 
•sense but to remove the comma before 6 t^v apx^v^ and to 
reject the article 6. Then we have good sense, though 
condemnable iteration. *For as being an ethnic, and re- 
maining in the same way of living, He would not have 
cured her at all, having remained an ethnic, on account of 
its not being allowable to cure her as an ethnic' I have 
given Ttiv apxfiv the sense of * at all '; the Latin translation 
makes * at first,' retaining the 6, and rendering * qui id 
initio non fuerat,' and it was, no doubt, to give eflFect to 
this that Wieseler proposed his /xi} avvaagy which is not a 
likely manner of expression. The small change I have 
suggested seems sufficient. But the double iOvucnv seems 
an accidental repetition, and the first of the two, with the 
comma, might be omitted. 
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Homily ii. 20. 

The Syrophenician woman having been cast off by her 
husband, and given her daughter in marriage, we then 
read : 1} 8i Koi tyiq Ovyarpog trpoi^aau yafiov orepriOeitTa Svo 
watSag oiyijaojuly?}, k. r. A. The translators make this cum 
propter filiam nuptiis se abstineret, &c. I should have 
thought there was but one way of translating this, * when, 
by reason of marriage, she was deprived of her daughter.' 

Homily n. 35. 

Zacchaeus comes in early, and announces that Simon 
postpones the discussion to the next day — fi yap (rniuBpov to 
81' BvSeKa fipepiov avrov rvyxavH <Ta/3j3arov. The Recognitions, 
in the version of Rufinus have : DifFert Simon certaminis 
diem in undecimum mensis praBsentis, quae est post septem 
dies, i. 20. This seems to denote a later hand, whether of 
Rufinus or the compiler of the Recognitions, to evade a 
difl&culty. Cotelerius remarks of the Sabbath, as ex- 
pressed by the Homily, de isto Sabbato Simoniano legisse 
me memoria non teneo. But I think we can account for 
this Sabbatical observance. In Hom. ii. 23 we are told 
that the Simonian body, the formation of which is in this 
book ascribed to John, who is called an T7/Lce/t>oj3a7rr£<rr^c, 
consisted of thirty. As our Lord had twelve disciples, 
answering to the number of months in the year, so He had 
thirty, answering to the days of the month. And as the 
woman is an imperfect man, and there is an imperfect day 
in the Moon's return to the Sun, so He had introduced one 
woman, namely, Helena, into the body of the company. 
It was to this number of thirty disciples that Origen re- 
ferred, Celsus i. 57, where he says of all the followers of 
Simon in his day : ovic ifrriv evpeiv rbv apiOiiov dipai rpia' 
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Kovra, A weekly Sabbath would not in any way corre- 
spond with this number. Hence, instead of this, he might 
have divided the month into three decades, as the Athe- 
nians did theirs. Each Sabbath would then be the eleventh 

# 

day, reckoning the preceding one. This I take to be the 
meaning of ZC SvSckq nfitpCtv^ * within eleven days.' 

Peter sends word to Simon, as in the Parisian MS.: 
fircl rcXcfciic 0Ac(Ci /ucra rov jivukikhv Sti aoi rifxug^ otz ^ovXh, 
Oco^cXcI vpovolqL airavrav irotfifog i\oiiiv> Here O. has inirc 
XcicuCf which is nonsense, and Lagarde reads, as Leclerc 
after Davies suggests, iniTiXn wq. This is an elegant con- 
jecture, made before the reading of O was known. Still 
the verb imrikei is scarcely suitable to the occasion. Had 
the discussion commenced on a previous day it would have 
been very suitable, but it had not yet begun, and a much 
simpler word was to be expected. I should prefer to read 
tivep for iirdj * let it be so,' being quite naturally under- 
stood. The meaning would then be : * If you absolutely 
wish, when you know that, with God's help, we are ready 
to meet you whenever you like.' He seems to hint to 
Simon that he would be glad to evade the discussion, and 
had therefore postponed it, in the hope that the next day 
would not suit Peter's arrangements. Peter therefore says 
nothing of the next day, but tells him he is ready to meet 
him on any day he likes. 

Homily ii. 43. 

Clement was disappointed at the postponement, but 
Peter tells him it was, by God's providence, all for the 
best. He had some of his followers who pretended to be 
followers of Simon, and thus enabled Peter to know the 
line of discussion Simon was likely to pursue, and now the 
delay enables him to give information to Clement which 
would better prepare him to derive advantage from the 
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discussion. Simon's method was by a literal interpreta- 
tion of the anthropomorphic expressions used in reference 
to God, to charge evil actions and a defective nature 
against the God of the Old Testament. Peter goes at 
length into this subject. In the chapter at the head of 
this note he asks a number of questions, all formed simi- 
larly. Amongst them are — A 81 kqico icr/Jfc, koI rig ayaOa 
irpa^H ; £1 Ss fcaica ttouX, koI rig ayaOa ; the Ottob. MS. has in 
the first clause of the latter question h 81 koX icoica. The Se 
is wanting in O., and Lagarde, retaining it, omits the koI 
without remark. It is probable that Dressel misread 
the MS. Wieseler is greatly shocked at the koi in each 
clause, as at the apparent repetition of the two parallel 
questions, and he supposes there is a conflation of two 
recensions; but he was very stupid not to notice the 
difference between the verbs KrlZei and iroiel. The one 
denotes the original creation — God did not create things 
originally evil. The other refers to the actions and passions 
ascribed to God in the Biblical history, such as anger, 
jealousy, and the like. Peter thinks, these expressions were 
interpolations, but he must not let that appear, if he can 
help, in the discussion with Simon. For the author of the 
Homilies does not represent Peter as influenced by a very 
high sense of controversial honesty. 

Homily hi. 6. 

Peter says that if one who denied God, or committed 
impiety, should afterwards turn and repent, he should be 
saved, but be also punished for the impiety. He then 
adds, as Lagarde has emended from the Syriac : (<rwc 81, 
€i (?/ P.) rfjg evrnjieiag iwepfioXfi koi Trig iKeatag ij (ri P.), koX tov 
KoXaaOfjvai airoXvOfiffemaiy avyyvdjfjLqg rfig afiaprtag juLira rrjg 
fAtravolag SiStoKtjjg Trjv ayvoiav. This cannot be translated 
in its present form. Various suggestions have been made, 
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the least violent of which is Duncker's, to substitute rnv 
aMav for t5c afiapriaQ. But this leaves out the occasion of 
the punishment, notwithstanding final salvation. A simpler 
remedy is to read avyyvwfitivy instead of avyyvwjuLrig. This 
word, by a natural metonymy, is used as an excuse, and 
appears to have been a legal term, equivalent to the Latin 
deprecatioy as a plea to get oflF from punishment : see 
Steph. Gr. Thes. s. v. It is this usage of the word that 
occasions ignorantia to be given as a meaning of (rvyyvwfifi 
in Labbe's Glossary. We should then render : * But per- 
haps, if there be an excess of piety and supplication, he 
shall even be freed from being punished, having offered 
ignorance, together with repentance, as an excuse for the 
sin.' 

Peter proceeds to say : * But those who have not re- 
pented shall likewise have their end, through the punish- 
ment of fire, even though in all other respects they are 
most holy. But, as I was saying {t\ e. what he had just 
said, TO riXoQ i^ovirci;), fHfuLerprifiivov aliovoc to irifiwrov irvpX 
aiwvl(^ KoXaaOivre^ airoa^iaOrifyovTai. For to vrifjurroVf which 
Wieseler says is not to be endured, to ttAcIcttov and ircpir- 
t6v have been suggested. But critics have no right to 
reject a reading that is grammatically correct, merely 
because they do not like what is said. The fifth part of a 
measured aeon is no doubt arbitrary, but so is the whole 
doctrine. A measured aeon would probably be some 
period of years numbered by some power of ten, and as 
ten is only subdivided by two and five, the fifth part would 
be reasonably selected. 

Homily m. 7. 

In this chapter Peter begins, tf 8J clc avrSv aaifiua iariv 
TO 6V ru^ t5c fltoacjSfifac \6yi^ Svra raXiifrav Xlyovra, k. r. X. 
The translators make this — * in ea circa religionem opinione 
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mori qua dicitur alium esse Deum.' Nothing could be 
more absurd ; there is no impiety in dying, more than in 
living, in a false belief. First of all, the commencing 
article is emphatic, the impiety, q. d. the real impiety. He 
had just spoken of the impiety that existed first, but was 
followed by repentance. He now says the real impiety is 
that one, being in the doctrine of piety, should end in 
saying that there is another God. As in the former case, 
the impiety was first, and the change afterwards; here 
piety existed first, but the man ends in impiety. There is 
no reference to death, but to a lapse into impiety after 
previous piety. Of course a man might die in it, or repent 
again, but it is the lapse from truth that is intended. This 
manner of speaking is common with Dio Chrysostom. 
Thus TcXci/rwvrec iXcov/xfiv, * in the end we pity.' See vol. ii. 
p. 144, ed. Reiske. 

Homily in. 8. 

The article t^v is needful in the third line before Trpoc 
avTov avOpdfirwv, * Endeavouring to sow in the souls of 
those Gentiles that are likely to believe the immortal- 
making love of one only God, ttjv ttooc abrov avOpwirtavy I 
mean that of men towards Him, as distinguished from His 
love to them.' 

Homily m. 19. 

In the sentence /ilXAovroc yap alwvog jSaircXcvc elvai Karri' 
Zitiffiivog TT/ooc Tov vvv ifiir podia fXiaq (P.) TrapccXtj^ora v6p^^ ttiv 
fiamXdav, a finite verb is wanted. Supply ^v after KaT^^iw 
fiivo^j and read with O. ipirpoOi<yfji(Oy supplying i under the w. 
* For He had been thought worthy to be king of a future 
age, as against him who now has received the kingdom by 
a law subsisting for a fixed period.' Lagarde has dots after 

T2 
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fiamXdav^ but does not say there is a lacuna. He reads 
ifAtrpoOifrfi^ 

Homily m. 47. 

Peter says that the Law iv rt^ iitra Mttxria xpovt^y &g ye 
fTi| TTOv irevTriK6<na ^ Koi irp6Qy Iv rtf KaOapi<rdivTi vatf Kelpevog 
ibplaKiraiy koi fied' enpa irov TrtvrriKoma crt| tj^iperai teat iirl tov 
"Sa^ovxoSovoaop oSroic iv7rpri<yOilg anoXXvrai. This is La- 
garde's text, who has by his own conjecture substituted 
KaOapiaOivTi for icTKrOivTi' Now, the two periods of 500 
years would, in a lax manner of speaking, pretty well 
agree with the building of Solomon's temple and its de- 
struction. But then the finding of the Book of the Law in 
the temple in Josiah's time seems pretty plainly intended. 
If, then, we adopt the reading KaOapiaOivrt with Lagarde 
we must suppose a very large addition to the first 500 
years, to be expressed by the fj koI irpog. Assuming this, 
the second 500 years is quite impossible. If we read for 
the second ircvrfiKoaca, ircvr^icovra. this with the wov would 
be pretty correct. The preceding irivrriKoma would account 
for the scribe substituting the same word for Trevrr/Kovra. 
The word erepay instead of aWa, may, however, be thought 
to indicate a second period of 500 years. 



Homily in. 61. 

The last sentence needs correction — to Si iravrag ^nXap- 
\ovvTag li/i /xoi/c^ viTEi^ai pfj OiX^v, koi alrtiji, Siaipiaetjjg iravnog 
Koi TTipiv^dnv IxovfTiv, Turrianus appears to have read 
aiTiav, which Wieseler adopts, putting tov before ir^piirtativ. 
This makes the construction harsh, requiring to Si, k. t. A. 
to be object of %xov<nvy unless we were to read t<j» for to, 
A similar form is the subject in the previous sentence, 
which should be followed here. Make aiTla a nominative 
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instead of dative, and for ttovtwc read wavrec, and then 
translate : * But that all being ambitious to rule, should 
not wish to submit to one only, is both a cause of dissen- 
sion, and all are disposed to fall foul of one another.' In 
Ka\ alrla the koI would carry with it the verb substantive 
understood. Lagarde follows Cotelerius in reading wefTHv, 
instead of iripiire<yeivy as in O. The latter is more signifi- 
cant, and the omission of the Trcpi a far more likely error 
to occur, than its addition. 

J. QUARRY. 
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NOTES ON THE TRISTIA. 

THE following emendations have suggested them- 
selves while perusing Mr. Owen's recent edition 
of the Trtsliay and the review of that work by Dr. Ellis in 
the present number of Hermathena. 

II. 125- 

Cuius in eventu poenae dementia tanta est, 
Venerit ut nostro lenior ilia metu. 

I suggest in electu. Cf. Her. 2. 144 : ^ In necis eledu parva 
futura mora est.' Venerit jars greatly with eventUy and 
probably caused the latter reading. 

II. 357, 358. 
Nee liber indicium est animi, sed honesta voluntas : 
Plurima mulcendis auribus apta fer&s. 

I would read : 

Carmina mulcendis auribus 3.pta,/ere. 

Plus begins the preceding pentameter, and may have 
caused plurima. 

2. 381. 

Omne genus scripti gravitate tragoedia vincit : 
Haec quoque materiam semper amoris habet. 
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The latter line contains a statement that is not true. 
What of the Prometheus, Septem, Persae, Choephoroe, 
Eumenides ? Of the Philoctetes, Oedipus at Colonus, 
Electra ? Of the Bacchae, Orestes, Troades, Hecuba ? 
Love is not in any sense the subject of these plays, nor of 
many others. I suggest saepe ruboris^ which suits the 
context better. 



n. 473, 474. 

Quid valeant tali, quo possis plurima iactu 
Figere, damnosos efFugiasque canes. 

Ftgere is a curious expression, and vincerCy ' win,' has 
been suggested. But Juvenal 9. 139, quando ego figam 
aliqutdy is sufficient to defend y?^^r^. 



n. 553, 554. 

£t dedimus tragicis scriptum regale cotumis, 
Quaeque gravis debet verba coturnus habet. 

The repetition of coturnus in the pentameter, after 
coturnis in the hexameter is, in my judgment, un-Ovidian. 
If Ovid had written like that, we should not to-day be 
reading him, or amending his text. He is referring to 
his tragedy Medea, It would be easy enough to substitute 
Corinthus for coturnus in 554. The plot of the Medea was 
probably laid in Corinth. But the epithet gravis does not 
suit Corinth, nor would Corinth be spoken of as the main 
subject of the play. I, therefore, look for the corruption 
in the hexameter. Ovid probably intended to say that he 
gave * a stately composition to tragic actors to perform ;' 
and remembering that caterva denoted a company of actors, 
I surmise that he wrote catervis. 
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ni. 3. 21. 

Si lam deficiat sub crasso lingua palato, 

Vix instillato restituenda mero, 
Nuntiet hue aliquis dominam venisse, resurgam, 

Spesque tui nobis causa vigoris erit. 

The MSS. generally have defictam snppressaque lingua 
palato. Mr. Owen's reading seems to me impossible. I 
should suggest 

Si iam deficiam suppressaque lingua lahahit^ &c. 

III. 6. 15. 

Sad mea me in poenam nimirum fata trahebant ; 
O mala ne claudant utilitatis iter I 

L, the best MS., gives in the pentameter Omne bonae 
claudenSj which I would keep. The lines should, in my 
opinion, run : 

Sed mea me in poenam nimirum Parca trahebat 
Omne bonae claudens utilitatis iter. 

For Parca mea cf. Pont, 3. 7. 20 ; Parcaque ad extremumy qua 
mea coeptty eat. Here the accidental change of trahebat to 
trahebant seems to have caused the change of Parca to 
fata. 

IIL 6. 29, seqq. 

Mensque reformidat, veluti sua vulnera, tempus 
Illud, at admonitu fit novus ipsa pudor : 

Sed quaecumque adeo possunt afferre pudorem, 
Ilia tagi caeca condita nocte decat. 

Pudor should, I think, h^pavor. Ovid was not ashamed, 
but alarmed, when he thought of the secret of which he 
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had become aware. For adeo^ in line 31, read alio : * what- 
ever may cause shame to another.' Why then did not 
Ovid write alti? Because alto is more vague — * in another 
quarter.' Neither number nor sex are expressed by alto. 
The line is an echo of Propertius's alio transferre calores. 

]tv. 5. 31, 32. 

Sic iuuenis similisque tibi sit natus, et ilium 
Moribus agnoscat quilibet esse tuum. 

luuents must be wrong, and I think that uitiens should 
be substituted for it. vivens sit is a legitimate paraphrase 
for vivaL 

V. 7-*53, 54- 

Unus in hoc nemo est populo, qui forte Latine 
Quaelibet e medio reddere verba queat. 

I stumble dXforte^ and should like to x^^Afonte Latino: 
* there is not a soul here who can repeat a single word 
from the ordinary Latin fount.' Cf. Horace's Graeco fontey 
A. P. 53. Then e medto fonte is like medio de fonte of 
Lucretius. 

V. 10. 37-42. 

Barbaras hie ego sum, qui non intellegor ulli> 

Et rident stolidi verba Latina Getae : 
Meque palam de me tuto male saepe loquuntur, 

Forsitan obiciunt exiliumque mihi. 
Utque fit, in se aliquid statui, dicentibus illis 

Abnuerim quotiens annuerimque, putant. 

The MSS. give me for se in the fifth verse ; for statuiy 
which is a conjecture of Mr. Owen's, they give generally 
si quidy or siquidem. What did the Goths think when 
Ovid nodded, or shook his head ? I think they thought he 
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was out of his mind. It is characteristic of crazy people 
to nod. I propose : 

Utque fit, in me aliquid linqui, dicentibus illis 
Abnuerim quotiens annuerimque, putant. 

' aliquid linqui/ * that there is something wanting/ * that 
I am not all there. Cf. Her. 2. 130: * Ltnguor et ancillis 
excipienda cado.' 

V. 13. 5, 6. 

Perque dies multos lateris cruciatibus uror. 
Scilicet immodico frigore laesit hiemps. 

Scilicet is Mr. Owen's. This emendation fails, as 
several of Mr. Owen's fail, owing to its want of junctura. 
The majority of the MSS. give sed quod in immodico. I 
suggest, removing the stop at uxor 

Saeva quod immodico frigore laesit hiemps. 

Mr. Owen goes somewhat out of his way to lay down 
the law as to several passages of the Heroides. In several 
fo these I am sure he is mistaken, and I cannot let his 
words pass without protest. Her. x. 86 : 

Forsitan et fulvos tellus alat ista leones ; 
Quis scit an et saevas tigridas insula habet ? 

On this Mr. Owen says : * manum emendatricem recte ab- 
stinuerunt Sedlmayerus et Ehwaldius.* Now, to waive for 
a moment the indicative mood, and to admit (which I do 
not) that it is defended by the instances produced by 
Mr. Owen, the elision of insula is fatal to Mr. Owen's view. 
In all the ten thousand pentameters written by Ovid there 
are, if I mistake not, only two elisions of a word before the 
final dissyllable. One of these is from the Tristia (4. 2. 54), 
resistere equos^ a reminiscence of Propertius ; the other. 
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udder e aquas ^ from the Epistles from Pontus (i. 8. 46), and 
Mr. Owen surely does not think a licence from either of 
these works is sufficient to defend a licence in ihQHeroides. 
But Mr, Owen tells us we now have an * auctor gravissi- 
mus' in Planudes. What does Mr. Owen mean by this? 
Does he mean that the Greek version of Planudes, made 
at the end of the thirteenth century, gives us any help 
whatever towards establishing the text of Ovid, further 
than that it may, at the most, here and there, assist us in 
arriving at the reading of the mediaeval archetype, to 
which all the Ovidian MSS. of the Heroides point ? We 
knew already what the reading of that archetype was from 
better MSS. than Planudes translated, and without his 
help, here. The archetype itself was corrupt here, as it 
was in hundreds of cases, or else the distich is spurious. 

Her. ni. 98. 

Sola virum coniunx flexit : felicior ilia 
At mea pro nullo pohdere verba cadunt. 

Mr. Owen adopts the view that pro is here the excla- 
mation, and he refers to Met. 13. 758. We turn to that 
passage, expecting to find another case where proy pre- 
ceding an ablative, is not the preposition, but the ex- 
clamation ; but we do not find such a passage, but the 
words Pro ! quanta potentia caeli est^ where there could be 
no ambiguity, and where, without pro^ there is an excla- 
mation already. 

It is, in my judgment, impossible that pro in Her. 3. 98 
can be the exclamation. But allowing for a moment that 
it could be, what is gained by the supposition ? The line 
must then be translated in one of two ways, either • my 
words being of no weighty fall,' which is not sense, for it is 
only things of weight which can fall ; or, * my words fall, 
and are counted of no weight ;* and there can be no doubt 
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that that is the meaning, but that meaning is already ex- 
pressed, and much better expressed, by the passage when 
pro is taken for the preposition. Let Mr. Owen produce 
an instance of pro doing duty as an exclamation, with an 
ablative case following, and I will surrender, but not 
before. 

Her, 13. 161. 

Per reditus corpusque tuum mea numina iuro, 

Perque pares animi coniugiique faces 
Perque, quod ut possim canis albere capillis, 

Quod tecum possis ipse referre, caput. 

Mr. Owen, anxious to prove that »/ was used by Ovid 
for uttnamy which I deny, quotes this passage for it. I 
had, in my edition, expunged the last absurd distich, in 
which ut is found in this sense. The favourite manner for 
the interpolator to introduce his own compositions is by 
an epanalepsis. Cf. Her. 2. 17 : 

Saepe deo(s) supplex ut tu, scelerate, valeres, 
[Sum prece thuricremis devenerata focis. 

Saepe videns ventos caelo pelagoque faventes] 
Ipsa mihi dixi : ' si valet ille venit.' 

The two middle lines are in no good MS., and are spurious. 
Ibid, 13. 63 : 

\Hectora nescio quem timeo : Paris Hectora dixit 

Ferrea sanguinea bella movere manu] 
Hectora quisquis is est, si sum tibi cara timeto, 

£t multos illic Hectoras esse puta. 

The first distich, with its bombastic pentameter, is spurious. 
Laodamia never saw Paris in her life. Any reader of 
Juvenal knows how many lines introduced by an epana- 
lepsis of a word are spurious. 
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Will Mr. Owen, or any one else, maintain that Ovid 
could have made Laodamia ask Protesilaus * to bring back 
his head with him* (tecum possis ipse referre). I know 
Barham sings of Hamilton Tighe, * with his head on his 
knees,' but he was a ghost, and Laodamia, I feel sure, was 
afraid of ghosts. 

Having expressed difference of opinion from Mr. Owen 
so far, I am glad to be able to join my opinion to that 
of his reviewer, as to the great value of his edition, 
and my unqualified admiration of his collation ; and 
though emendation is perhaps not, as yet, Mr. Owen's 
strongest point, there can be no doubt that he has in 
several places restored the true reading, as in 2. 419, 
where he gives sancta for saxa; 4. 4. 85, ague mea terra- 
prope for atque meam terram prope (an emendation of high 
order), and other passages. 

A. PALMER. 
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THE •THIRD ISTHMIAN/ 

WHETHER the hymn printed in Boeckh's edition of 
Pindar as the * Third Isthmian' is really a single 
hymn, and not two joined together, is a question on which 
the last word has not yet been said. Christ, for example, 
follows Boeckh and Hermann; while Bergk's edition gives 
us 8 Isthmians. In this matter the MSS. are not at one. The 
Medicean (D) gives all five strophic systems in honour of 
Melissus of Thebes as one ode; but the Vatican (B) 
divides them into two odes, the Third Isthmian consisting 
of one system, and the Fourth Kthmian consisting of the 
remaining four systems. The edzh'o Romana adopted the 
division of B. Now, it is to be observed that these data 
really tell in favour of two odes. There was no temptation 
whatever to break up a single ode into parts ; whereas 
there was a considerable temptation to bind together two 
odes marked out by the peculiarity of an identical metrical 
scheme, and dedicated to the same victor. 

This evidence is supported by the scholia, which rest 
mainly on the commentary of Didymus. The scholiast 
acknowledges 8 Isthmian Odes, and expressly remarks at 
the beginning of the Fourth (iii. 19) : — 

rov rerdfyrov eiSovs ij a'Tpo<l>rf kol avrioTpot^o^ koX trj iirt^^b^ ravra ra 
fxirpa l\€t. r<^ rpirif. 

Moreover, Ode rv. is recognized as distinct in the scholion 
on iii. 15 : — 

iv Sk rfi €^9 <^8^ KaOokov rov^ (rvyyevets avrov KXccowfuSas kckXi^kcv. 

And again, in the scholion on /. 18 : — 

3.fl€LV0V &€ €IS Ttt €V T^ If^S (iSy' K.T. A. 
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If we turn from the external to the internal evidence, 
we shall find that this points to the same conclusion. As- 
suming that the five strophic systems form only one hymn, 
we are met by grave difficulties. The last words of epode 
a are: — 

SrpwToC yc fiav ttoTScs Oeiav, 

The first words of strophe j3 are : — 

ioTi fioi OiQiV iKari fivpCa iravr^ KiktvOo^, 

There is no connexion of thought between these clauses ; 
and Pindar would never have introduced Ocolv in two con- 
secutive verses, unless he intended to render very emphatic 
some close connexion in sense. But another objection, 
still more serious, and as it seems to me insuperable, is 
that the second strophe repeats in nearly the same words 
the thoughts of the immediately preceding epode. After 
the announcement of the victories of Melissus at the 
Isthmus and at Nemea, epode a proceeds thus : — 

avhpm S^dperdv Ep. a 

(rvfi<l>vTov ov KareXeyxei. 
15 taT€ fmvKXetovvfiov 

So^av wakaidv dpfiaxriv 
Kcl fJMTpoOe Aal38axC8ai,(nv (Tvwofioi wXovrov 

8i,€<rT€i,\ov rcrpaoptav irovot^, 
ata)v Se KvA.tF80fi.e1/a19 dfiepai,^ dW* dXXor i(dXXa$€V, 
drpwroC yc fidv TratScs tfccov. • 

Stbophe P^. 

loTt fioi Oewv licart fivpCa travr^ KcXevOo^' 
20 S MeXurcr', €viia\aviav yap l^ai^as *l(r6fiCoi^ 

Vficrcpas dp eras vfivia SidiKeiv' 
arcri 'KXeiovvfiiSai ^oAAoktcs aUC 
<rvv Oetf Ovarbv Siipx^vrai jStdrov tcXos* dXXorc 8* 
dXXoios oZpoi 
xctKTas dv0p(U7rovs €waMr<ro)v eXauvci. , 
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It is clear that //. 20-22 are simply a repetition of 
//. 13-16 ; the agtral of Melissus are worthy of the aptral of 
the Cleonymidae. In the second passage there is a new 
announcement of the Isthmian victory. The striking 
metaphor Martixov is repeated in Silpxovrai ; and the 
likeness between /. 18 and //. 23-24 is even greater than 
is obvious at the first glance. For the metaphor, as well 
as the idea, is the same, aldv being connected by Pindar 
with atjjut, and icv\ivSofiivaiQ suggesting the waves moved 
by a wind. There is also a similarity of thought between 
strophe a and antistrophe /3'. 

Now, Pindar never repeats his ideas in this way. His 
odes are full of verbal echoes, which help to explain the 
connexions in his train of thought — to indicate, for ex- 
ample, the application of a myth ; but he never repeats 
simple declarations from the same point of view and in 
almost the same words. And indeed it would be mani- 
festly inartistic to say over again in the second strophe 
what has been already well said in the first epode. To 
my mind this consideration would be fatal to the unity of 
the * Third Isthmian,' even if we had not the corroboration 
of the Vatican MS. 

Concluding, then, that the scholia and Bergk are right 
in deciding in favour of two distinct odes, we are met by 
another problem. What is the relation between these two 
compositions in honour of the same victor and written in 
the same metre ? In the first place, it is clear that the 
* Fourth Isthmian,' as we must now say, is earlier than the 
Third, because the Nemean victory, mentioned in the 
Third, is not mentioned in the Fourth. The Isthmian 
victory was won in the pancration ; whereas the Nemean 
crown was gained in a chariot race (IttttoSpo/i/^, iii. 13). 
This circumstance explains the order in the MSS. ; for in 
the Alexandrine arrangement priority was given to hymns 
celebrating *curule' victories. In the second place, it 
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is clear that the * Third Isthmian' is not really an Isthmian 
hymn, but a Nemean. Zeus is invoked in the 4th line ; 
and Poseidon is not mentioned. The circumstance that 
the Isthmian victory is mentioned first in order (/. n) is 
no objection. Thirdly, when Aristophanes of Byzantium 
arranged the works of Pindar in books, he did not sever 
this Nemean hymn from its Isthmian companion owing 
to the identity of metre, which seemed to establish an 
intimate connexion between them. 

A simple hypothesis will explain the unique relation 
subsisting between these hymns. Let us suppose that the 
horse of Melissus won the crown at Nemea in the year 
immediately succeeding that in which his personal strength 
had secured him a victory at the Isthmus. The first vic- 
tory had been celebrated by a tolerably long ode, consist- 
ing of four metrical systems. Melissus wished to have his 
second victory likewise celebrated in song by the famous 
poet of his own city ; but he may not have been disposed 
to defray again such heavy expenses as he had incurred in 
the previous year.^ At all events he asked Pindar for a 
short ode; and Pindar adopted the plan of writing another 
system in the metre in which he had chosen to sing the Isth- 
mian victory, then fresh in his mind. And he deliberately 
introduced into this envoty as it might be called, reminis- 
cences of the former poem, the same thoughts expressed 
in similar words. This sameness of ideas is appropriate in 
two hymns thus related, though it would be intolerable in 
consecutive parts of the same work. Pindar has connected 
the hymns further by a metrical responsion. a/ocrdi/, in iii. 

^ There can be little doubt that the odes of Pindar are for the most part in 

lyric poets who gave their services to honour of despots or rich Aeginetans. 

cities or distinguished men, had some A victor of moderate means would 

fixed tariff of fees, proportionate to the have probably found it a very serious 

length of the hymns which they com- matter to pay the expenses of a long 

posed. It is noteworthy that the longer epinician. 

VOL. VII. U 
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13, answers to aperal in iv. 13 (31). This responsion was 
used by Mezger as an argument for the view that these 
hymns are not two, but one. It is, however, explained 
quite as well by the h}rpothesis proposed in this paper. 
Again : /. 10 — 

\fni 8c KtafidiovT ayavoTs xapirea-a-LV PaxTraxrai 

recalls, notwithstanding the variation of metaphor, the 
last line of the first hymn, 72 (90) : — 

avv 'Opo-Cfi 8c Viv Ktofidiofiai refntvav iwiOTd^iov xapiv. 

Thus, the * Third Isthmian,' really a Nemean, is a sort 
of * Melissus again ! ' and the poet, choosing the old metre, 
aimed at much the same effect as Wordsworth when he 
wrote * Yarrow Revisited.' 

J. B. BURY. 
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THE OLDER SYRIAC VERSION OF THE FOUR 
MINOR CATHOLIC EPISTLES. 

TWO Syriac versions are reckoned among the authori- 
ties for the text of the Four Epistles (2 Peter, 2 
and 3 John, Jude) which are not included in the Peshitto. 
Of these, one, the Harkleian (often wrongly styled the 
Philoxenian), belongs to a version of the New Testament 
made A.d. 616, by Thomas of Harkel, Monophysite Bishop 
of Mabug, on the basis of a prior one — the Philoxenian 
proper, so called because it was made at the desire of 
Philoxenus, a predecessor of Thomas in that see. Of the 
other, which is the version of these Epistles interpolated 
into most printed editions of the Peshitto, the date and 
authorship are not certified to us by external evidence : but 
there is good reason to believe, on internal grounds, that in 
it we have a fragment of that original Philoxenian of which 
the Harkleian is a revised and recast edition. When we 
compare the two, we find that they are not independent ; 
one is unmistakably founded on the other. This being so, 
it can hardly be doubted that, as the Harkleian professes 
itself to be a derivative version, the other is the original 
whence it is derived. If this conclusion be accepted, the 
questions of its date and authorship are at once solved ; 
for the Syriac authorities who give us the date and author 
of the Harkleian version, tell us also that the prior 
version which bears the name of Philoxenus was made 
A. D. 508 ; and another Syriac writer states that it was the 
work of one Polycarpus, whom he describes as the * Chor- 
episcopus.' 

U2 
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This version of these Epistles was first printed by 
Dr. Pococke, in 1630, from a MS. of no great age in the 
Bodleian Library (now Or. 119); whence it is often de- 
scribed as *Pococke's/ or the * Bodleian.' Three years 
later (1633) it appeared, for the first time as an integral 
part of the Syriac New Testament, in the great Paris 
Polyglot. This second issue of our version exhibits a text so 
closely approaching Pococke*s, that it has been usually re- 
garded as a mere reprint of his, varied by a few conjectural 
emendations. A careful study of the two, however, has 
convinced me that the Paris editor, Gabriel Sionita, used 
an independent MS. ; for I find that in the points where his 
edition differs from its predecessor, it is for the most part 
supported by the evidence of other MSS. which have since 
come to light. 

Of these MSS., many are of very much earlier date than 
the Bodleian copy, and exhibit these Epistles in a form 
which frequently commends itself as obviously more authen- 
tic. Hardly any use, however, seems to have been made 
by European editors since Sionita, of fresh MS. authority 
for the text. The London Polyglot (Walton's) simply 
reprints them, with but a few minute and probably casual 
variations, from its Parisian predecessor; and subsequent 
European editions (with the important exception of those 
prepared by Dr. Samuel Lee for the British and Foreign 
Bible Society) appear to be derived from Pococke's and 
the Polyglots, helped out here and there by conjectural 
alterations. Thus, the critical editors of the Greek Testa- 
ment, with hardly an exception,^ in using our version as a 
witness to the Greek text of these Epistles, cite it only as 
represented by those two primary editions, or by editions 



^ Wetsteinmade some use of his MS. p. 698), and his Prolegomena to the 
(seebelow,No. 13), as appears from his pseudo-Clementine Epistles On Vir' 
note on 2 Pet. (in his N, T, Gr,^ tom. U., ginity, page iv. 
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based directly or indirectly on them. Tischendorf, for 
example, cites it as * Syr. ^°^^/ but seems to have used for 
it, for the most part (as for the Peshitto), Schaaf 's text and 
Latin Version (1710). 

Quite recently the American editors of the Syriac New 
Testament, printed at New York (1888), have done good 
service, by correcting the text of these Epistles with the 
help of a valuable fifteenth century MS. in the possession 
of Mr. R. S. Williams, of Utica, New York. The correc- 
tions thus effected are judicious and important. Though 
independently made, they coincide very frequently, with 
those previously introduced by Dr. Lee, which presum- 
ably have been derived by him from the great Cambridge 
Syriac MS. Bible (Oo. I. i, 2). 

I have within the last few years examined all the 
copies of this version (except one or two very modem 
transcripts) that I have been able to hear of. Seven 
(more or less complete) are in the British Museum ; two 
in the Bibliothfeque Nationale, Paris ; one (formerly Wet- 
stein's) in the Library of the Remonstrants, Amsterdam ; 
one (above-mentioned) in the Cambridge University Li- 
brary ; one (procured by Ussher) in our own Library ; and 
one is the property of the Earl of Crawford. All these I 
have collated. By means of a phototyped reproduction of 
the needful pages of the Williams MS., for which I am 
indebted to the courtesy of Professor Isaac H. Hall of 
New York, I have been enabled to collate it also. For 
the Bodleian copy, above-mentioned, I have been content 
to rely on Pococke's printed text. I have compared also 
the Paris Polyglot text, representing (as I believe) a MS. 
not now forthcoming; and the Latin version of Etzel, 
published at Mainz in 1612, which is therefore several 
years prior to Pococke's publication, and is proved by 
internal evidence to have been made from another MS., 
now lost, exhibiting a distinct text. By means of these 
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collations I have obtained the evidence of the fifteen 
extant MSS. above-mentioned,^ and of the two missing ones 
used by Etzel and by Sionita ; and I have thus been able 
to form a critical text of this version, freed from most of 
the apparent blunders which have hitherto disfigured it 
and tended to discredit its authority as it is exhibited in 
the ordinary editions, and which have been but partially 
removed by Lee and by the American editor. 

My chief object in this Paper is, pending the publication 
of this amended text with a complete apparatus criticuSy to 
give in advance a survey of the chief points in which my 
collations have determined the true text of the version of 
which I treat, and so enabled us to restore the Greek text 
which underlies it. For the sake of convenience, I have 
thrown my summary into the form of a series of corrections 
of, and additions to, the references made by Tischendorf to 
this version, in the apparatus criticus of the eighth edition 
of his Greek Testament. In most cases it will be seen that 
the errors I have corrected, and the omissions I have sup- 
plied, are due to the imperfections of the MSS. whence the 
printed editions are derived ; but a few of them arise from 
the incorrectness, or ambiguity, of the Latin versions 
included in those editions." I have also included in my 
list many instances which Tischendorf has overlooked, or 
thought it needless to notice, of readings which are implied 
by the printed text of our version, for most of which little 
or no other authority is forthcoming, and which I find to 
disappear almost completely from the Syriac text when 
amended by the aid of the best MSS. Such instances, 
though they have no bearing on the Greek text, will, 

1 I have to thank the Rev. G. H. » So far as I can judge, Tischendorf 

Gwilliam for the use of his collation of and Tregelles seem to have consulted 

12, and Professor Bensly for that of his the Syriac versions mainly through the 

collations of 9 and 14; by which I have Latin, as given by the Polyglots or by 

been enabled to check my own. Schaaf. 
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I think, be of interest to Syriac students ; and I hope the 
purification of the Syriac text effected by the removal of 
such errors will be received by Biblical scholars in general 
as a contribution of some value towards the textual criticism 
of the Greek Testament. No one who examines our ver- 
sion, or the Latin appended to it, in Pococke's or any 
later edition, can fail to be struck by the frequency and 
serious nature of its aberrations, and to carry away the 
impression that it is an eccentric and untrustworthy 
witness to the text. It is of importance, therefore, to show 
that a fuller knowledge of it serves to rehabilitate its 
character as a version executed with ability, and with 
general faithfulness — to be relied on as fairly representing 
the text of the Greek copy, or copies, which the translator 
had before him — copies which can hardly have been less 
ancient than the Codex Alexandrmus. 

In the rest of this Paper I denote the Syriac MSS. to 
which I refer, by Arabic numerals, as in the following list. 
I have made use of all the MSS. in it, except i6, which is 
very recent, having been written after several printed 
editions had appeared : — 

1. British Museum, Add. 14,623 (7).— This MS. (vellum) is a miscel- 
laneous collection, and contains, inter alia, the Seven Catholic Epistles, 
including the Four of our version, with the Three of the Peshitto, all 
complete. It is dated A. Gr. 1134 (A. D. 823), and (though in a cursive 
hand) is the oldest known S)nriac copy of the Four Minor Epistles. The 
order is i, 2, 3 John; i, 2 Peter; Jude. 

2. lb,, Add. 14,473 (2). — ^The Four Epistles, in an eleventh century 
hand, bound up with a sixth century copy of the Acts and Three 
Catholic Epistles (Peshitto). Complete. Estrangelo, on vellum. 

3. ZJ., Add. 17,226.— Acts and Three Epistles (Peshitto), followed by 
our Four. Complete, except that the latter verses of Jude are wanting. 
A paper MS. ; probably of thirteenth or fourteenth century, 

4. Ib,y Add. 14,474.— Four paper leaves of twelfth century, or later, 
containing 2 and 3 John, and Jude, complete, bound into the middle 
of a ninth century MS. of the Acts and Epistles. 
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5. lb,. Add, 14,681.— Acts and Epistles, Catholic (the Three followed 
by 2 and 3 John and 2 Pet.) and Pauline. Mutilated, so that Jude and 
more than half of 2 Peter are lost. Probably thirteenth century. Paper. 

6. Id., Add. 17,115.— A leaf written by a ninth or tenth century 
scribe^ bound up with a sixth-century copy of the Gospels of St. Matthew 
and St. John, containing the first half of Jude. Vellum. 

All the above belong to the Nitrian collection [see Wright's Ca/a- 
logue\, 

7. lb., 7162, Rich.— A paper MS., probably of the fourteenth century 
and Maronite, of the Acts and Epistles (complete) ; the Pauline pre- 
ceded by the Catholic, which stand in the usual Greek order. [See 
Rosen and Forshall's Catalogue, '] 

8. Bodleian, Or. 119. — ^This is the copy used by Pococke, probably 
of the sixteenth century. A paper Ms. [See Pajme Smith's Catalogue,'] 
It contains the Acts and the Catholic Epistles in their Greek order. 

9. Cambridge University, Oo. i., vol. 2. — Gospels, Acts, and Epistles 
(preceded by the latter books of O. T.). Our Four (unmutilated, but 
effaced in parts) follow immediately after the other Three. Vellum ; 
Estrangelo (? twelfth century). 

10. Dublin (Trinity College), B. 5. 16.— Transcribed for Ussher by a 
Maronite, a. d. 1625. A paper MS., containing the Perico^e de 
Adulter a, our Four Epistles, and the Apocalypse. 

11. The copy above-mentioned as belonging to Mr. R. S. Williams. 
Written A. D. 1 47 1, on paper. Gospels, Acts, Catholic Epistles (all 
seven in usual Greek order), and Pauline Epistles. 

12. A complete New Testament, belonging to the Earl of Crawford, 
in which the Catholic Epistles stand in the usual Greek order. Written 
in Tur-'Abdin (Mesopotamia), probably in the twelfth century. Vellum. 
Estrangelo. 

13. Amsterdam (Seminary of Remonstrants), No. 184.— Acts and 
Epistles (Three longer Catholic, Pauline, our Four, with ps.- Clement 
On Virginity), Paper, dated A. Gr. 1781 (= A. D. 1470). Formerly 
Wetstein's. Once apparently a complete N. T., of which the first half 
is lost. 

14. Paris (Biblioth. Nat.), Suppl. 27.— Gospels, Acts, Epistles, our 
Four being placed after the other Three, but before the Pauline. Vellum ; 
Estrangelo ; twelfth century. 

15. lb,, Anc fonds 31.— Paper, A. D. 1582. Originally contained all 
Seven Catholic Epistles, of which there now remains but a fragment of 
I Peter (Peshitto), with 2 Peter (in a wretched version, otherwise 
unknown), followed by 2 and 3 John and Jude of our version. 
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1 6. Ib,y Suppl. 79. vol. 5.-— The whole New Testament in the usual 
Greek order (the four previous vols, contain the Old). A modem paper 
transcript, dated A. D. 1695. 

[See for the last three Zotenberg's Catalogue (Nos. 29, 60, 5).] 

Of the above, a few may be distinguished as forming a 
group of witnesses to the purest form of the text — i, 2, 
12, 14 — to which 9 may be added. These are also the 
oldest, as is evident from palaeographic considerations. 
In case of the MS. which heads the list (i), the exact date 
is noted, showing it to belong to the first quarter of the 
ninth century. It is, therefore, earlier by at least two cen- 
turies than the next in order (2) ; and probably more than 
three centuries separate it from the rest, none of which 
appears to have been written much before the year 1200. 
It ought, indeed, to be placed apart from the rest, by 
reason of its superiority, not only in age, but in quality of 
text. In fact, an edition printed from it, with a few neces- 
sary corrections of obvious slips, would need but little 
improvement from collation of the other copies. Now and 
then, however, it goes wrong ; notably in the last verse of 
the Epistle of St. Jude. It is followed closely by 2, which 
seems to have been copied from it or from a common 
exemplar, and which alone of all the MSS. supports its 
eccentric reading of the passage just referred to. These 
two may, therefore, be placed together as a sub-class, 
leaving the other three to form a second. 

Of the remaining copies, two, 1 1 and 13, though written 
so late as the latter half of the fifteenth century, have been 
carefully made from good exemplars, and are of import- 
ance. They are contemporaneous, but quite independent 
of one another. 

The rest are of a lower type, and agree in the main 
with Pococke's text, or that of the Polyglots. (An excep- 
tion is 6, which is about tenth century, but is too frag- 
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mentary to be classed.) Most of these, however (especially 
3), contribute some evidence of value. Even our Dublin 
copy (10), which is latest in date of those I have collated, 
though for the most part supporting Pococke's, now and 
then is found to side with the minority in favour of the 
better reading. It is unfortunate that the copy (8) which 
fell into Pococke's hands, and has through his edition 
dominated most subsequent ones, is among the worst — 
perhaps the very worst — in the whole list. The lost copies 
whence Etzel's version and the Polyglot text are derived, 
though better than 8, must have belonged also to this late 
and inferior class. 

To sum up, we may distinguish [omitting 6 — see 
above] — 

A. The older and better MSS.; five: all on vellum; 
divided into— (Ai) Two copies (1,2) superior to the rest in 
age and merit; closely akin; neither of them forming part 
of a complete New Testament : (A2) Three copies (9, 12, 14), 
all probably of twelfth century; each embodied in a volume 
purporting to be a complete New Testament ; all three 
written in the same modified type of Estrangelo. 

B. The inferior MSS. ; nine : all on paper, and cursive ; 
divided into — (Bi) Two copies (11 and 13), both late fif- 
teenth century ; both carefully edited, and preserving the 
true text in many points ; each forming part of what was, 
or was meant to be, a complete New Testament: (Bj) Seven 
less important copies, various in date, character, value, 
completeness, and place of origin. 

C. One MS. (16), which is a recent transcript, of no 
evidential value. 

Of the editions, the Polyglots (as follows from what I 
have said of the MSS.) give these Epistles in a somewhat 
less faulty form than Pococke's or those based on it. The 
American (following 11) is a great improvement on all 
these ; but Dr. Lee's edition has a better basis in 9, and 
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approaches not less nearly to textual accuracy. Neither 
of these, however, has been made generally accessible to 
students by the accompaniment of a Latin version ; and I 
have, therefore, thought it necessary to call attention in 
the following to many errors which they have already cor« 
rected, but by which Tischendorf, Tregelles, and previous 
editors of the Greek Testament have been misled. In the 
time of those excellent critics the American edition had 
not yet been issued ; and they appear not to have known^ 
at all events, not to have consulted, that of Dr. Lee. 



I. 2 Peter i. i. — Tischendorf notes *Syr. ^o^- om. koL 
air6(TTo\og.' But the omission is merely an accidental 
oversight on the part of the scribe of the Bodleian MS. (8), 
which has passed thence into Pococke's and some other 
texts. All the other Syriac MSS. insert the words, as do 
the Polyglots, and Etzel's version, followed by Dr. Lee, 
the American editor, and many others. Wetstein {in loc.) 
corrects this mistake from his MS. Our version, therefore, 
ought no longer to be cited for this omission. 

n. lb. — On the words Iv SiKaioavvyf Tischendorf notes 
* Syr. bodi.etp.^ per justitiam* This is from the Latin of the 
Polyglots and Schjaaf as regards * Syr. ^°^-' (our version)^ 
and from that of White as regards * Syr. p' (the Hark- 
leian). But his note is misleading, inasmuch as it sug- 
gests a variant, Scd Scfca(0(n;i/?)c. Both Syriac versions 
have £) (iv), and so Pococke, ^ in justttia^ \ as also Etzel. 

in. 2 Peter i. 3. — Here Tischendorf reads l8/g So|p kA 
aptrj (with RACP, some cursives, Latin Vulgate, &c.) for Sia 
So£?)C «cai apsTiig of Rec. (so BKL and most cursives), which 
Westcott and Hort retain. He adds * Syr. ^^ in gloriam 
sui ipsius et virtutis.' Here again he borrows from the 
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Polyglot Latin, or from Schaaf ; and this is a correct 
rendering of the Syriac as read by them. Pococke has 
the same reading, but renders the last word wrongly, * vir- 
iute* All the Syriac copies of group A, however, and 
likewise ii, and 5, omit the prefixed ?, which causes this 
seeming aberration of our translator ; and Etzel confirms 
them. This correction is made by Dr. Lee (after 9) and 
by the American editor (after 11). Our version, therefore, 
agrees exactly with the reading adopted by Tischendorf. 

IV. 2 Peter i. 4. — In this verse an undoubtedly false read- 
ing of the Syriac (li^jocLi* = cognitiones) is given by Schaaf 
after Pococke (ft-om 8) ; but is ignored by Tischendorf, who 
perhaps read with the Polyglots (or else adopted the easy 
emendation suggested by Pococke, in loc.) V»?0CL* = pro- 
missiones^ for cirayylX/iara. The mistake is of a single letter 
(the penultimate), and occurs only in MSS. of the inferior 
group. Four of the best group (i, 2, 12, 14), with 11, 
confirm Pococke's conjectural correction. The true read- 
ing is given in the American edition (from 11), but not in 
Lee's (9 being at this point undecipherable) ; nor by Etzel. 

V. lb. — Tischendorf mentions that * Syr. ^^^^'* renders 
-rlfiia * honores^ as if it were a noun ; and accordingly, all 
the editions, and nearly all the MSS., give li^Q-*!. Hence 
the suggestion would naturally arise, that the translator 
read re/iac> or else mistook riikia for a noun. But two of 
the best copies (12 and 14J have *). > ^ > (adj., = precious); 
and so (apparently ?) 9. No doubt this is the true reading. 
In I, the scribe seems to have written, by mistake, (i!cu> 
= holocausta; putting dolath for rish^ and omitting the 
second yud, A corrector has conjecturally inserted the 
initial olaph (1) ; and this probably has originated the 
adjectival reading, which 2 and most copies have fol- 
lowed. 

VI. 2 Peter i. 15. — Against the best attested reading 
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dTTrovSacrcii, which Tischendorf retains (with most editors — sa 
Rec, Latin Vulgate, &c., on the authority of most MSS., 
including all uncials except ji)> he cites *Syr. todi.etp.^' \^ 
support of (TTTovSacrarey which a very few cursives have. 
This is true as regards the Harkleian, and as regards our 
version in the edition used by him : so also most Syriac 
copies, and Etzel. But all the MSS. of the best group (A) 
substitute a reading which properly represents (nrouSa^^w^ 
which is found in ^^ and one cursive. Lee corrects accord- 
ingly, from Q. The other reading may have got into the 
other Syriac copies from the Harkleian. One of them (13, 
Wetstein's) has Harkleian variants inserted here and there 
in its margin, and at least one has been foisted into its 
text. See below, xliv., note. 

vn. 2 Peter i. 20. — On this verse Tischendorf does not 
notice the strange rendering given by our translator, who 
must have read lirikvaLQ for eTriAvcreciic (unless he mistook 
the latter word for a nominative), and made iSfac agree 
with ygat^ngy as genitivd depending on ImXvaiQy not on tt^o- 
^rirday SO that the result is : Quod omnis prophetia scripturcd 
suce solutio non sit^ * that no prophecy is the interpretation 
of its own Scripture.' All the Syriac MSS. agree in this. 
In the Harkleian a still further distortion of the passage is 
to be found, with the same misrendering, or misreading, of 
cTTiXiiffcaiC} and with the substitution besides of ypa^ij Trpo^ty- 
Tcfac for Trpoi>riT€ia ypa<f>figj a reading which occurs also in 
one or two Greek cursives. 

VIII. 2 Peter ii. i. — On h r<f Xa<^, Tischendorf notes^ 
*Syr.^o^- tn mundo* So all the European editions, and 
Etzel. But there is here a manifest corruption of the Syriac 
text. For ]v^V^^ we ought to read ]Snsn, = in populo^ 
diflFering only by the omission of lomad (^) after 'ee (^)y 
which it so closely resembles. This correction is properly 
made in the American edition (from 11); and is placed 
beyond doubt by the concurrence of all MSS. of the best 
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group (except 9, which is hardly legible here) ; to which 
3 here joins itself, and 5 (doubtfully). 

IX. 2 Peier ii. 6. — All the printed editions of our version 
make this verse open abruptly, as if the koI were omitted 
from the Greek text represented by it. So also Etzel. 
Tischendorf does not notice this;' and though his failure to 
do so was probably inadvertent, it appears that he was 
right. There is sufficient authority for restoring the con- 
junction to its place in the Syriac, In three MSS. of the 
superior group, including the two best, (i, 2, and 14 — 
probably in 9, and also in 3), the verse begins with ^o. 
(In 12 fO is inserted without o). 

X. lb. — Tischendorf retains the reading of Rec, acrc- 
/BcTv, which has on its side the great majority of MS. 
authorities and the Vulgate, against aae/Slo-iv, which is read 
by BP and one or two cursives, and adopted by Westcott 
and Hort : but he does not cite either Syriac version. The 
Latin version of Schaaf is cum exemplum tmptts qui futuri 
erant proposuit ; and those of Pococke and of the Poly- 
glots, and the earlier one of Etzel, are substantially the 
same. If this were a correct rendering of the Syriac, it 
would appear that the translator found in his Greek copy 
either niWowiv atTB^itriVf or /isXXovrcuv aasQiov. But the 
Syriac may be more properly rendered by cum exemplum 
tmptts futurorum [i.e. *an example to the ungodly of 
persons about to be '] proposuit. Now, this exactly repre- 
sents the reading of the minority of the Greek MSS., ficA- 
XovTwv ao-l3£o-£i/. I conclude, therefore, that this was the 
reading known to the Syriac translator, and that the 
editors above cited have misunderstood it. It seems pretty 
clear that they were misled by a desire to conform the 
Syriac to the Greek Rec. reading, which was the only one 
known to them ; and that they regarded impiis qui futuri 
erant (*the ungodly that should hereafter be') as equiva- 
lent to /ucXXoi/rwv aot^kiv (* those that after should live un- 
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godly'). The ambiguity of the Syriac particle ?, used as 
it is both for a relative pronoun and as the sign of the 
genitive case, makes it possible to understand the word 
for niWovTwvy to which it is prefixed, either as meaning 
* of those about to be,' or * who were about to be ;' and the 
editors have fixed on the latter signification, but I believe 
mistakenly. The Syriac translator seems to have been con- 
tent to render word for word the Greek he had before him, 
and to have regarded /icXXcfvTctiv as genitive plural mascu- 
line, though the sense of the words, when so rendered, is 
far from satisfactory. But one Syriac MS., that of Mr. 
Williams (12), has a different and probably preferable 
reading, according to which /ueXXovroiv is rendered, not as a 
masculine, but as a neuter participle (in Syriac represented 
by feminine^), giving the meaning, * an example oi things 
about to be to the ungodly.' If this be the true reading, it 
appears not only that (as I have shown) the Syriac trans- 
lator read /ueXXoin-orv atrefiitTiVf but that he understood it 
correctly. 

It is to be added, that the closely cognate Harkleian 
version gives a rendering which agrees with the Williams 
text, translating /ueXXoyrcDv by the feminine — that is, 
treating it as neuter. White, in his edition of this ver- 
sion, perversely renders the sentence — exemplum earum 
qtuB tmpi(B futurcB erant ponenSy sc. (I suppose) civitatum. 
But ^impisa' is a distinct misrendering of the Syriac he 
had before him ; and the feminine words do not refer to 
* cities,' but are (as above) representative of the Greek 
neuter. The correct rendering of this version is simply, 
exemplum eorum qtue impits futura sunt ponenSy the trans- 
lator regarding aae/Slo-iv as connected in construction with 
/ucXXovrciii/, not with vwoSeiyitia nOeiKwg* 

Both' versions are therefore clearly to be added to the 
authorities for ao-cjSeo-iv, as against ao-ejSetv. 

* The American editor does not adopt this feminine rendering. 
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XI. 2 Pet ii. 8. — Rec. reads 6 before S/icmocy which 
Westcott and Hort omit on the sole authority of B, but 
place it in their margin. Tischendorf retains it, adding 
• cum iJACKLP al omn. ^^/ but making no reference to 
any version. The printed Syriac, supported by most of the 
Syriac MSS., seems to represent the anarthrous reading ; 
but as the Syriac language has no article, the evidence of 
this version can have no weight on the side of omission. 
But three MSB. (i, 2, 3), of which i and 2 are the oldest 
extant, subjoin the pronoun ooi, which is apparently used 
to represent the definite article. Accepting this as the true 
reading of the Syriac, it is clear that the translator read 
o Sficacoc* 

xn. 2 Pet. ii. 10. — Tischendorf cites «Syr,^°^^®'p' for 
the reading eiri9v/Li(aic» which is found in CP and many cur- 
sives ; but himself adheres (as do Westcott and Hort) to 
ImOvfilq. of Rec, which has on its side the other uncials, 
most cursives, and the Vulgate. Xhe true Syriac text, 
however, as established by i, 2, 12, with 3 (against the 
other MSS. available in this place, the printed texts, and 
Etzel), supports ImQviila. The Harkleian is correctly re- 
ported by Tischendorf as in favour of iwidvfitaic. 

XIII. 2 Pet ii. II. — In this verse all the uncials except 
A, and most cursives, insert Trapo Kvptt^^ which words some 
editors omit. Tischendorf inserts them, with Rec. ; also 
Westcott and Hort (but in brackets). A few cursives side 
with A, and so does the Vulgate. Tischendorf cites as on 
the side of omission * Syr. bodi. et p. txt. / x^i^ words are not 
found in the printed texts, or Etzel's version, nor in most 
Syriac MSS.; but they are inserted by all the MSS. of 
grroup A (except 14), and by 3, and must therefore be 
regarded as belonging to the true Syriac text. 

By *Syr. p-***-' (above) Tischendorf means that the 
words do not form part of the Harkleian text : they are, 
however, found in it, marked with an asterisk (which is 
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what he expresses by placing * Syr. p- c- * ' among the 
authorities for inserting them). Asterisks may have been 
used by Thomas of Harkel in these Epistles to mark words 
which he introduced into his version from the Philoxenian, 
but which his Greek MSS. did not exhibit. Assuming, 
therefore, that the version with which this paper deals is 
the original Philoxenian, we have perhaps in this asterisk 
the evidence of Thomas, in support of the five MSS. above 
cited, to establish the words irapa jcu/oiy as part of the text 
known to the Philoxenian translator. 

XIV. 2 Pet. ii. 14. — Here Tischendorf reads aicarairauorouc 
afiapTtag with R.ec., against aicaraTravarov apLapTia^ of several 
cursives, supported by the Vulgate. Most cursives support 
him, and all the uncials, except AB, which, as they give the 
unintelligible aicaraTratn-ouc, are probably to be reckoned as 
agreeing with the rest. He quotes <Syr. ^^^^-^'p*,' as in 
favour of aicaraTrauarou. But he is here misled by Schaaf s 
version, which gives * plenos . . . peccahs indesinentibus' 
(= aicaraTravcrrajv ajuaprtoJv). Similarly Pococke. If this were 
correct, it would follow that the Syriac supports the geni- 
tive case, but not the singular number, of the reading 
h.Kora'KaixrroM ayunprlaq. Etzel's rendering is to the same 
effect. But it is plain that the Syriac is meant as a render- 
ing of aicara7rat)(rrovc afiaprtagy regarded by the translator, 
not as an accusative plural adjective, followed by a noun in 
genitive singular, but as an adjective and noun both in 
accusative plural agreeing with qne another — not * having 
eyes full of adultery and unceasing from sin,' but * having 
eyes full of adultery, and [having] unceasing sins* — a 
rendering which, however improbable, is grammatically 
possible. So the Polyglots correctly render * habentes oculos 
, . . etpeuata tndesinentia' It follows, therefore, that our 
Syriac translator ought to be cited on the side of aicara- 
TraucTTOuc, not of aKaraTravartv. 

The same applies to his successor, the Harkleian 

VOL. VII. X 
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translator, whose version is here identical with ours, and 
is mistranslated by White in the same way as by Po- 
cocke. 

XV. 2 Pet ii. 17. — ^Tischendorf omits to note that the 
Syriac (as read by Schaaf, with Pococke and the Poly- 
glots) gives for inrh XafXoiroc a rendering represented by 
desuper (^\l^). But this (though found in the Bodleian 
MS. (8) and in 7 and 10) is plainly a mistake for ]K^^^ 
procella^ which is the reading of all the other MSB. (ex- 
cept that one or two write it as a plural), and is adopted 
by Lee and by the American editor. Etzel likewise had 
the true reading in his copy, for he renders a turbine 
Wetstein also notices and corrects this blunder — page v. 
[Prolegg. in Epp. ps.-Clem.) ; as also the next-mentioned 

(XVI). 

XVI. 2 Pet: ii. 18. — Here also, on the expression viripojKa 
|iara£ori}roc» Tischendorf passes over the Syriac evidence 
as given by Schaaf after his predecessors ; which Schaaf 
represents by ludtbrtum vanitatis (so Polyglots ; ridiculum^ 
Poc. ; also Etzel, deristonem). These are fair renderings of 
the Syriac word in the printed texts, ]2^a^ which is 
found not only in the Bodleian copy (8), but in many 
others. All MSS. of the best group, however, agree in 
reading V»<Ajci^ (as also 13, and 3 — but without the plural 
sign) = stupenduy which evidently is meant as a rendering of 
vwipoyKa. This reading is confirmed by the Harkleian, 
which gives the same word (with vinrspoyKa [sic] in the 
margin) ; also by the rendering of viripoyKa in both ver- 
sions, where it occurs in Jude 16, by the cognate ^A..^. /1 ^ 
This latter was used by the Syro-Hexaplar translator to 
render the same Greek adjective where it occurs in 
Deut. XXX. II, as we learn from Masius [Syrorum Pecultum 
s. V. ^>,l yt), on the authority of his MS. (now missing). 
This correction is adopted by Lee from 9, 

xvn. /}.— Rec. has iv aaiXydaigy with very faint show 
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of authority. Tischendorf (also Westcott and Hort) omit 
ivj with nearly all the MSS. But P and some cursives, also 
Vulgate, read aatKy^laqy and Tischendorf cites * Syr. bodi.etp. > 
in support of this reading. As regards the Harkleian, this 
is a correct statement. But the older version renders the 
Greek by a plural adjective, as if it read aaeXylacv, a 
reading unknown to the Greek authorities. It may be that 
this rendering is meant to represent aercXycfac (* lusts of un- 
cleanness ' « * unclean lusts '). All, however, that can be 
confidently concluded is that the Syriac translator did not 
read iv. I cannot help suspecting that he read aasXycfaic 
and mistook it for a feminine adjective, dative plural. 

xvni. 2 PeL ii. 22. — Tischendorf does not notice the 
omission of the ical, which connects the two proverbial 
sayings in this verse, in Pococke's (after 8) and all Euro- 
pean editions, and Etzel. No other authority has been 
cited for this omission. The copulative is restored by the 
American editor after 1 1, which is supported (as I find) by 
all the MSS. of group A, and also by all the other MSS. 
which contain the passage, and no doubt is the true Syriac 
reading. Lee, however, omits it. 

XIX. 2 PeL iii. 5. — In like manner, the earlier printed 
editions (with 8, &c.) omit yap in this verse, and Tischen- 
dorf passes over the omission silently. Here again most 
of the better copies insert the word (i, 2, 9, 12; also 11), 
as does Etzel. It is inserted by the American editor, and 
(in this case) by Lee, and supported by the Greek and all 
other authorities. 

XX. 2 PeL iii. 9. — To the authorities for fipalvvu against 
jSpaSuvct, Tischendorf might have added *Syr. bodietp.* 
Both Syriac versions render the verb as a present, as the 
Latin Vulgate, &c. {tardaf). So Etzel {jnoratur). 

XXT. 2 PeL iii. 10. — The last word of this verse is read 
by Tischendorf fcarafca>Vcra£, with Rec. (after AL and most 
cursives; so also the Latin and most versions, including 

X2 
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the text of the Harkleian). But iJBKP and two or three 
cursives have the difficult reading BvpB0fi7eTaif which the 
Armenian supports. Westcott and Hort place this word 
in their text, but mark it as a corruption (probably, they 
suggest, of pvfi<nTai). Tischendorf acknowledges that, on the 
evidence, the reading evpt0Yi<rerai ought to be preferred, but 
regards it as unintelligible, and therefore inadmissible; 
but intimates that, with ovx before it, it would be satis- 
factory. The reading so modified has no support from 
Greek MSS., though a<pavi<TBfi<rovTai of C agrees with it in 
sense ; and the only authorities he alleges for it are * Sah. 
Syr. ^^^\ Accordingly, in all the printed texts, from 
Pococke's to that of New York (confirmed by Etzel), the 
Syriac represents the reading oix ivpiOfitrerai. On this 
reading the evidence of the MSS. collated by me is con- 
clusive. Six omit the negative — i, 2 [text], 12 (the three 
best of group A), with 11, 13, and also 7. But in 2 it is 
inserted in the margin, apparently prima manu — but in 
the ordinary cursive (]1), whereas the text of the MS. is 
written in the Estrangelo character. In 7 the scribe, as 
if in doubt, leaves a small space before the verb. All 
the rest insert it in the text. The inference seems 
certain, that the translator had before him the reading 
€vpE0v}(7£rai (without the negative), which he rendered 
literally ; and that the earlier scribes wrote down his 
rendering faithfully, until some one or more of them, 
finding the passage, when so read, difficult to under- 
stand, thought, as Tischendorf did, that a negative was 
required to make sense, and inserted ]] accordingly. We 
actually detect the scribe of 2 (an eleventh century MS.) in 
the act of making this interpolation. The reading obtained 
by this process is certainly plausible, and has the support of 
the parallel expressions ovxevplarKsro (of Enoch's translation, 
Hebr. xi. 5 : cp. Gen. v. 24 [LXX.] ), and ovx evpiOrftrav (of 
the disappearance of the mountains, Rev. xvi. 20: cp. 
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Dan. xi. 1 9 [Theodot. and Chis., &c.]). But it seems possible 
to retain eipiOntTsrai, though Westcott and Hort give it up 
as a corruption, and to understand by it deprehendentuTy 
* shall be discovered/ or * disclosed * (as Luke xix. 48 ; 
xxiii. 2; Acts iv. 2; also Ezech. xxviii. 15 [LXX.j, €vpe0f| 
TO. a^iKxiiLara iv (toI). The author of the second century trea- 
tise, commonly (but wrongly) known as the Second Epistle 
of Clement of Rome, appears to have had this passage, 
thus read, in his mind, when he wrote — epx^^"^ ^ viiipa t^c 
fcpfaccuc if KXi^avog KaiOfievogf kolX TaKriarovral riveg [?] rutv 
ovpavwvj Koi iraaa 17 7^ u)g /x6Xi(iog irrl irvpi riyico/xei/ocy fcai totb 
<fiavfi(TtTai TO, Kpv<pia icai ra <l>avepd epya tujv avOpwirwv. I may 
add, that among the authorities for evpeOritTeTaiy Tischendorf 
quotes the Harkleian margin ; and rightly, for though in 
White's edition the negative is prefixed to the verb, this is 
an arbitary interpolation, made by the editor against the 
evidence of his MS. The result is, that of the two Syriac 
versions, the text of one, and the margin of the other 
(probably derived from the former) support iipidritnTaiy and 
that the Sahidic stands alone as a witness for oix evp^OrianTau 
It seems not improbable that if older MSS. of this version 
come to light, the negative may prove to be a late and 
untrustworthy insertion, as in the version before us.^ 

XXII. 2 Pe^. iii. 16. — Pococke's, Schaaf's, and other edi- 
tions omit a pronoun, so as to make it appear as if the 
relative a (before 01 iifiaOeXg) was wanting in the under- 
lying Greek. Tischendorf passes this omission without 
notice, and it appears to be an error of the Bodleian (8) 
and other late Syriac MSS. The pronoun is duly inserted in 

' Tregelles, and Westcott and Hort, Griesbach in the erroneous statement, 

as Tischendorf has done, state the that both the Syriac versions support 

Syriac evidence correctly, so far as the the reading of C, cKpaviffBiiffoyTM. 

imperfect materials accessible to them Dr. Sand ay alone {Appendices ad 

permitted : unlike earlier editors, such N, T.) has given the facts as above 

as Alford, Scholz, &c., who follow stated, in a complete form. 
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the Polyglots, and in most MSS. — (all of g^^oup A, 1 1 and 
13, and also 3, 7, 10). This correction is, however, not 
adopted by Lee ; only by the American editor. 

xxni. 2 John 3. — Tischendorf cites *Syr. ^'^'' for the 
omission, and * Syr. p-' for the retention, of kvqIov before 
*If|(roi; Xpurrov. He omits it, as do Westcott and Hort, on 
the authority of AB, some cursives, and many versions. 
Rec, retains it, with most cursives, and HKLP. But the 
true Syriac text, as established by i, 2, 9, and 12 — also 
3» 4» 5 (?)> gives vr^ = kvqIov fifiCjv (though the other copies, 
together with Etzel, and all printed editions except Lee's, 
omit it). This, however, is probably meant to render the 
simple Kvptov — properly )^;lo, as the Harkleian has it. 

XXrv. 2 yoAn 5.— 'On the rival readings y/oa^wv and 
ypa^lju} in this verse, Tischendorf does not refer to either 
Syriac version ; probably because the Latin translation of 
both seemed to imply a third reading, ypaixo, and no 
equivalent for ic appears in any printed text of our 
version known to him, nor in Etzel. This defect, howevjer, 
is supplied by Lee on the authority of 9, and (with im- 
material variation) by the American editor on that of 
II ; with which MSS. agree substantially, i, 9, 12, 14 (also 
5), all confirming the reading Jic . . . ypa<p(ov. This 
reading the Greek uncials unanimously attest, and most 
other authorities; and it is adopted by Rec. (though 
Tischendorf says * s ypaxpto '), as well as by Tischendorf* 
Westcott and Hort, &c. 

XXV. 2 yohn 6. — Tischendorf does not notice that the 
Syriac of Schaaf, &c. (also Etzel), reads for rdc IvroXac 
avTovy Tfjv ivToXfjvf a reading which has no other attestation. 
I mention it merely to correct it. In i, 12, 14 (also in 11, 
and apparently in 9) the reading rag IvroXag airov is 
followed. The rest support the ordinary printed text; 
which Lee retains, but which is corrected in the American 
edition. 
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XXVI. 2 yoAn 10. — In like manner Tischendorf passes 
over the reading ^alguv <roi icai xalpnv (for xaipeiv simply), 
which Schaaf and previous editions follow (rendering it, 
salve ttbi te vale ; also Etzel, ave et vale). It is unsupported 
by Greek or other authorities. Cod. 1 2 omits all the interpo- 
lated words; i and 2, also 3 and 4, have x«^(>c«v o-oc (omitting 
KcX xaipuv) ; and 5 likewise, the scribe having first written 
Koi xatpHVf and then erased it ; 9 omits koL xat/o£(v, and (ap- 
parently) (Toi also. The text as printed has all the other 
copies in its favour, including even 14, and also 11 and 13. 
The American editor has, nevertheless, corrected his text 
into conformity with the Greek ; I suppose conjecturally, 
but upheld (as it now appears) by good MS. authority. The 
same correction had previously been made by Lee. 

xxvn. 2 yoAn 13. — For the insertion of ri x«P'C Ai«fl' 
i/xfJJv at the end of the Epistle, Tischendorf cites (with a 
very few other authorities) * Syr. ^^^' Syr. p- *=•*.' All printed 
editions of our version bear out his statement : also Etzel, 
with most MSS. But the interpolation is not found in 1,9, 
12, 14, nor in 5, which however inserts on its margin 
words representing ri xap^c fi^ra o-ou. All these MSS., how- 
ever, insert a/xiji/. Most modern editors — ^Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort, &c. — make the Epistle end abruptly 
with Trjg efcXcKT^c* 

The Harkleian version (as Tischendorf correctly inti- 
mates) inserts the words, but marks them with an asterisk. 
If this symbol has the meaning suggested- above under x., 
it signifies that Thomas of Harkel found the words in the 
Philoxenian version, but discredited them on the authority 
of his Greek MS. If so, it goes to confirm the words as 
belonging to our text (assuming it to be the original 
Philoxenian). But the relation borne to our text by the 
Harkleian asterisks is not clearly made out, nor are we 
sure that it was uniform. And there is reason to suspect 
that some asterisks which now appear in the MSS. have 
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been by mistake substituted by the scribes for obeli. We 
cannot, therefore, rely on this confirmation (or on that 
noticed under x.) as certain. 

xxvm. 3 John i.— All the editions, with all the MSS. 
except I and 2, support a reading ayairnrt^ /uov, unattested 
otherwise, and unnoticed by Tischendorf. Likewise in 
verses 2, 5, 11, the editions imply ayaTrijri i^/waii;, which the 
Syriac MSS. without exception support, but which no other 
authority confirms. [So in Jude 3, 17, and 20, ayawtiTol 

/LIOV.] 

XXIX. 3 yoAn 4. — Here again Tischendorf passes by 
the reading of all the editions, and of Etzel, which makes 
this verse begin with koL The copulative has no other 
than Syriac authority ; and though found in most MSS., is 
omitted by i, 9, 12, 14. 

XXX. lb. — For x^pav of Rec. and of most authorities, 
B, the Coptic, and the Latin Vulgate substitute x^P^^» 
which Westcott and Hort place in their text, relegating 
Xapav to the margin. Among the authorities for x^9^^ 
Tischendorf omits to reckon both Syriac versions. All 
the MSS. agree on this point. 

XXXI. 3 ^oAn 6. — On this verse Tischendorf notes, 
*Syr. ^<>^^om. wpoTriiJ.xl^ag.^ So Schaaf and all European 
editions, including Lee*s, following 8 ; also Etzel. But the 
American editor corrects the omission (which is evidently 
an accidental one, arising from the repetition of AjI), after 
his MS. (11); with which agree all the other MSS., except 
7, 10, 15. Thus our version is on the side of woifiatig irpo- 
wifixpa^y with Rec, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, and 
most authorities, against rroiritTag wpoiriiixpHg of C and the 
Latin Vulgate. 

xxxn. 3 yoAn 7. — All the mss. of our version support 
iOvMVy the reading of KLP and most cursives, against 
iOviKutv of j^ABC, &c. Rec. gives the former, but modern 
critical editions (no doubt rightly) prefer the latter. The 
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Harkleian agrees with our version, and likewise the Latin 
Vulgate. Tischendorf does not refer to either Syriac on 
this point, but, in citing the Vulgate gentibus^ remarks that 
it may be meant for a loose representation of €0i;£icoJv. Pos- 
sibly the Syriac rendering may be similarly explained. 

xxxin. 3 John 9. — Tischendorf does not notice the 
reading i/tiwv (for airoJv), though all the earlier editions of 
the Syriac attest it, as does Etzel. The majority of the 
Syriac MSS. confirm it ; but no Greek or other authority 
has been adduced in support of it. It is most probably 
a mere blunder, affecting but one letter, ^noV^^ = v/uwv 
for ^ooiXj? = avrCiv. The latter is substituted by Lee from 
9, and by the American editor from 11, with which agree 
two more of the best MSS. (12, 14). The reading of i 
(^oil^5 = airwv 7rai;rcuv) seems to be a slip of the pen 
for ^oail^5. 

XXXIV. 3 John 10. — There is far less authority for the 
remarkable reading lav cXdy, wo/uv^aov (for iav cXOcd, 
viro/iVT]<r(i>), unmentioned by Tischendorf, and unsupported 
except by our version as given by Schaaf, &'c., after Pococke. 
In this case, however, the division is rather among the 
printed editions than the MSS. ; for the Polyglots, as well 
as Lee's and the American, have a reading which agrees 
with the Greek, and which is supported by nearly every 
available MS., and by Etzel. A few of the MSS. (2, 3, 4), 
are defective in this place, but 2 is corrected, secunda 
inanuy into agreement with the rest. Of the two Syriac 
verbs, the reading of the former depends on the plac- 
ing of a diacritic point ; of the latter, on the insertion 
or omission of the first letter, which happens to be 
the same as the last letter of the preceding word. It 
can hardly be doubted therefore that we have here merely 
a blunder on the part of the scribe 8 (the Bodleian MS.), 
which is really the sole clear authority for this variant. 
In 9, an intermediate reading appears, representing lav 
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i\Ow^ iwofivfiiTaTe, Bagster's edition represents yet another, 
iav IXOwf {nrojuwiiTov ; for which I find no MS. authority 
(except 5, doubtfully). 

XXXV. 3 yoAn II. — Among the authorities for Si before 
icaicoiroiGivy which is the reading of Rec, with L and some 
<:ursives and versions, Tischendorf cites our version 
(* Syr. *>®^- ef). And so all the printed editions, and Etzel's 
version ; and all the MSS. — with the important exception 
•of I, which omits the conjunction, thus agreeing with the 
reading of the remaining Greek copies, the Latin Vulgate, 
and the Harkleian. It is to be noted that the conjunction 
inserted is not ^y (= Si), but the mere prefix o (= ica/). The 
testimony of our version in this instance, therefore, if not 
quite decisive, ought probably to be reckoned as against SL 

xxxvi. 3 yoAn 12.— Here Tischendorf cites *Syr. ^^•** 
p.mg.' as supporting the reading of C, which inserts rfjc 
cicicA>}9(ac icai before r^c aXijOc/ac. And so £tzel« all the 
editions, and nearly all the MSS., of our version. The 
exceptions are: — i, which has no trace of r^c £icicAi|o-(ac ; 
and 14, which follows the reading of A, when sKKXriatag is 
substituted for aXriOeia^. In this case, therefore, as in 
the last, I stands alone in supporting the best attested 
and usually adopted Greek reading. But inasmuch as 
the Harkleian margin gives the fuller reading in a form 
substantially agreeing with that exhibited by the great 
majority of the copies of our version, it is not to be sum- 
marily discarded. The probability is, that licicXiicr/ac was 
(as attested by A) an early variant for aXriOeiagy that it 
was noted by the author of our version as a variant, and 
found its way very early from his margin into the text ; 
and that it then was adopted in all known copies except i, 
-either substituted for aXriOdag (as in 14), or prefixed to it 
so as to form a conflate reading (as in the remaining 
copies). The reading of C is no doubt to be accounted for 
in a similar way ; but the Syriac is probably not derived 
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from it, but the result of an independent conflation. The 
Harkleian marginal reading may possibly have been 
derived from a copy of our version, but more probably 
from a Greek MS. agreeing with C. 

xxxvu. lb, — For ocSarc of Rec, Tischendorf (with 
Westcott and Hort) reads olSac with SABC, several cur- 
sives, and most versions, including the Latin Vulgate; 
but cites * Syr. bodi. etp.' ^s siding with most Greek cursives, 
and the remaining uncials in support of the received read- 
ing. Accordingly all the older editions, and most of the 
MSS., of our version have the plural verb, which Etzel also 
exhibits. But four MSS. of the best group (i, 9, 12, and 14), 
follow the reading oZSac? which Lee adopts. The Hark- 
leian is on the side of the plural, as Tischendorf states ; 
but writes olSare in its margin, which seems to imply that 
Thomas found the singular in the Philoxenian text, but 
-corrected it on the authority of his Greek MS. If this be 
so, it confirms us in accepting the singular verb as the 
true reading of our version ; which is therefore to be 
removed from among the witnesses for oiSorc, and entered 
^s one of those for olSac* 

XXXVIII. Jude 2. — The variant Iv ayawy^ for kol ayairri^ 
is not noticed by Tischendorf, though found in all editions 
of the Syriac, and in Etzel. The latter reading is, how- 
ever, supported by i and 2, also by 3, 4 (?), 6 ; which 
probably give the true text. No other authority is quoted 
for iv ayairy^ which is probably a blunder of an early Syriac 
scribe, mistaking o for *Q. 

XXXIX. yude 3. — Some Greek copies, headed by i^AB 
and (apparently) C, and some versions, prefix rifiCtv to 
uwrripla^ ; for which a few others, with the Latin Vulgate, 
have vfiwv. The Received text, and most MSS. (including 
KPj, give neither. Tischendorf places *Syr. todi.etp.' among 
the versions that support rifjLwv^ which he adopts, as do 
Westcott and Hort. This is no doubt correct, though one 
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good Syriac copy {2) omits the pronoun, and another (4) 
follows the reading v/lcoiv. 

XL. Jllde 4. — For Sccnrorviv Oeov, icai KVpiov iiiiufv 'Iifo-ovi^ 
Xpcorrov, Tischendorf reads Sc(nron|v ical Kvpiov . . ., with 
many editors ; on the authority of ^(ABC and some cur- 
sives, and of several versions including the Latin Vulgate. 
For Biov (of Rec.) he cites KLP, and many cursives, but 
of the versions only « Syr.****^®*?' But he omits to note 
that most printed editions of our version (all, so far as 
I have observed, except Lee's) exhibit the reading in 
a much more remarkable form. They omit Kal: so as 
to make Ssoiroriiv Ocov part of the title attributed to our 
Lord Jesus Christ — a, variant which if true would be of 
the highest importance. Etzel's version goes with them in 
this. The best copies, however, fail to confirm this 
reading. The icai is represented in the text as given by i> 
2, 12, 14; also 13.* It may therefore be concluded that 
our version is rightly reckoned with the Harkleian as a 
witness to the reading of the Received text. 

XLI. ^ude 5. — The Received text with KKL and most 
cursives reads uSorag v/iacy but Tischendorf and most 
modem editors omit the pronoun. For the omission he 
cites AB and some cursives, the Latin Vulgate, and all the 
versions, including < Syr. ^»<>^- «* p' This is a mistake; all 
MSS. and editions of our version exhibit the pronoun, as 
does the Harkleian also. Pococke expresses it (as Etzel 
had done before him) in his Latin version, which Schaaf 
follows : but the Polyglots neglect to insert vos^ and White 
likewise. On this point, however, it is impossible to rely 
on the Syriac witnesses, inasmuch as the pleonastic idiom 



* Here again Wetstein notes that in ps.-Clem. R., page v.; also his nott 

his MS. (13) differs from the printed in loc. It was probably from Wetstein 

text ; but quotes one Grreek cursive that Lee derived his reading here, for 

^19) for the omission. See his ProUgg, his own MS. (9) is illegible at this point. 
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of the language would lead the translators to supply the 
pronoun even if wanting in the Greek. See {e,gn) 2 Pet. 
i. 12. 

XLH. lb. — For TovTo of Rec, which is the reading of 
KL and most cursives, Tischendorf reads iravra, which is 
supported by KAB and a few cursives, and by most of the 
versions, including the Latin Vulgate and the Harkleian, 
and is adopted in most modern editions. As an indirect 
support of this reading, he cites Travrag as read by 
*Syr. ^°^-.' Accordingly, iravrac is represented in all the 
-editions, and nearly all the MSS., and byEtzel's version. 
Dr. Hort mentions it {in loc.) as * possibly right.' But i 
and 2 represent Travra, which is probably the true Syriac 
reading, the other being an easy and natural corruption of 
it, by the change of the termination (^ao — for ^Oi — ). 
Our version thus appears to be directly, and not merely 
indirectly, a witness for iravra. 

XLni. yude 7. — Tischendorf here again (as in XLI.) re- 
presents the Syriac versions as taking a side when they 
are really neutral. He quotes * Syr. ^^- ^ p-/ in support of 
rpoTTov TovToiQ (wWch he reads, as do Westcott and Hort, 
with i^ABC and a few cursives), against rovroig rpowov of 
Rec. (after most cursives and KL). But the latter order 
would be impossible with the Syriac idiom employed in our 
version, though perhaps possible in that of the Harkleian. 
Both Syriac versions, therefore, are incompetent witnesses 
in this case ; and neither, not even the Harkleian, renders 
with such absolute exactness as to be relied on in a ques- 
tion of the order of words of a sentence. 

XLiv. lb. — An unquestionable blunder of the same sort, 
in the same verse, in the text of our version, is so serious, 
and so easily corrected, as to be worth noticing, 'though 
Tischendorf passes it by — ISoJ A-»ja2. for licu> IAjOj^Z 
(uTTo iri)/& for Seiyiia irvpog). So all the editions, and Etzel, 
with 7, 8, '10, 15, also 11, and even 14; 9 is illegible here, 
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and 5 deficient. The reading of i and 2, also 3, and (with 
immaterial variation) 4 and 6, represents iiro ScTy/ua Truprfc** 
apparently a conflation. But 12 has simply 13qj> lA^a^ai. 
{« Sujfia irvp6t!). This, no doubt, is the true reading, and 
is supported by 13 (which, however, is here interpolated 
from the Harkleian). It is evident that the translator 
misunderstood the original, and joined Sdy/xa irvpbc to- 
gether in construction. The reading of the inferior MSS. 
may be the result of an attempt to soften the harsh ex- 
pression, * are placed as an example of eternal fire,* into 
* are placed under eternal fire,' by substituting for lA^Oj^i.^ 
the very similar word Lm^j^^L This false reading is noted 
and corrected by Wetstein from his MS. (13), page v. of his 
Prolegg. in ps.-Clem. R. 

XLV. Jude 9. — The editions (except Lee*s) and most MSS. 
of our version, and Etzel, attest a reading SiaXcyo/ticvoc £»• 
KQiviTo (for ^iaKQiv6fxtvoQ SicXIycTo), which no other authority 
supports. It also is unrecorded by Tischendorf, and pro- 
bably is hardly worth noticing ; for all the MSS. of the best 
group and 13 {corr. prima manu), have a reading which by 
mere transposition of two words agrees with the Greek. 
Lee of course derives this correction from 9. 

XLVI. Jtcde 10. — ^The printed editions omit aAoya, ex- 
cept Lee's and the American which insert it on the 
authority of 9 and 11. The omission has the authority not 
only of 8, but of 7, 10, 15 — all, however, inferior MSS. — and 
of Etzel. On the side of the insertion are (besides the two 
above mentioned) all the other copies, except 5 which is 
here wanting. This is therefore no real variant, but a 



1 The suggestion is a tempting one, even if our translator found hr69€iyiJM. 

that this may be the true Syriac in his MS., it is hardly likely that, in 

reading, and may be taken to represent rendering, he would have resolved it 

dir^8ei7/ia irvp6s (cp. 2 Pet. ii. 6). But into two words, inasmuch as he has not 

the GreekMSS. are unanimous in giving done so in the parallel passage of 

the simple Sety/ia in this place. And 2 Pet. 
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mere oversight of a Syriac scribe ; and Tischendorf was 
justified in passing it over as he has done. It is noticed, 
however, by Wetstein, in hc.y who corrects it from his 
MS. (13). 

XLVil. Jude 12. — It is worth noting, though Tischendorf 
does not refer to it, that both Syriac versions render this 
verse so as to connect a^rfjSoic (as in Rec.) with kavrovQ^ 
TToifialvovTi^j and not (as he prefers to do] with avvtvh}\ov'' 
fitvoi. His arrangement is adopted by Gebhardt and a few 
other editors, but not by Westcott and Hort. 

XLVin. Jude 15. — For iravrag roue aac/Sttc, K alone of the 
Greek mss. reads iraaav ^pvxhv9 for which reading Tischen- 
dorf can adduce no confirmation except the Sahidic 
version. It is remarkable that the same reading is repre- 
sented in our version, according to the two oldest copies,. 
I and 2 ; though the rest (with minor variations) agree 
with the ordinary reading. 

XLIX. J^ude 18. — Tischendorf cites *Syr. ^^^' as agreeing 
with the Latin Vulgate, in its rendering ffui dtcebanl ; appa- 
rently assuming that it implies a reading oe cAcyoi; (for Sn 
iXiyov)^ for which no Greek authority is to be found. The 
Syriac relative particle (?) however, which Schaaf and the 
Polyglots, as well as Pococke and Etzel, render as = gfut\ 
is apparently meant to stand for on, rather than o?. To 
represent 01, it would probably have a demonstrative pro- 
noun (such as ^^ B N il) preceding it. There is, therefore, 
no reason to suppose that any reading but &ti SAeyov of 
Rec. was known to the Syriac translator. 

L. lb. — For the insertion of a second on before iv 
i<rxaT(i} . . . Tischendorf cites * Syr. ^^°^ «*p-.' So Rec. reads, 
with ACKP, and most cursives and versions ; against t^BL, 
which he himself follows (with Westcott and Hort) in 
omitting it. But the particle j, which represents Sn, is 
regularly prefixed in Syriac in such cases as this, even 
when the Greek does not require or admit it; as, ^.^., in 



\ 
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14 supra^ where the prophecy of Enoch is introduced by j 
in the Syriac, though &ti is not found, and would be super- 
fluous, in the Greek. The } is, therefore, simply recitative 
(as &Ti sometimes is in similar circumstances) ; and though 
it is found here in both Syriac versions, and represented 
in the Latin of Schaaf, &c., its presence is not conclusive 
as to the reading of the underlying Greek text. 

LI. lb, — ^For iv hxiri^ XP^^^ ^^ Rec. (after KL and 
most cursives), Tischendorf and others read iw' iaxarou tow 
Xf)ovou with i^A. So too (omitting tov) BC, &c., in which 
form Westcott and Hort adopt this reading. Of the ver- 
sions, he adduces the Latin Vulgate, tn novtsstmo tempore 
(= ci; ioxoTi^ Xpov(^)y and * S5n". ^^* m fine temporuniy Syr. p- 
ultimo tempore* It is not safe to rely on our version as 
sufficiently literal to give conclusive evidence between 
readings which, as in this case, do not differ in sense ; but 
it seems to represent the intermediate reading, W iaxarov 
[or, iv €<rxaT«j»] rdv xpovtuv, which some cursives exhibit. 
Compare the similar rendering of ctt' laxarov twv rifi^pwvy 
2 Pet. iii. 3. But as to the Harkleian, White's Latin 
(which, by the way, is extremo tempore^ not ultimo) appa- 
rently misled Tischendorf into supposing a greater diflfer- 
ence between the two Syriac versions than really exists. 
They are identical, except that the Harkleian (if the text 
is correct) would be represented by in fine temporxSy not 
temporMin, 

Lli. lb. — A remarkable, but unnoticed, reading must 
have been before the translator of our version — h-Kitjia 
aae^dat^y or jner aacjScfav, for twv aaefiHwv. It is also. in 
the Harkleian (only with the noun in the plural) ; but no 
other authority shows it or any other variant here. The 
Syriac word is the same which is used as = oTrtcroi in verse 7, 
supray and 2 Pet. ii. 10; compare also the Peshitto, Luke 
xxi. 8. 

Liil. y^^de 19. — Oiir version, as printed, appears to 
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follow a reading iv olg to Tri/cw/ua ovk ecrrivy for irvvufia /ui) 
ixovTtg. All the available Syriac copies but one (9 is 
illegible) exhibit this, followed by all the editions, and by 
Etzel ; but no other authority countenances it, and Tischen- 
dorf does not notice it. It is certainly a mere blunder, and 
is set right by i (the oldest copy), which alone reads ^OOT^ 
for ^001^ — qutbus non est for in quihus non est — the differ- 
ence being in the first letter only. In 10 the scribe has 
first written the right word, but has erased it, and sub- 
joined the wrong one. 

LIV. Jude 22 y 23. — Tischendorf exhibits fairly enough, 
in Latin dress, the evidence given by the two Syriac 
versions severally concerning the very confused text of the 
passage contained in thesfe verses. But it is worth while 
to set down the Greek which may be presumed to underlie 
each. Our version represents : Kal o&c ii\v Ik irvpog apTra^crc, 
SiaKpivoij.ivovg Se cXecTTs iv 0oj3c^. The Harkleian : Kat ovc 
fA€v lAca^TE SiaKpivojULivovgy ovg Si (Tci^crc ek ttv/ooc apTraZovreg Iv 
0rf)3ci». It will be observed that these readings agree — 
(i) in making the passage consist of but two members (not 
three as given by most modern editors) ; (2) in the accusa- 
tive case of SiaKpivojULlvovg (for SiaKpivofievoi) as object to 
IXcaTra : while they differ in the order of the members, and in 
the apwaZers of our version for the fuller afiZere apiraZovrsg 
of the Harkleian, and lastly, in the connexion of Iv fpofit^. 
It is to be added that their agreement is complete in the 
choice of Syriac words to render the Greek, even in the 
forced rendering of Sicucpivofxivoug = resipiscentes (^oZALd). 
The reading of the Harkleian agrees with that of C (as cor- 
rected secunda manu). For that of our version there is a 
remarkable confirmation (so far as it extends) in a citation 
by Clement of Alexandria [Strom, vi. 8) who similarly ab- 
breviates adZ^TE apwaZovreg into apvaZirt. See also Westcott 
and Hort, in lac. 

LV. yude 24. — For v^cSc, Tischendorf quotes *Syr. 

VOL. VII. Y 
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bodi.etp.» ag confirming Rec; to which he and most editors 
adhere on the authority of MBCL, many cursives, Latin 
Vulgate, &c. So all Syriac editions, and all MSS. here 
available; except i, which reads il/iac with A. 

LVI. lb. — ^The printed editions and most MSS. of our 
version insert a second v/uSc after arriaaiy attested also by 
EtzeL Tischendorf does not notice this, and it is probably 
a Syriac scribe's error. Two of the best copies, 12 and 14, 
omit it, and 13 has it only by interlineation : while i fails 
us inasmuch as it by inadvertence omits crr^aae. 

Lvn. Jude 24, 25. — All the editions, and nearly all the 
MSS., including that which Etzel represents, give (besides 
the readings noted by Tischendorf) a rearrangement of 
this passage as follows : — r<^ Sc ^wafiivi^ . . . artitToi [i/iSc] 
ifiwfiovgf fiovf^ Oec^ aioriipi fi/jiwv Sia ^lii<rov Xpiarov rov Kvpiov 
^fifSvf KaTBvdnriov rrig S6^iig avrov iv ay aWiatnty So^a Koi ic.r.A. 
The exceptions are i and 2, which omit fiovt^ Occ^ . . . Ii; 
ayaWiaaUy and read instead KaOagiaOivrag Kara to OlXtijua r^c 
Sortie avrov, avTi$ . • . The insertion and omission are alike 
unknown to all other authorities. The former is pro-? 
bably a gloss on afiw/jLovg Kar^vwrnov rfig So|t}c ahrovy mis- 
taken by a scribe for a variant : but the omission of the 
words fi6v(i^ Otti^ . • . Kvplov Tifibiv^ taken with the displace- 
ment of the same words in the other copies, looks as if the 
translator had marked them as doubtful, on his margin or 
otherwise. 



It may be convenient to classify the results of the 
above fifty-seven notes, as follows : — 

I. Fifteen are corrections, derived from the amended 
Syriac text, of the evidence of our version as stated by 
Tischendorf and Greek Testament editors in general.* 

* Wetstein alone notes one of these, corrections referred to under head 4 
the first ; and also four of the twenty (below). 
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2. Seven are additions to that evidence, four derived 
from the edited, and three from the amended text. 

3. Six are corrections of instances where Tischendorf 
has been misled by the Latin versions appended to the 
Syriac editions; which in three of these instances are 
wrong, and in the remaining three have been misappre- 
hended by him. 

In these cases (twenty-eight in all), some contribution 
is made towards the improvement of the apparatus crittcus 
of editions of the Greek Testament. 

4. Of the remaining twenty-nine, nine are of a mis- 
cellaneous character, and relate chiefly to doubtful points. 
Twenty are instances of Syriac readings not noticed, for 
the most part, by Greek Testament editors, where the 
ordinary printed texts need the corrections which the 
better Syriac MSS. supply. Some of these corrections 
have been made by the American editor, and some by 
Dr. Lee. As regards this class of cases, my list of 
twenty does not pretend to be anything like complete. 
It might be largely extended ; and the instances I have 
given are taken somewhat at random as average speci- 
mens, and are not to be regarded as a studious selection of 
typical examples. They will, however, serve to show all 
who consult our version in the original, or even through 
the appended Latin, how much may be done by a careful 
restoration of its true text towards clearing away the 
blemishes which in the existing editions have more or 
less defaced it, and discredited its evidential value. 

It may be worth while to point out further, that of this 
total list of fifty-seven places, if we set aside the ten 
where there are no errors in the Syriac text, and the nine 
which are doubtful, there remain thirty-eight where the 
older printed editions, especially the edttto princeps and 
Schaaf s, need correction. Of these I find that (besides two 
or three cases where the Polyglots have the true reading) 
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the corrections have been made both by Lee and by the 
American editor in nine instances ; by Lee alone in six ; 
and by the American editor alone in six — ^twenty-one in 
all. These two editions are thus in a very marked degree 
superior, as regards the text of the portion of the New 
Testament with which I deal in this Paper, to all previous 
ones ; and of the fifteen errors above noted into which 
Tischendorf has been led by following Schaaf, he might 
have avoided five, if he had referred to Lee's edition. The 
figures as I have just given them seem to indicate equality 
in point of accuracy between that edition and its recent 
American rival ; but it is quite possible that a closer com- 
parison of the two might turn the balance one way or the 
other. Lee, no doubt, had before him a MS. of much higher 
age, and, on the whole, preserving a purer text than that 
from which the American corrections are derived. The 
latter, however, has the advantage of being in a state of 
perfect preservation ; while that which Lee used is so seri- 
ously damaged as to be in not a few places hopelessly 
undecipherable. 

JOHN GWYNN. 
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RECENT EDITIONS OF CATULLUS.^ 

THE year 1889 has been an important one for the 
criticism and elucidation of the text of Catullus. Dr. 
Ellis has issued a second and enlarged edition of his well- 
known Commentary ; and Dr. J. P. Postgate has published 
a text, with short critical notes. 

Of Dr. Ellis's work it is unnecessary, in the present 
day, to speak in praise ; it has long taken its place by the 
side of the editions of Lucretius and Juvenal as a monu- 
mental work, upon which all future editors of Catullus will 
have to base their labours. Whatever blemishes may be 
discovered in the work are certainly not due to any lack 
of erudition or industry on the part of the editor. 

It is pleasant to read the chivalrous language in which 
Dr. Ellis (Pref. xi) refers to the labours of his old opponent, 
Munro; nor can one fairly take exception to his remarks 
about another scholar, Aemilius Baehrens, who has lately 
gone over Ic ttXcovcuv, although Dr. Ellis undervalues 
the positive results of Baehrens's labours. Worthless and 
tasteless as most of his emendations are, he seems to 
have divined the truth in not a few passages, e.g. Conlecta 
(Ixiv. 64), Europae (id. 89), Amarunsia (id. 394), Sidonios 
(id. 178), IncuUum (id. 350). But Baehrens's treatment of 
Dr. Ellis was so unjust and ungenerous that a dispas- 
sionate criticism of his labours is hardly to be expected. 

^ I. — A Commentary on Catullus, by II. — C. Valerii Catulli Poemata, 

Robinson Ellis, M.A., LL.D. 2nded., Recognovit Job. P. Postgate, Litt. D. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1889. London, Bell, 1889. 
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The Prolegomena to Dr. Ellis's edition remain nearly 
as they were ten years ago. Dr. Ellis still believes that 
the praenamen of the poet was Quintus. A few paragraphs 
have been added to his defence of the Q. of the Datanus 
against Munro's strictures, but without, I think, materially 
strengthening the argument. It is, indeed, proved that 
the Q. of the later MSS. of Pliny is as old as the nth cen- 
tury ; but when Dr. Ellis goes on to argue that it may ' re- 
mount to Pliny himself,' he boldly makes a salius of many 
centuries, disregarding the uncontested fact that the 
Bambergensis of Saec. x. and the Chiffletianus of Saec. 
xi. omit the praenomen. It is idle to discuss the compara- 
tive value of the testimony of Jerome, Apuleius, and 
Pliny, unless it be proved that the Q. actually remounts 
to Pliny himself. 

The Q. in the Datanus may be due to a confusion with 
the poet Q. Catulus, which was the cause of its appearance, 
according to Munro, in the MSS. of Pliny, as may be seen 
from the inscription, Q. Catuli Veronensts liber incipitad Cor- 
neltum. When Dr. Ellis argues (Pref. Ixxii.), * if the scribe 
of the Datanus was sufficiently educated to take the prae^ 
nomen from Pliny' (as Munro maintained), * it is not likely 
that he would have made the mistake of writing Catuli 
for Catulli — the knowledge implied by the added Q. is 
inconsistent with the ignorance implied by the retained 
Catuliy he seems to forget that the oldest MSS. of Pliny 
give Catuli also. After all, the case for Q. rests mainly 
upon the reading qui te in Ixvii. Dr. Ellis still thinks 
that Quinte is the most probable reading yet suggested 
there. 

The Commentary has been- extended by over loo 
pages. It is quite impossible, within the limits of a 
short article, to notice the many excellent notes and 
illustrations that have been added to an already rich store. 
It will be sufficient to draw attention to a few passages. 
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upon which Dr. Ellis proposes new emendations of his 
own, or records the suggestions of modern scholars. 



II. 8. 
Credo ut cum gravis acquiescit ardor. 

Dr. Ellis now believes that Credo ut is corrupt, and 
proposes utcutnque est gravis j acquiescet ardor. I confess 
I cannot see how this can express * a promise of re- 
newed intimacies with her lover.' But the fatal objection 
to the emendation is that it destroys the distinction 
between dolor and ardory which Munro had proved so 
conclusively. Dr. Postgate*s CredOy et quo gravis acquiescat 
ardor^ in addition to being liable to the same objection, is 
rather questionable Latin. Quo in a sentence of purpose 
when not followed by a comparative, or immediately pre- 
ceded by a substantive, is very rare. The omission of et 
would improve the grammar. Both editors have omitted 
to notice Professor Palmer's Cordist^ which is very close 
to the ductus litteraruniy and gives admirable sense. 

Dr. Ellis still believes that ipsam (iii. 7) must be taken 
with matreviy doubting the Latinity of su^ ipsa = sua era. 
But Baehrens quotes from Inscr. Orell. 4923, Claudiae . . . 
Gellius Zoilus issae suae^ which clearly proves that the 
phrase was in common use. 

Dr. Ellis has not given up Vae factum matey vae miselte 
passer {^n. 15), rejecting the correction of the Itali, O factum 
matey O miselte passer. 

But O is nearer to the bo of the MSS. ; and the 
passage quoted by Dr. Ellis from Cicero {O factum mate 
de Alexione) proves that the phrase was technical. The 
hiatus after the interjection is not unexampled even in 
Catullus : cf. male est me hercuUy et laboriose (xxxviii. 2), 
a line which is only spoiled by such suggestions as eiy heuy 
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ova laboriose. Compare, also, Prop. ii. 15, i, O mefelicem I 
O nox mihi Candida, The reading in Pers. iii. 66, Discite 
O miserly is considered doubtful by some scholars ; but 
Biicheler has made no change. A similar hiatus is not 
uncommon in Greek : cf, 0cv, ^cv, Zi wovoi ^porCJv Sv<Tirovoiy 
Soph. An^, 1276. 

Dr. Ellis wavers between three interpretations of the 
plural praeforibus (x. 10). His suggestion, that * Bithynia 
may have been, at the time Catullus was there, under the 
administration of more than one official acting pro prae^e/ 
involves his untenable theory of the date of Catullus's 
peregrinatio. Again, iftpsts means * the provincials,' there 
is no parallelism between tpsis^pr actor thus ^ B.n6.cohortty in re- 
spect to cur quisquam caput unctius referret. The praetores 
and cokors wished to return enriched by the spoils of tpsi. 
Dr. Ellis would have been wiser had he accepted the old 
suggestion of Muretus, quaestoribus with nunc. Obviously 
a reference to the under-officers is required. Dr. Ellis 
himself inclines to the * ingenious emendation' of Traube, 
tpst I hoc praetor e futsse. But the repetition oi praetor two 
lines later is a fatal objection. 

Dr. Ellis suggests that commoda (x. 26) is neut. plur., 
and that da must be supplied. But the passage that is 
quoted from Plant. Ctst. iv. 2, 76, 

Commoda loquellam tuam tibi nunc proderit : confitemur, 

proves that Plautus shortened the final syllable. Probably 
commoda was a colloquialism, or Catullus may have re- 
membered the Plautine license. I don't think that it has 
been noticed that this poem of Catullus stands out from 
all the others as being distinctly the most Plautine in 
tone. It contains no less than five reminiscences of the 
comic drama — viz., in collo sibi collocarCy mane^ dixeram 
(= dixi),/z^^^'/ me ratio^ molesta vivis^ besides commoda. 
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Dr. Ellis proposes nitens . . . horribilem sequi ulHmosque 
ioT visens . . . horribilesque vittmosque [yd, ii), translating^ 
* the barbaric Rhine saved for Gaul/ But horribilem is 
more than * barbaric,' and seems too strong a word to be 
applied to the Rhine : and surely it is forcing the meaning 
of Gallicum to translate it * preserved to Gaul by Caesar's 
victories.' Dr. Ellis ought to have noticed Professor 
Palmer's horribilesque vitro in usque^ which is very close to 
the ductuSy far closer than insulam or aequor. 

Dr. Ellis suggests auretritius for ac re tristius (xxii. 8) : 
cf. Long, de art RheL 137, 6 rerpififiivog ra Srra. This 
emendation is certainly ingenious, but few will think it 
necessary, or even as natural as the generally received 
hac re. 

Dr. Ellis introduces a strange license into xxiii. 27, 
viz., salis bealu's, I fail to appreciate the force of his 
remark : * by sal es beatus the irony of the full form satis is 
much diminished.' The elision bealu's is unexampled, even 
in Lucretius. 

XXIII 5. 
Cum diva mulier aries ostendit oscitantes. 

Dr. Ellis suggests : Cum laeva munerarios offendil osci- 
lanles. After Professor Palmer's Cum diva miluorum aueSy 
I am sure that Dr. Ellis will be the first to consent that 
this emendation, with its fifty brothers, should be consigned 
Orci Ihensauro. 

Having written an excellent note in defence of A doneus 
(xxix. 8), Dr. Ellis suggests that the true reading may be 
Thyonius. Surely any mention of the * Phallic god ' is 
out of keeping with albulus columbus. A word expressing 
* daintiness ' is required. I have not seen quoted in any 
commentary the following passage from Apuleius, which 
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seems to settle the question, 2. 38 : sic in modum superbi 
iuvenis Adanei domo proturbor. 

Dr. Ellis, utilising an emendation of Munro, reads, 
urhis ob luem suae (xxix. 24), ' to please the abomination of 
his native Formiae (Mamurra)/ This seems longe repetitum^ 
and unlike the direct style of Catullus. 

Probably opotissimiis the best suggestion that has yet 
been made, though, as Dr. Ellis rightly remarks, an 
epithet with socer weakens the sense. 

XXVI. 

Most scholars will be sorry to hear that the identity of 
Tanusius and Volusius is disputed, in spite of Seneca's 
Annates Tanusii scis quam ponder osi sint^ et quidvocentur. 
Dr. Ellis suggests that Tanusius's real name was Tanusius 
Volusius. This name seems as great a monstrosity as 
AUius Mallius, to which Munro objected so strongly, and 
is liable to all the objections urged by Tartara against the 
ordinary view. 

If the old theory is really untenable, which is more 
than doubtful, it is possible that Volusius was the real 
name of a poet whose works were soon forgotten, and that 
people in Seneca's time applied the line of Catullus to the 
works of Tanusius, on account of the similarity of the 
name. But there does not seem to be much weight in 
the arguments that have been urged against the identi- 
fication. 

XXXVI. 9. 

£t hoc pessima se puella vidit 
locose lepide vovere divis. 

Dr. Ellis is probably right in accepting Muretus's view 
as to the meaning of these lines. Lesbia wished the 
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pessimus poeta to refer to Catullus in the sense of * naughtiest' 
(it may be noticed that in another passage Catullus calls 
hxm^eXi pessimus poela)y whose truces iambos against her- 
self she intended to burn, si sibi restihctus asset. Catullus 
pretends to misunderstand her, and, taking pessimus in the 
sense of worsts sacrifices Volusius's eflEiisions. Pesstma 
puella must refer to pessimi poetaCy and means * naughty.' 
Catullus retorts, that the charge of * naughtiness ' would 
be brought with greater justice against Lesbia, on account 
of her malicious vow. So I would translate the lines : 
* and this was a clever vow that the naughty girl saw that 
-she was making,' &c. Against Professor Palmer's iocosisy 
Dr. Ellis must quote something more certain than diversae 
^ariae. 

Dr. Ellis prefers expui tussim (xliv. 7), as being nearer 
to expulsus sum of the MSS. than expuli ; but he quotes no 
passages to prove the possibility of such a phrase as expui 
tussim. After all, expuli is quite as close to the ductus 
(no letter being more easily lost than i after /), and is 
supported by expulit morbum from Horace. The same 
corruption exists in Mart. i# 19. 2, where Friedlaender 
reads expulit. 

XLVTI. 2. 
Scabies famesque mundi. 

Dr. Ellis suggests the name Muni (from Cicero, Font. 
^,19), but, even if it could be proved that Munius had any 
•connexion with these men, a second name would spoil the 
poem. If a change is necessary, Biicheler's munda^y or 
Riese's munda (cf. Mart. 3. 58. 45 : famem mundam) is 
preferable. 

Dr. Ellis suggests a new emendation of avelte (Iv. 9) : 
Ain ? te sic usque flagitabam ; but it is a long way from the 
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MSS. The solitary corruption, vel for itiy in the Ashburn- 
ham MS. of Orientius, may be merely accidental. Probably 
Riese's avellistis is as good as anything that has yet been 
suggested. 

Dr. Ellis quotes with approval Munro's comment on to 
Hymetif Hymenaee to (Ixi. 117,118), viz., * to has two different 
metrical values in this refrain.' Few will think him wrong 
in following the judgment of that great critic. But, having 
done so, it is inconsistent, on 185, to follow Haupt and 
Lachmann, in holding that each strophe is divided into 
two systems of 3 and 2 lines respectively — a theory sup- 
ported by the single line 216, omnibus ety which can be 
easily corrected by reading obviisy or by transposing omni- 
bus and insciis. One might quite as justifiably hold that 
there is a break after the second line of each strophe, on 
the strength of the MSS., Uxor in thalamo est tibi OrCy &c., 
which Dr. Ellis corrects. It is futile to quote the authority 
of Haupt or Lachmann, having rejected their scansion of 
the ten lines upon which they had grounded their judg- 
ment. 

Dr. Ellis thinks ^ eosdem (Ixii. 35) an ingenious method 
of suggesting what the Greeks call Travv\)^X,uv! Most 
scholars think this too * ingenious,' and prefer eouSy which 
Dr. Ellis thinks weak. Baehrens has ingeniously sug- 
gested that the -dem of eosdem may have come from the 
margin, on which de may have been written as a correc- 
tion of comprendis in the text. Certainly deprendere is the 
word that is required by the sense. 

Dr. Ellis is, I think, unwise in not accepting Avantius's 
pondera silice (Ixiii. 5, MSS., pondere silices), Ovid's imi- 
tation {Fast. iv. 237 : Ille etiam saxo corpus laniavit acuta 
. . . onus inguinis auferf) proves that he read silice and 
pondera. 

Dr. Ellis suggests tablam for tubam (Ixiii. 9) (* tabl is 
Persian for a kettle-drum '). The word is supposed by 
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Schmidt to exist in Sen. Ep. 56. Does not Dr. Ellis 
fairly lay himself open to a retort from Osthoff, whose 
suggestion that sopio « Sansk. part. Sapdyant * may,' 
according to Dr. Ellis, * be called the furthest point of 
audacity to which criticism has yet reached ' ? 

Dr. Ellis notices the harshness of cymhalum for cymba* 
lorum (Ixiii. 21). Ms. A of Dr. Ellis has noXy which 
he is inclined to accept, taking cymhalum as an ace. after 
sonat. As node occurs in a passage of Statius (quoted by 
Dr. Ellis), which apparently was imitated from Cat. [Theb. 
xii. 224: node velut Phrygta cum lamentata resultant Din 
dyma)j I would suggest that nox is the archaic adverb 
{= nodu). Lucil. (q8 Lach.) : Htnc media remis Palinurum 
pervenio nox. Dr. Ellis's construction seems too artificial 
and Virgilian for Catullus, and cymbalum would be more 
parallel to tympana^ if it were in the same case. 

Dr. Ellis rightly rejects Avantius's ad omnia irem for 
the unmetrical et earum omnia adirem (Ixiii. 54), and 
Baehrens's alumna. Certainly omnia has no nleaning in 
this context. I would suggest AD INVIA, which is very 
close to the ductus omnia. The O in omnia may be due 
to the D, since D and O are often interchanged in the MSS. 

Dr. Ellis has an excellent note defending the MSS. 
geminas (Ixiii. 75), but, with an indecision which is too 
common with him, suggests that seorsum may be the right 
reading. CuleXy 150: geminas avium vox obstrepit auriSy 
and the other passages quoted Jare quite sufficient to 
defend the received text. 



LXiv. 24. 
Vos ego saepe meo vos carmine compellabo. 

Dr. Ellis has not condescended to notice the difficulty 
caused by the position of the possessive in one clause, the 
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noun in another, or the emendation of Professor Palmer, 
mero. Te multaprecey te prosequitur mero (Hon C. iv. s, 33) ; 
Festa dies Veneremque vocat^ cantusque merumque (Ov. Am. iii. 
10, 47), and the other passages quoted in Classical Review ^ 
vol. ii., p. 85, seem to demonstrate his point. This diffi- 
culty had not escaped the acute mind of Bergk, who 
proposed pos. But mero makes the verse poetry. 

Dr. Ellis still defends Neptunine (Ixiv. 28J, on the 
analogy of Oceanine. But this is a Greek noun, and, 
besides, one cannot see how Thetis, who was daughter of 
Nereus, could be called Neptunine. Dr. Ellis thinks that 
Nereine is not indicated by the MSS. Nectine. It seems to 
me that it is the same word. T and R are continually 
confused in G and O — e.g. Detecta (xxii.), turis (xxxvi.), 
cruta (Iv.), mitescere (Ixiv.), tuentes (id.), retulit (= teiulity 
Ixiii.). Thus Necrine would be a simple case of anagram- 
matism for Nereine. The same confusion was probably 
the origin of mira munuscula nocte^ Ixviii. 145, where muta 
is probably the correct reading. 

Dr. Ellis thinks that Baehrens's conclusive incultum 
(Ixiv. 350) for inciuium of G, * though not far removed 
from the letters of G,' is not indicated by inciuos of O. 
Baehrens has pointed out that inciuos is due to prava 
adsimulatio to canos. Dr. Ellis himself proposes in CierOy 
which was doubtless suggested by Meineke's brilliant 
conjecture deseritur Cieros (1. 35). 

Dr. Ellis doubts Bentley's conjecture Locridos (Ixvi. 54, 
MSS. Elocridicos)j in spite of Libycone habitant es litore 
Locros [Atn. xi. 265). He may be right, but few indeed 
will be willing to accept his own suggestion Bocridos^ which 
is, to say the least, cacophonous. He acknowledges that 
*the pedigree leaves out so many steps as to leave the 
exact degfree of relationship uncertain.' 

Dr. Ellis still prefers non iusseris for non vestris of the 
MSS. (Ixvi. 91) to Scaliger's siveris or siris. But ius- 
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seris is not indicated by the ductus Ittterarum ; and the 
sense required is * do not allow me to be deprived of/ not 

* do not give orders that I should/ &c. I would suggest 
that NOLI should be read for non, and nostri for vestris. 
It is well-known that nosier and vester are continually 
interchanged in O and G : cf. xxvi. i ; Iv. 22. 

The arguments of Munro in favour oi his interpretation 
of Ixvii. have entirely failed to convert Dr. Ellis. He 
thinks that Munro's view is vitiated by the assumption of 
a connexion between Balbus and Caecilius, of which 

* there is not the slightest indication in the poem/ Be 
that as it may, this theory is by far the simplest and most 
consistent that has yet been suggested, especially if we 
accept Froelich's nato for voto (line 5) which, indeed, is 
probable on other grounds. Dr. Ellis's own view does 
not fulfil the conditions of a legitimate hypothesis. It is 
founded on two distinct assumptions, viz. that Balbus had 
a son who was married to the lady from Brixia, and that 
the gailty pater tllius gnati (line 23) was this same Balbus. 
This latter assumption is based upon his interpretation of 
O dulci iucunda viro iucunda parenti (line i), which is 
supposed to imply a charge of incest against Balbus — an 
entirely impossible hypothesis according to Dr. Ellis's 
own view of the poem, since Balbus was dead before the 
nupta entered the house [cf. 6 : postquam est porrecto facta 
marita sene). 

Dr. Ellis suggests verum est os populi in the desperate 
line Ixviii. 12, comparing Persius i. 42 : Os populi meruisse 
et cedro dtgna locutus. But, as Conington rightly points 
out, Persius's line is an imitation, after his manner, of 
Vergtlius Romana brevt venturus in ora and Phoebo digna 
locuti. Surely os populi could mean nothing but * effron- 
tery of the people.' 
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C. 6. 

Perfecta exigitur unica amicitia. 

Dr. Ellis thinks that the lengthening of -«r is proved 
by Mart. xiv. 77, Lesbia plorabat^ hie hahitare potest^ which, 
he thinks, can * scarcely be anything but a Catullian 
archaism.' Surely such a hypothesis is aadgCtq iSpvfxtviiy 
having only this very corrupt line for its support. 
Catullus, strange to say, has not a single instance of the 
lengthening of -/*/ or -af in arsis. The solitary Aabef instar 
Dr. Ellis, with singular inconsistency, rejects in favour of 
his own bostar. Such licenses, which etymologically were 
not licenses at all, cannot justify exigitur. Prof. Palmer's 
perspecta est igni turn seems as conclusive an emendation 
as any that have ever been made on the text of Catullus. 

Dr. Ellis's objection, that 'the same metaphor oifire is 
immediately afterwards used in a different application, 
would be strong if we were dealing with Horace or Virgil. 
One might fairly quote Dr. Ellis's words (iv. 9) against 
himself, viz. * It is on faults of this kind that the indiffe- 
rence of Horace for Catullus, Calvus, and their school 
(s. i. 10, 19) was probably grounded." 

C. IV. 
Credis me potuisse meae maledicere vitae. 

Dr. Ellis has. omitted to notice the fact that this is the 
only poem of Catullus in which the name of the person 
addressed is not mentioned. Ix. is obviously a fragment, 
a space for five verses being left in O, after line 5. 
Possibly, if Bk. I. ended at Ix., the last page was lost. 
Ixxi. is also corrupt. Probably a te (line 4) points to a 
lost name, e.g. Alli^ Arriy or Atei ; Dr. Ellis's Virro is 
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doubtful on metrical grounds. I would suggest that Vig^W 
should be read in place of m^. Vettius or Vidius is 
addressed in xcviii. in not very complimentary terms. 
Baehrens's Quinti is too far from the ductus. 

Sed haec hactenus. In the above remarks I have natu- 
rally dealt with passages in which disagreement with 
Dr. Ellis is possible. Most of the points I have noticed 
are minute and difl&cult, about which no scholar would 
be willing to dogmatise. Dri Ellis has provided all the 
material we require to enable us to form independent 
judgments. Whenever we differ from him, we have to 
borrow the material for our arguments from the stores 
which his industry has amassed. 

On the whole, the criticism that is most likely to be 
made on the work is, that the editor shows a certain lack 
of decision in considering rival interpretations, and a want 
of consistency in his treatment of the MSS. materials. 
Even if we are unwilling to accept Mr. Margoliouth's 
dictum [Sltul. Scen.^ p. 43, n.), viz., * When two views of a 
passage are tolerated by an editor, both views are certainly 
wrong, the passage probably wrong, and the scholarship 
of the editor possibly wrong,' we may still find cause for 
quarrelling with Dr. Ellis's custom of defending the MSS. 
tradition, and then suggesting an emendation which stul- 
tifies his defence. Take, for instance, the first line of cxv. 
mentioned above, meniula habet instar. Dr. Ellis quotes 
fulgU Lucr. ii. 27 ; sciret v. 1049. One might naturally 
think that these parallels would settle the question for 
ever. But Dr. Ellis proposes bostar from the Phillips 
Glossary (= bourn statio). If the testimony of a Glossary is 
sufiicient to defend such a word, why does not Dr. Ellis 
read basso in sudore levamen in Ixviii. 61 ? Basso is in O 
and G, and is supported by the testimony of the Glossaries. 
Good instances of his indecision are afforded by his notes 
on cxii. and Ixxix. 4. Surely the passage from Plautus 

VOL. VII. Z 
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which he quotes (Men. ii. 2. 41, homtnem multum et odio- 
sum « a bore), settles for ever the meaning of the former 
poem. 

Dr. Ellis still refuses to award to O the place of honour 
claimed for it by Baehrens, and still maintains the autho- 
rity of the Datanus as a * substantially uninterpolated MS.* 
But I have liot noticed any passages on which he accepts 
D's text against O and G, if we except Ixvi. 83, where he 
prefers petitis of D to colitis of O and G. Even there he 
is inclined to read geritis^ which is based on quaeritis of 
the later mss. He quotes amnuit in Ixi. as an indisput- 
able proof of the genuine ancient character of D, but still 
reads in his text annuit of the other MSS. In the one 
passage (Ixv. 12, Semper maesta tuo carmine morte canam\ 
where D is right, he prefers legam of O and G. Indeed, it 
is very difficult to discover what particular value he 
attributes to the testimony of the Oxford MS. He uses its 
corrupt reading incites (Ixiv.) as an argument against 
Baehrens's incultum^ while he refuses to accept the simple, 
straightforward notorum (Ixxix.) of O, preferring natorum 
(of G) with its far-fetched reference to the ius trium liber- 
orumy and the three sisters of Clodius, or even Peiper's 
aratorum (referring to the ager Stellatis)^ or the * fine irony' 
of SchoU's nostrorum. Again, he prefers nobis of G (Ixiv. 
139), with its double-barrelled difficulty, viz. nobis after 
mihi^ and a dat. after iubebas^ to blanda of the Oxford MS. 
In Ixii. he acknowledges the superior value of the Thua- 
nean over O and G, but is inconsistent enough to print in 
his text committite (of O), and contusus (which is not even in 
O), instead of convertite and convolsus of T. 

With regard to interpretation, Dr. Ellis at times can- 
not resist the temptation of refining. Could any rational 
being believe that vendat (Ixxix.) is a reference to Clodius's 
* putting up to auction the effects of Ptolemy, king of 
Cyprus;* that lymphaque in Oetaeis Malia Thermopylis 
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(Ixviii. 54) is * a sub-allusion to the name of CatuUus's friend 
Mallius' (the ingenuity of this suggestion can only be 
equalled by the idea of the gentleman who thought that 
* the gentle dew from heaven ' was a clever hit at the 
plaintijBF) ; that cum longa voluisti amare poena (xl.) is a pun 
on fennay * keeping up the idea of Ravtdus as a long-tailed 
cock ; ' that the indicative in mirart desine cur fugiunt 
(Ixix.) adds * downrightness and coarseness' to the expres- 
sion : that ingratum in ^ingratum tremuli tolle parentis opus^ 
is a reference to the * running sore in Anchises's back, 
caused by the thunderbolt of Jupiter ' ? Such comments 
are only too likely to excite the irreverent scofl&ng of the 
opponents of classical learning. 

Of the emendations, some twenty-five, introduced by 
Dr. Postgate in his extremely pretty and handy text, 
complexum matrts retinentem avellere natam^ 62, 22 (MSS. 
complexu) is the only one that seems to me quite certain. 
Maritum iotparentuvty Ixvi. 15, is very likely, supposing the 
contract form of the genitive to be CatuUian. The trans- 
position of hocy Iv. 25, is more critical than its omission; 
and car tor auro for carius auroy cvii. 3, is very plausible. 
The last two emendations are not, however, new. The 
most taking new emendation in the book is Mr. Hous- 
man's aperit floreSy Ixvi. 2%2y for parit flores\ but if it be 
true, as Baehrens states, that the contractions ior per and 
par were the same in O, parit is the MS. reading, and 
suits fecunda better than does aperit; and Lucretius's 
genitabilis aura Favoni makes iot parity otherwise Seneca's 
(Phaedray 13) Zephyr us vemas evocat herbaSy which Mr. 
Palmer has pointed out to me, would go far to gain 
acceptance for aperit. There are not a few important in- 
accuracies in the notes ; and the readings of V are by no 
means given constanter. But, on the whole, the edition is 
a very * workable ' one. 

W. J. M. STARKIE. 

Z2 
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THE NEW EDITION OF THE VULGATE.* 

A CRITICAL edition of the Latin Vulgate version of 
the New Testament has long been felt to be a 
desideratum. Very early indeed interest was taken in the 
correction of the current text. In the beginning of the 
ninth century Alcuin, by order of Charlemagne, under- 
took the task, with the help of MS. authority. In the 
thirteenth century, again, *correctoria' were compiled, 
containing discussions of various readings, some of which 
are quoted in the edition before us. In 1590 Pope Sixtus V. 
published an authoritative revision, intended to be final, 
which, however, was soon found to need correction, and a 
new revision was accordingly issued by Clement VIIL in 
1592. The original revision of the Sixtine correctors has 
only in recent times come to light (1830) by mere acci- 
dent. 

Bentley laboured on the Latin text, as well as on the 
Greek, intending to prepare an edition of both, and be- 
lieving that the genuine text of both would agree perfectly. 
He collated, or had collated for him, many codices, but 
published nothing except the specimen included in his 
original prospectus. Possibly, as Professor Jebb suggests, 

» Novum Testamentum Domini White, A.M., Societatis S. Andreae 
Nostri lesu Christi Latine Secundum Collegii Theologici Sarisburiensis Uice 
Editionem Sancti Hieronymi Ad Principsdi. Partis Prions Fasciculus 
Codicem Manuscriptorum fidem recen- Primus, Euangelium Secundum Mat- 
suit lohannes Wordsworth, S. T. P., theum. Oxonii E Typographeo Claren- 
Episcopus Sarisburiensis, In operis doniano MDCCCLXXXix. 4to, pp. 
Sodetatem adsumto Henrico luliano xxxviii. 170. 
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he had gradually come to doubt whether the Latin and 
Greek would agree so perfectly as he had at first antici- 
pated, or he found the work grow too large. His notes 
are preserved in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and a conspectus of his corrections is given in the present 
edition. As might be expected, many of his results agree 
with those adopted by Bishop Wordsworth. Bentley's 
labours on the Latin text, as well as those of Lachmann 
and Tischendorf, were subsidiary to their study of the 
Greek text. The edition before us aims at, and attains, a 
far greater scientific completeness than they contemplated. 
The text of the version is here dealt with in the most 
thorough manner, for its own sake. 

It is about eleven years since Bishop Wordsworth first 
set his hand to this task, and with what thoroughness he 
and his colleagues have worked is known to our readers, 
who have already made acquaintance with their labours 
on particular important MSS. The first instalment of the 
great work is now before us, containing the Gospel of 
St. Matthew. 

The investigation of the original Hieronymian text has 
difficulties of its own. The tendency of the copyists in 
the Gospels to assimilate the text of the Evangelists is 
common to the Latin and Greek texts ; but an additional 
complication arises from the existence of previous inter- 
pretations, as well as fi-om the fact, that Jerome himself, 
in his commentary, often gives a rendering not adopted in 
his text. Besides this, the copyists occasionally amended 
the Latin from such Greek texts as they had at hand. 
This is especially the case with the British and Irish 
copyists. The number of MSS. of the Vulgate is so vast 
that to collate them all would be both endless and un- 
profitable. In selecting those which should be adopted as 
authorities, the editors have preferred those which, coming 
from distant sources, embrace a sufficient interval both of 
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space and time, so that we may feel sure of having the 
genuine text in one or other pf them. It is a common 
error of unscientific critics to lay great stress on the 
number of witnesses for a reading. The present editors 
have very rightly thought more of their variety and repre- 
sentative character. The codices selected have been so 
fully collated, even in matters of spelling, that the edition 
is expected to prove useful, not only to theologians, but to 
students of the history of the Latin language. Each page 
contains, besides the revised text and the very full collec- 
tion of various readings, the text of the Codex Brixianus 
of the old Latin, this being the MS. which seems to come 
nearest to the text which Jerome may be supposed to have 
had in his hands when making his revision, for it must be 
remembered that it was a revision, not a new version, 
that he undertook. 

An illustration of the remark just made about the. 
interest of the version to the philologer is furnished by a 
reading adopted from Bentley's conjecture, a conjecture as 
certain as it was easy, namely, the word * unoculum,' in 
Matt, xviii. 9, where the Greek has fiovo^OaXfiov. The old 
Latin had *unum oculum habentem.' The MSS. of the 
Vulgate vary between * uno oculo,' * unum oculum,' * cum 
uno oculo,' * cum unum oculum.' It is easy to trace the 
genealogy of these blunders from the original * unoculum,' 
a word so rare as to be unknown to the copyists. It is 
found in a fragment of Accius preserved by Aulus Gellius 
(iii. 11), *de Cyclope vel maxime quod unoculus fuit.' It 
occurs also in the Curculio of Plautus twice in the same 
passage, and the first time it is mistaken by all the 
copyists. The passage is Act 3, lines 22-24 : * Ly. Uno- 
cule, salve. Cu. Quaeso, deridesne me ? Ly. De Coclitum 
prosapia te esse arbitror. Nam ii sunt unoculi.' Here the 
MSS. all read in line 22 *une ocule. This corruption was 
easy, but it was not easy to corrupt * unoculi.' 
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The way in which a corruption may occur, through 
mistaking the grammatical construction, is illustrated in 
Matt. xix. 31, where it is said that the blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven, * Spiritus blas- 
phemia non remittetur,' a literal rendering of the Greek, 
But a considerable number of MSS. write * spiritus blas- 
phemiae.' This is also the reading of the Sixtine edition. 
A similar error has misled some commentators on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, ii. 9, * that he by the grace of God 
might taste death for every man,' *ut gratia Dei pro 
omnibus gustaret mortem.' Here Thomas Aquinas and 
others take * gratia Dei' aS the nominative case, and 
interpret it as a title of Christ. 

To a similar cause is due the error in ch, xv. 9, * teaching 
for doctrines the commandments of men,' * docentes doc- 
trinas mandata hominum,' Here comparatively few MSS. 
give the correct reading, most inserting *et' after *doc- 
trinas.' Indeed, in some MSS. which originally had the 
genuine reading the error has been introduced by way of 
correction. 

In V. 24 the editors doubtless rightly give * offers' as 
the imperative. This, as might be expected, has been 
variously altered by copyists to * offer,' * offeris,' * offerres,' 
* auferes.' The Codex Fuldensis has the same form in two 
other passages (* offers ' and * adfers '). The reading of 
the Greek Codex Bezae irpo<T<liif>sig has clearly been derived 
from the corrupted Latin, which in that MS. reads * offeres.' 
' Offers' is also found, as Ronsch mentions, in Lk. v, 14, 
in several MSS. 

There is good reason also for preferring *increpavit' 
to *imperavit' in viii. 26, although the latter has the 
numerical preponderance of MS. evidence for it. This 
preponderance it owes to the fact that this was the reading 
of the old Latin ; indeed only five of the MSS. here cited 
read * increpavit,' and in two of these a corrector has sub- 
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stituted * imperavit.' Out of twenty-eight times that Im- 
Ti/jLCLv occurs in the Gospels, it is rendered * increpare ' 
seventeen times; * comminari' eight, and * imperare' once 
only. The existence of the latter word here in the Old 
Latin is sufficient to explain its intrusion, whereas the 
substitution of * increpare' could not be so explained. So, 
in viii. 20, the genuine word * tabernacula ' (jcara(ricfjvc«i(r««c), 
has been retained in a minority of codices, the majority 
reading * nidos,' to which some add * ubi requiescant ' (or 
* requiescunt'). The latter is the reading of the Old Latin, 
and is itself possibly a doublet. Codex Bezae has * nidos 
tabemacula,' the former word being, however, expunged, 
the original copyist having, perhaps, himself made the 
correction. The editors remark that, where the same 
word occurs more than once in the same passage, the true 
reading is at first found in few MSS, then in more, and 
finally in nearly all. An example is, *in tuo nomine' in 
ch, vii. 22. Only three MSS. (two of them Irish, the third 
Gallic) have the words in the right order all three times ; 
two have all three times *in nomine tuo' (the reading of 
the current text) ; the majority have the right order the 
second and third times. The case is similar with xxii. 37, 
*in toto corde tuo, et in tota anima tua et in tota mente 
tua,' the erroneous reading * ex ' being found the first time 
in a majority of MSS. ; two-thirds of these have * in ' the 
second time, and these again are reduced by one-half the 
third time. 

A curious instance in which the editions after the 
beginning of the i6th century depart from their prede- 
cessors and from the MSS., is ch. x. 5, * praecipiens eis 
et dicens.' The later editions omit *et.' The present 
editors conjecture that the variation is due to the rendering 
of Erasmus, who substitutes the finite verb for the former 
participle: *quibus praeceperat dicens.' The Greek is 
irapayyelXag airolc A^yoiv. 
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There is a careful discussion of the spelling of the 
name lesus, Ihesus, or Hiesus. Bp. Wordsworth, who 
formerly considered Ihesus the proper form, has now 
finally decided in favour of lesus. In some places, in both 
the Old and New Testaments, all or most Old Latin copies 
have this form. The Graeco-Latin codices, Bezae and 
Augiensis, write in the Greek IHC, XPC, and in the Latin 
Ihs and xP5- As the p represents the Greek /o, it is 
probable that h represents the Greek H. In the Old Latin 
MS, in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, the latter 
abbreviation is always ^pc, as it is also in the Book of 
Kells. Before the 7th century hiesus is also common, 
the h being added probably to prevent the i being sounded 
Sisy; but ihesus is hardly found. It may have arisen from 
mistaking the contraction ihs. 

Some peculiarities of spelling in particular MSS. may 
be briefly mentioned. Codex Cavensis (gth century), of 
Spanish origin, writes : * aextumo, sinixtra, dextruere ; 
egomed, temed, etc.,' * hut, han, homnis, geiunatis ; amihi 
(for amici, and so frequently), kcarus, kcapud, etc., quad- 
tuor ' ; also * iscribere, istare,* etc. D has * evanguelium,' 
etc. 

W (English, 13th century) has *saciemus, paciencia,^ 
iustipia.' On the other hand, R (Irish, 9th century) has 
* fatio.' So, for * Hesychio ' in Jerome's Epistle to Damasus,^ 
two MSS. read * esitio'; for * Luciano ' E has * lutiano.' Un- 
familiar proper names are, indeed, treated with an amusing 
variety of spelling. Space forbids further details. I will 
only add that the work when completed will be epoch- 
making in the history of the Latin text. 

T. K. ABBOTT. 
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HAIGH'S ATTIC THEATRE.^ 

THIS is one of the finest specimens of exposition we 
have ever met. It is not often that one lights upon a 
work treating of a special branch of Antiquities, in reading 
which no watch is kept how the pages are going, and 
which carries one along from section to section and 
chapter to chapter without inducing any desire to leave 
it down. Yet such an exceptional treatise is Mr. Haigh's. 
He knows his subject in a masterly manner and can 
depict it vividly. His descriptions of the theatre and the 
performances are at once learned and picturesque. He 
frequently brings home to us by modiem references salient 
features connected with the Greek drama; thus, for 
example, he constantly points out the similarity and 
dissimilarity of them with the modern opera [e.g. 241, 
291) ; he notices how in Greece, as in England, an age 
of great actors succeeded to an age of great poets (p. 
206) ; points out how the chorus, in its later stage, sunk 
to the level of the band in our theatre (p. 259); makes 
us feel the cost of the production of a play by comparing 
the rates of wages at Athens and with us ;• and gives 
countless other useful illustrations. He insists, with very 
necessary repetition, on the difference between the di- 

^ The Attic Theatre : A description ham Colleges, Oxford. Oxford : at 

of the Stage and Theatre of the Athe- the Clarendon Press, 1889. 

nians and of the dramatic performances *P. 85. An agricultural labourer 

at Athens by A. E. Haigh, M. A., got 3 obols a-day at Athens. With us 

late Fellow of Hertford and Classical he gets about is, Sd. 
Lecturer at Corpus Christi and Wad- 
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thyrambic chorus managed by the tribes and the dramatic 
contests which had nothing to say to the tribes. The 
book is full of lively descriptions, e,g. the selection of 
judges and the method of voting ; and it is seasoned here 
and there with good stories.* It is needless to say that 
Mr. Haigh's learning is up to the most recent date ; e, g. 
he quotes, pp. i8, 322, the inscription discovered in 1886, 
which proved that the Oresteia was produced at the City 
Dionysia; and on p. 266 he gives a recently discovered 
vase painting, representing choristers dressed as birds. 
Mr. Haigh cordially acknowledges his many obligations, 
especially to Albert Miiller, but never resigns his right of 
free judgment ; and on some occasions {e, g. in support of 
the view that the actors performed on the raised stage, 
and not on a level with the chorus) he breaks a lance with 
Dorpfeld, in which, as far as we can judge, that distin- 
guished archaeologist comes oflF second-best. The book is 
produced by the Clarendon Press — that is, in externals 
it is all that could be desired. 

If we are to find any fault at all with the book, it can 
only be that it is not always so absolutely complete that 
scholars will not sometimes have to consult other works. 
Having treated his subject at such length, Mr. Haigh 
might have gone a little further, and made his book quite 
exhaustive. Thus, to take one chapter, the sixth, on the 
chorus : a repetition might have been made of what is 
said on pp. 5, 41, as to the qualifications of the choristers 
who sang at the great Dionysia and at the Lenaea, and the 
passage from Plutarch, Phocion 30, which shows that the 
fine was 1000 drachmas for each foreigner introduced. It 

' E,g., p. 314: if an Athenian an- house, and promised repayment with 

dience did not approve of a performer interest the next time he performed 

they threw stones at him. — Dem. Fals. in public. — Athen. vi. 245 E. This is 

Leg. § 337. A very bad musician a piece of dry humour more American 

borrowed a supply of stone to build a than Greek. 
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might have added (p. 262) that there are some grounds for 
supposing the chorus in the Ajax was twelve.* Why, on 
p. 263, is the schol. on Eq. 586, stating the chorus to be 
fifteen in the Agamemnon, treated as merely an inference 
from the passage referred to, viz. Ag. 1348 ff. ? It appears 
to be a substantive statement. Sufficient allusion is not 
made to the atMifianov ;* and so adequate treatment is not 
given to the question whether the chorus of satyrs were 
really naked, or only appeared so, as Miiller holds, owing 
to the flesh-coloured tights they would seem to have worn. 
In the pictures in Baumeister's Denkmdler^ No. 422, 424, 
they certainly are quite naked, as Mr. Haigh holds. We 
should have liked an explanation of the vTroicoATrtov rov 
Xopov at p. 270, whether it was the whole of the second 
row,* or only the middle members of it, 7, 8, 9.^ Some- 
thing might have been said about the derivation of the 
Attic chorus from the Doric quadrangular chorus (Athen. 
V. 181 C), and about the resemblances between it and the 
divisions of infantry (Miiller, DorianSy ii. p. 266, Eng* 
trans.: cp. Athen. xiv. 628). On p. 271 we are not told 
where the coryphaeus stood in a chorus of twelve, viz. 
No. 2. Perhaps a reference might have been made to 
Dion. Hal. vii. 72, evsStSov rdlq aAAoec ra rijc opxijacwc 
axhfi^'ra Trptorog^ to show the function of the coryphaeus as 
regards the dances, though the passage refers directly to 
the Doric chorus. Some mention ought to have been 
made to other synonyms of the coryphaeus, viz. •xopoararn^y 
XO/ooXIktijc, x^P^'^^^^^9 ^^^ ^^ proof that they were so 
(Sommerbrodt, pp. 22-15). Perhaps, on p. 272, a refe- 
rence might have been given to MuflF's view that in the 
Oed. Col. the chorus entered oTro/oaSijv. We confess a 

* See Muff, Die Chorische Technik « Muff, p. 5, n. 3, though he holds 

des SophokUs, pp. 53, 79. the other view in the text. 

' It is mentioned as far as we know "^ Sommerbrodt, Scaenica^ p. 8. 
only on p. 225, n. 4. 
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strong leaning towards the ordinary opinion that, during 
the progress of the tragedy, the coryphaeus stood in the 
front rank as the chorus faced the stage : to speak from the 
third rank over the heads of the first two ranks would have 
been very awkward ; and besides, he could not at all 
adequately give the step to the other choristers, or conduct 
their song, if he was behind the backs of the first two 
ranks. On p. 280 it might have been told that, in the case 
of half-choruses, the leaders of each half were the * para- 
statae,' and that the coryphaeus superintended the evolu- 
tions of both divisions. On p. 281 perhaps mention might 
have been made of the traditional distinction between 
rifiixopiov and Sixopia, viz. that the latter was the name for 
the chorus if permanently divided all through the play, 
e.g. in the Lysistrata into men and women. 

As quotations are made (pp. 284-5) from Roman times 
as regards the importance of gestures in the dance, we 
may add Lucian, SaU, 63, raig x^P^^^ avraig XoXhv ; Tac. 
Ora^. 26, saltare diserte ; and indeed it was the main re- 
quirement in the dances of the pantomimi. On p. 286 
surely the dance of Philocleon at the end of the Vespae, 
though nominally a representation of the tragic style of 
Thespis, cannot be seriously taken as anything else than 
an extravagant parody (cp. v. 1492). On p. 288 the 
concluding utterances of the chorus are to be styled V^O" 
Sioi vofioi or fiiXri iKoSiQy rather than i^oSog ; the word t^oSog 
properly means all that part of the play which comes after 
the last stasimon. May we not argue too from the plural 
in Pollux, iv. 108, Kal /ilAoc Si ti e^oSiov 8 eKiovreg ^8ov, 
that the final anapaests were sung by the whole chorus in 
unison as they marched out ? That would be more natural 
and impressive than a mere recitative by the coryphaeus. 

Again, let us take the short section on the costume of 
comic actors. Allusion might have been made (p. 240) to 
the vase-painting, which almost certainly represents the first 
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scene of the Ranae (Baumeister, fig. 904) . In treating of the 
dress of the New Comedy it might have been noticed that 
the illustrations generally depict freedmen and parasites 
as having a long tunic, soldiers and most slaves having it 
short (A. Muller, p. 259). Black, we are told (p. 240), was 
worn by most parasites ; hence one of them alludes to his 
class as oJ fclAavec i7ju«c in a fragment of Alexis (116 Kock), 
worth quoting. On p. 240 is fciyXcvi?, * yellow/ as L and S 
say ? or is it not rather gfreen or brown ? ® The names of 
the different staves, Aaya)/3oXov of the rustic and apsafcoc of 
the pimp, might perhaps have been given. 

It is the remarkable excellence of Mr. Haigh's work 
that has led us to deal in such minute criticism. For his 
book is sure to become the standard work in English on 
the subject ; and, as no one is better able than Mr. Haigh 
to treat that subject in all its completeness without becom- 
ing uninteresting, we should wish that scholars might use 
the work as a mine of details for reference, as well as a 
vivid narrative for reading. It is certainly the latter in 
the very highest degree; and as regards the former, it 
requires but a very few additions to make it completely 
exhaustive. 

* 'Appelgrun'Bliimner, Technologies up, not what is pushed back as L. S. 
i. 252. Similarly, p. 194, is not &ira- say. 
vUfffM, * a trap-door/ what is pushed 

L. C. PURSER, 
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ESSAY ON THE PLACE OF ECCLESIASTICUS IN 
SEMITIC LITERATURE.^ 

PROFESSOR Margoliouth's Lecture opens up a sub- 
ject of wider interest than might be supposed from 
the title. The problem which he discusses is the resto- 
ration of the original text of Ecclesiasticus. Here he 
expounds his methods, and gives specimens of his results. 
We possess two translations of the book, in Greek 
and Syriac respectively, of independent origin ; besides 
a Latin version, really a farrago of several versions, of 
which one appears to be independent. The great recom* 
mendation of these versions for the purpose of restoration 
is their badness as translations, since it is often (cer- 
tainly not always) easier to restore the actual words of 
the original from a bad translation than from a good 
one. The true key to the restoration in the present case, 
according to Prof. Margoliouth, is the assumption that 
the book was written in the language of the Rabbis. 
The vocabulary appears, he thinks, to be practically that 
of Aboth, with some additions which are explained by 
Syriac or Arabic. He has thus a tolerably large b.ut 
somewhat hypothetical vocabulary to draw upon, sugges- 
tions from Old Hebrew not being excluded. With the 
help of this hypothesis he is enabled to suggest, first, the 

^ Being the Inaugural Lecture deli- University of Oxford. Oxford : at the 
vered by D. S. Margoliouth, M. A., Clarendon Press, 1890. 4to, 24 pp. 
Laudian Professor of Arabic in the 
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word which either translator interpreted or else misinter- 
preted, and nexty the correct reading and rendering. The 
process is, it may be feared, a rather slippery one. To 
restore a given text when corrupt is hard enough ; when 
we have first to discover the text— divine it we might 
say — from an imperfect translation, the chances of success 
become still smaller, and the prospect of carrjring convic- 
tion to others feebler stilL What shall we say when, in 
addition to this, the supposed restoration is a word not 
known to belong to the author's dialect ? Let us take one 
example, not an unfavourable one. In ch. iv. 30, we read : 
^ Be not as a lion in thy house, nor capricious (^avracrio- 
ajcoTTwv) with thy servants.' Prof. Margoliouth reads : * Nor 
as a bear with thy servants.' A corruption of the common- 
est kind (1 for *T) changed, he supposes, * as a bear ' to 
a word (3*15) which, in Arabic and New-Syriac, means 
•morose.' Now, this would be a very good suggestion 
had 313 been given in the text. But it is not ; nor is it 
even suggested by the versions : it has, in fact, been 
deduced from the conjectured *as a bear,* Prof. Margo- 
liouth supposing that the lion in the first clause must have 
been paralleled by another wild beast in the second. It is 
so far from being suggested by the Greek {(pavTa<no<TKowwv), 
that it is difficult to imagine how any translator should 
have gone so far afield to render a word meaning * morose.' 
But, indeed, the meaning * morose' itself has but little 
support ; and what is of no little importance, the word is 
only known in Modern Syriac, which, perhaps, borrowed 
it from Arabic' One might almost as well, in correcting 
a Latin classic, assume, as one step in the corruption, a 
word known only to modern Italian. 



2 In Payne Smith's Thesaurus, the is Stoddart's Grammar of Modern 
only authority cited for the word Syriac. 
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All* aid of great importance to the restoration is the 
(supposed) metrical character of the original. The unit of 
the metre is, according to Prof. Margoliouth, a trisyllable, 
of which the middle syllable is long, the other two common 
(reckoning sheva as the only short vowel). Critics are still 
so far from agreement as to the metrical system of books 
like the Psalms and Proverbs (if metre they have), where 
we have the actual text before us, that it seems hazardous 
to rely on this aid to restoration. 

Prof. Margoliouth considers that the determination of 
the original language of the son of Sirach is of great 
importance with respect to the history of the Hebrew 
language, and hence of the Canon. If, at a date not much 
later than 200 B. C, the Rabbinic idiom was the classical 
language of Jerusalem and the medium of philosophical 
and religious instruction, a long interval must lie between 
that period and the latest book of the Old Testament, 
Ecclesiastes, ' for in the interval a whole dictionary has 
been invented of philosophical terms . . ., of logical 
phrases . . ., of legal expressions . . ., nor have the 
structure and grammar of the language experienced less 
serious alteration.' It may be so; but it will be time 
enough to discuss this when the original text is restored, 
at least in its general features, to the satisfaction of critics. 
The problem which Prof. Margoliouth has set himself is a 
most interesting one : and he is not wanting either in the 
learning or the ingenuity required for its solution. The 
promised book will be awaited with interest. 

Since this article was in type, Prof. Margoliouth has 
published in the Expositor for April the first part of a 
Paper ' On the Language and Metre of Ecclesiasticus,' in 
which his views are vindicated in greater detail, and 
which deserves careful study. Some of his instances of 
later Hebrew usage are very interesting. The use, how- 
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ever, of HIT verb and noun = * dwell/ * dwelling/ is surely 
Biblical (for verb see Ps. Ixxxiv. 1 1 ; for noun Is. xxxviii. 
12). Again, the passages in which he finds *11f^ are 
satisfied by the (occasional) Biblical sense of 1>f\ {Cf. 
Deut. xxxi. 21.) Once more, n^ appears to mean ^dis- 
course' or *talk' in 2 Kings, ix. 11. 

T. K. ABBOTT. 
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